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INTRODUCTION. 



In presenting to the British public, for the first 
time, a complete collection of bishop Bumet*s 
smaller biographical pieces, it seems proper to men- 
tion what has been attempted, in it. 

The life of sir Matthew Hale, with the additions 
of Richard Baxter; and that of lord Rochester, 
with an extract from his funeral sermon, . • have^ 
after collating several editions, been carefully re- 
printed. To these, in the present edition, have 
been added the 'Five* hitherto unpublished < letters, 
to lady St John, by Anne countess-dowager of 
Rochester ; ' which, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, have been a desideratum, to the reading 
and religious public ; and which, in several impor- 
tant particulars, corroborate the statements, both of 
bishop Burnet, and of Mr. Parsons.* 
■ Some interesting * characters,' have been given ; 
originally extracted from Burnet's history of his 
own times : the Oxford edition, by Dr. Routh, has 
been consulted; and a few suppressed passages 
have been thence supplied, 

. The peculiar merits of Robert Boyle, have, in 
later timed, been more praised, than known : ca- 
nonized, rather, by the discerning few, than justly 

• See Appendix il p. 262. 
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U INTRODUCTION. 

estimated, bj the unreflecting manj. His works, 
indeed, still occupj a space, though seldom fire- 
quented, in the o^ections of the learned; but, even 
the truly philosophic delineation of his character, 
(the ablest, probably, and most finished, of Bumet*8 
many writings, because, in this instance, peculiarly, 
< the pen that he wrote with, was dipt in his heart,') 
has, in this country, been suffered toYemain many 
years out of print. This, also, is included in the 
present volume. 

Bishop Burnet's short, but exquisite, conclusion 
to his * Address to Posterity,' can never be anti« 
quated. So long as the English language lasts, it 
will be read, and re-read, with fresh improvement, 
and delight; and, perhaps, it will be found most 
instructive and efficacious, when detached from the 
main body of his history. This closes the volume. 
And it ends, as such a document should end, with 
the words of holy writ : that * port and sabbath of 
all human contemplations.' * 

Throughout this reprint, the intrusion of a single 
phrase not sanctioned by the author, has been reli- 
giously avoided : omission, too, has been extremely 
rare. Not more, probably, than six lines in the 
entire, have been silently passed by. And these 
are precisely of that kind, (a tendency quite un- 
suspected by the exceUent author,) which must 
have offended just moral taste^ without conveying- 
a particle of solid information. 

* Lord Bacon. 
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In pointing the text, and ordering the commence- 
ment and close of paragraphs, so much scrupulosity 
has not been observed. In these technical, but 
surely not unimportant, though, hitherto, much 
neglected matters, considerable freedom has been 
used. The fact is, at the time when Burnet wrote, 
the principles of punctuation were ill imderstood, 
and seldom reduced to practice. And, from that 
day to the present, successive publishers have, so 
far as in them lay, not only perpetuated old errors,^ 
but added a fresh, and plentiful growth of their 
own : while not so much as an effort has been com- 
monly made, to attain general correctness. Care- 
lessness in this respect, cannot, it is presumed, be 
fairly imputed to the present edition. And, among 
other things, the attentive reader is intreated to 
observe, how distinctly the interlocutors are marked 
out, in the argumentative portions of lord Roches- 
ter's life. This may conduce, in no slight degree, to 
their being intelligently, and, therefore, profitably 
read. It is a considerable advantage, to get notice, by 
frequent breaks, and by transitions visible to the eye, 
that here we ought to pause, and here to reflect. 

Some illustrative, and occasional notes have been 
added: and these, it is hoped, will not be altogether 
unacceptable. In selecting them, it has been the 
object, not so much to swell their number, as to 
weigh their value. And young persons, especially, 
will pardon the suggestion^ that, in no way, perU^?^^ 

a 2 
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can their store of applicable knowledge be more cer« 
tainly, though at firstalmost imperceptibly, increased, 
than by habitually reading with a pen in the hand. 
There is much good sense in the doggrel verses, for 
which we are indebted to no ordinary thinker : . • 

' Id reading authon, when you find 
Bright pawages, that strike your mind. 
And whM;h, perhaps, you may have reaion 
To think on, at another season. 
Be not contented with the nght. 
But take them down in black and white : 
Such a req)ect is wisdy shown. 
As makes another's sense one's own.' Bteom. 

One caution, however, is here indispensable; that, 
by deep and diligent meditation, we acquire some- 
thing which may truly be called our own : . . for, as 
Milton says, 

« Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and Judgement equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himseUl' ' 

And here, this Introduction would naturally close; 
if a duty did not remain to be performed, which, in 
the editor's opinion, he owes to the dead; and the 
performance of which, will, he trusts, be grateful to 
many of the living; while, he is persuaded, it will, in 
several respects, be useful to the rising generation. 

This impression, then, of Burnet's lives, has been 
formed on the basis of an edition, published in 
Ireland, in the year 1803., and since frequently 
reprinted there, under the direction of the Associa- 
tion for discountenancing vice, &c. To the first ^nd 
second Dublin editions, and to all subsequent ones, 
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two prefaces were given, by the late Alexander 
Knox, Esq.*: and, several years ago, the present 
writer, asked, and obtained permission, from Mr. 
Knox, to republish in London, the Lives, &c., accom- 
panied by those prefaces. Circumstances inevitably 
postponed the fulfilment of this purpose ; but they 
only postponed it. And the editor has, now, the 
melancholy gratification, of presenting that, as a 
tribute to the memory of his friend, in which, he 
once fondly hoped, that friend might have afforded 
counsel by his judgement, and, perhaps, encourage- 
ment by his approbation. 

The wish, rather than design, which Mr. Knox 
entertained, of publishing Burnet's lives, was first 
expressed, and, as the editor believes, conceived, in 
an early letter, addressed to him, at Swanlinbar, in 
the county of Cavan. That letter, besides con- 
taining several remarks illustrative of Burnet's plan, 
is, so far as the editor may presume to judge, within 
a short compass, among the best provisions extant, 
towards rightly forming the mind and heart of a 
young clergyman. In publishing it, therefore, he 
seems to himself engaged in the discharge of a very 
sacred duty : and he shall be amply recompensed, 
if it does but half the service to any one individual, 
which Mr. Knox benevolently wished 'and intended 
it might do to him. Without further preface, then, 
here it is : , • 

• He died, June IS. 1831. 

aS 
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the hearer, no less than to the speaker; and in-, 
teresting, beyond all that can be conceived, to 
every natural sentiment of man, . . when done 
justice to, in the same way, that Horace here de- 
mands tor the drama. A witty poet has well 
said, • • 

The specious sennons of a worldly man, 
Are little more, than flashes in the pan : 
The mere haranguing upon what men call 
Morality, is powder without ball : 
But he, who preaches with a christian grace, 
fires at our vices, and the shot takes place. 

But you also ask, ' What do I conceive to be the 
mean, between cold morality, and wild enthusiasm ?* 
To this, I answer, that the mean between all ex- 
tremes^ is Christianity, as given in the new testa- 
ment. An attention to the exhibition of Christ's 
religion, as taught, by himself; as exemplified, in 
the acts of the apostles; and as expanded and 
ramified, in the epistles, particularly of saint Paul, 
• . is the best, and only preservative, against cold- 
ness, against fanaticism, and against superstition. 
But, let me tell you, that this simple, direct view 
of Christianity, has very seldom been taken. Most 
men^ in all ages, have sat down to the gospel, with 
a set of prejudices, which, like so many inquisitors, 
have laid the christian religion on a bed like that of 
Procrustes; and, as it suited them, either muti- 
lated it by violence, or extended it by force. 

I agree, however, with Mrs. Chapone, in her 
ingenious essay on the subject, that coldness is a 
far more dangerous extreme, than over much heat. 
The one, may consist with real goodness : nay, ma)r 
be the consequence of real goodness, commixing 



ynth a p a lui b ed imagiiuitkHi, or an ffl-formed 
jai%enieiit. But ooUnesB* cm be resohred, onlft 
into an ahsohite want of feelii^. Enlhusiasni is ex.- 
oess, bat coldness is want of vitalitr. The enUm- 
siast, in a moial riew, is insuie ; wbic^ implies tbe 
possibilitjr of reoorery, and perhapB, a partial or 
occasional recunenoe of reason. Tbe cold person 
is like the idiot, where reason ncTet shows itself 
and where oonvaleseenoe is de^ierate. 

Bat, let it ever be remembered, that he who has 
reallj foand the mean between the two extremes, 
will, and must, be reckoned enthusiastic, by those 
who are in the extreme a£ coldness. You can 
easily conceive, that, when any one stands on a 
middle point, between two others, who are, with 
respect to him strictly equidistant, he must, from 
the inevitable laws of perspective, appear to both, 
not to be in the middle, but comparatively near the 
opposite party. He therefore, 

Auream quiaquis mediociiutan 
Diligit,. . 

must make up his mind, to be censured on botl^ 
sides : by the enthusiast, as cold ; by those who are 
really cold, as an enthusiast. 

This, however, is a digression. I return, to the 
Dew-testament view of Christianity. 

Now this, I repeat, (for the reasons above given,) 
is most surely, to be sought, in the new testament 
itself. And the representation given of Christianity 
there, differs, in my mind, from that given, in most 
pulpits, in very many, and very important instances* 
1 shall notice two instances particularly : • • 
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I. Christianity is represented, in most pulpits, 
rather as a scheme of external conduct, than as an 
inward principle of moral happiness, and mora) 
rectitude. 

' In modern sermons, you get a great many admo- 
nitions and directions, as to right conduct: but, 
what David asked for, so earnestly, is seldom 
touched upon, . . < Create in me a clean heart, 
O God I and renew a right spirit within me.' 
Now, the new testament dwells on this, as its main 
object : < make the tree good,' says Christ, * and 
its fruit will^ also, be good ' : . . < Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, you can, in 
no wise, enter into the kingdom of heaven.' 
• These expressions evidently imply, that, in order 
to be christians, persons must undergo a moral 
change ; that Christianity is designed to make them 
something, which they are not, by nature ; and, 
that, the alteration produced, in the mind, the affec- 
tions, and the conduct, by a right, and full, acquies- 
cence in the gospel, is so radical^ so striking, and so 
efficacious, as to warrant the strongest imagery, in 
order to do it justice, that language can furnish. 

< Except a man,' says our Lord, < be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.' . • ' If any man,' 
toys saint Paul, < be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away ; behold all things are 
become new.' . . * If ye, then, be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above : for ye are dead, 
and your life is hid, with Christ in God.' . . < Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God , by our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for the love of God is shed abroad 

our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
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unto US.' And, to quote but one passage more, from 
saint Paul, . . * They that are Christ's, haye crucified 
the flesh, with the affections and desires.' 

Now, what, I ask, do these expressions imply ? 
After every fair allowance for figure, and metaphor, 
do they not convey a far deeper, and more mys- 
terious view of Christianity, than is, commonly, ad- 
verted to? Some divines, I know, endeavour to 
explain these, and similar passages, as if they re- 
ferred, rather to a relative and extrinsic, than to a 
real and internal change ; as if they meant, merely 
proselytism from heathenism, to Christianity, and 
initiation into outward church privileges. But this 
miserable mode of interpretation^ is flatly inccm- 
sistent with the whole tenor of the new testame^t. 

It is not HEATHENISM, but MORAL EVIL, which is 

here pointed out, as the grand source of* human 
misery : and the aptitude of the gospel, to over- 
come and extirpate this moral evil, is what is 
dwelt upon, as its great, and leading excellence. 
These, therefore, and all similar passages, must be 
understood in a moral sense : and^ when so under- 
Stood, how deep is their import ! To suppose that 
there is not a strict appositeness, in these figurative 
expressions, would be to accuse the apostles, and 
Christ himself, of bombastic amplification: but, if 
they have been thus applied, because no other ones 
were adequate, to do justice to the subject, I say 
again, what a view do they give of Christianity I 

It may be said, that enthusiasts have abused these 
expressions. True : but what then ? What gift of 
God, has not been abused ? And the richest gifts, 
most grossly ? Meanwhile, the scriptures remain 
t unadulterated ; and, abused as they may Yiv^eXi^csGL^ 
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by perverse misrepresentation, on the one side, or 
on the other, we have no right to go to any other 
standard. 

With these passages of scripture, then, and many 
similar ones, . . nay, with the whole tenor of the 
new testament, in my view, I hesitate not to say^ 
that christian preaching consists, first, in represent- 
ing man to be, by nature, (I mean in his present 
fidlen state,) a weak, ignorant, sinful, and, of course, 
miserable being; as such, to be liable to God's 
displeasure ; and to be absolutely incapable of en- 
joying any real happiness, either here or hereafter. 
The passages of scripture which prove this, are 
innumerable : I shall give but a few. ' You hath 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins. 
The carnal mind is enmity against God. The car- 
nal man knoweth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, neither can he know them ; because they are 
spiritually discerned. They that are in the flesh, 
cannot please God. Having the understanding 
darkened ; being alienated from the life of God.' 

Nor, are we to suppose, that these texts speak, 
only, of the grossly wicked. Saint Paul repeatedly 
explains such statements, to belong to all manjsind, 
until they are brought to repentance, and are in- 
wardly, as well as outwardly, changed by divine 
grace. And, in fact, our own experience confirms 
the truth of this.. For, if we look around us, whom 
do we see, either truly good, or truly happy ? Some 
there are, unquestionably ; though, too generally, 
in a very low, and imperfect degree. But, how 
rarely do we discover, what saint Paul calls, ' the 
FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT, . • • love, joy, peacc, long- 
Buffering, gentleness^ goodness, faith, meekness^ 
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temperance ?' Yet, surely the possession of these 
tempers, is just as essential to Christianity now, aa 
it was in the days of saint Paul : now, as well ai 
then, it is an immutable truth, that, * If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.* 

To shew, then, strongly, and feelingly, the misery, 
not only of sinful actions, but, of that carnal, worldly, 
indevout, unfeeling state of mind, in which, most 
men are content to live ; and to point out the abso- 
lute necessity, of a change from that state, into an 
humble, watchful, spiritual, devout, filial frame of 
mind, is, in my opinion, the very foundation of all 
christian preaching ; as it is, in truth, the key-stone 
of Christianity. ^ 

Tlie very word for repentance, points out the 
reality, and depth of this change; fxtramnay a 
4ransformaHon of mind. And our Lord's words to 
saint Paul, clearly explain wherein that change, 
that fAtrdyoia consists : < To open their eyes ; to 
turn them from darkness, to light; and from the 
power of Satan, unto God:' that is, to enlighten 
them, with a divine and saving knowledge, of what 
is true, and good ; to fill their hearts, with the love 
of it ; and to furnish them with the power, to per- 
form it. The blessings consequent upon this change, 
immediately follow : < That they may receive for* 
giveness of sins ; and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified; through faith, that is in me.* 
' Christianity, then, in this view, is really what 
saint Paul calls it, . . the power of God unto 
SALVATION. When thus pursued, I mean, when a 
deep sense of inward depravity and weakness ex- 
cites a man, to seek divine knowledge, and divine 
grace, in ord^r to the enlightening oi \a& tdcox^- 
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and the renewing of his heart, • • when this view 
produces conscientious watchfulness ; excites to 
fervent, habitual devotion; and presents to the 
mind, in a new light, God*s inestimable love, in the 
redemption of the world by his son, . . then, by 
degrees, sometimes more rapidly, sometimes more 
slowly, the true christian character begins to fomr 
itself in the mind. Tlien, the great things spoken 
of Christianity, in the new testament, begin to be 
understood, because they begin to be felt. The 
vanity of earthly things, becomes more and more 
apparent: that divine faith which gives victory 
over the world, begins to operate : religious duties* 
once burthensome, become delightful : self-govern- 
ment, becomes natural and easy: reverential love 
to God, and gratitude to the Redeemer, producing 
humility, meekness, active, unboimded benevolence, 
grow into habitual principles; private prayer is 
cultivated, not merely as a duty, but, as the most 
delightful exercise of the mind : cheerfulness reigns 
within, and diffuses its sweet influence, over the 
whole conversation, and conduct: all the inno" 
cent, natural enjoyments of life, (scarcely, perhaps, 
tasted before, from the natural relish of the mind 
being blunted by artificial pleasures,) become in- 
exhaustible sources of comfort : and the close of life 
is contemplated, as the end of all pain, and the com- 
mencement of perfect, everlasting felicity. 

This, then, I conceive, is a famt sketch, of that 
state of mind, to which, the christian preacher, 
should labour to bring himself and his hearers. 
This, I take to be, • true religion ; ' our Saviour's, 
* well of watetf springing up into everlasting life ; ' 
saint Paul's, ' new creature/ and * B\nr\tM«X lOAii^V 
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and saint John's, < fellow^ip with the Father, and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ/ 

These points, therefore, I take to be the great 
features of christian preaching : • • 

1. The danger and misery of an unrenewed, un« 
regenerate state ; whether it be of the more gross, 
or of the more decent kind. 

2. The absolute necessity of an inward change ! 
a moral transformation of mind and spirit. 

3. The important and hi^py effects which take 
place, when this change is really produced. 

But, how little justice have I done the subject ! 
what a meagre outline have I given you ! But, if it 
sets you on thinking for yourself, and leads you, like 
the Bereans, to search the scriptures, < whether 
these things be so,* it is the utmost I can look 
for. 

I know not any place, in which, the view of prac- 
tical Christianity I have been giving, is, either so 
clearly, or so compendiously set forth, as, in that 
collect of the .a^rnoon service, ^ O God, froni 
whom all holy desires, &c.' It seems, as if that 
prayer were peculiarly fitted for those, who feel in 
themselves the marks of sincere repentance; but 
whose change, from the influence of the carnal 
mind, to that of the spiritual mind, is not yet 
completed. It, therefore, begins with a scriptural 
enumeration, of the component parts, and effects, 
of true repentance ; and an ascription of these to 
the God of grace, as their only source. * Holy 
desires,' answer to saint Paul's < opening of the * 
eyes ;* * good coimsels,' or resolutions, to the * turn- 
ing from, darkness^ unto light;' and ^ )\i<at NvotVfti 
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are the certain consequences, of being brought 
* from the power of Satan, unto God.* St. Paul 
was directed, to inculcate this ju,eTayo(a, in order 
to the receiving of * remission of sins, and an in- 
heritance among them that are sanctified ': and, on 
exactly the same principle, this admirable collect 
directs the penitent to ask from God, < that peace, 
which the world cannot give.' This is what the 
true penitent looks for; and it embraces, in the 
largest sense of the word, both the blessings, which 
the apostle speaks of: ^ remission of sins,' that is, 
well-grounded peace in the conscience ; and * an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified,' that 
i8» the blessed peace of a pure, holy, benevolent, 
pious, mind ; living by faith, above the world ; and, 
having its conversation (its 9roX(T£D/A», citizenship, 
Phil. iii. 20.) in heaven. Both these are contained 
in the nature of that ' peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding;* and its effects are beautifully 
expanded, in the words which immediately follow : 
< tliat, both our hearts may be set to obey thy 
commandments, and also, that, by thee, we, being 
defended from the fear of our enemies, may pass 
our time in rest and quietness, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour.* This determinateness 
of heart, , . as, by a second nature, more fixed, 
even, than the first, . . to keep God's command- 
ments, and the consequent freedom from all fear, 
external and internal, being the perfection of chris-* 
tianity. And see, how scriptural all this is : • • ' The 
fixn'k of righteousness, shall be peace; and the 
effhct of righteousness,* (its less immediate, but not 
less certain, consequence,) * quietness and assurance 
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for ever.' Zacharias^ in liis hymn, states it to be, tlie 
very matter, and substance of the mercy promised 
to the fathers, • • < That we, being delivered out of 
the hand of our enemies, might serve him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness before him^ all 
the days^of our life.' And saint John expressly 
says, ^ Perfect love casteth out fear ; for he that 
feareth, is not made perfect in love.' Now, only 
compare this collect, with my statement above, and 
say, whether they do not suggest the identical same 
view of Christianity. 

Let me observe, however, that the change I 
speak of, must, from variety of circumstances, vary 
in conspicuousness. Some, have pleased God from 
their youth ; have never lost a sense of duty : in 
these, of course, there cannot, in the nature of 
things, be that deep compunction, which penitents 
feel, who have been rescued from a lower depth. 
Nay, some even, are gently and gradually, reclaimed 
fram a course of vice and folly; so that, their 
final safety may be the result of an almost imper- 
ceptible advance, through many years. But, the 
change itself, from the dominion of the carnal 
mind, to that of the spiritual mind, must be wrought: 
because, ' If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but, 
if ye, through the spirit, mortify the deeds of the 
body? ye shall live.' To insist, therefore, on the 
change itself: to lead men into their own bosoms, 
to inquire, what most prevails with them; this 
world, or the next : to ascertain, what spirit they 
are o£; of the self-denying spirit of Christ, or the 
self-indulging spirit of the world : to ask, whether, 
like David, they love God's law ; or whether their 

b 
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obedience is the result of servile fear : to examine, 
whether they have any sense, of * God*s inestimable 
love^ in the redemption of the world, by his son ; ' 
or whether they are conscious, that they would 
have been just as happy, if such a thing never had 
taken place : to seek, finally, whether they feel the 
need of the aid and consolations of God's Spirit; 
and, therefore, find prayer as necessary to their 
mental comfort, as food is, to their bodily strength : 
to urge such inquiries, I take to be christian 
PREACHING : to insist on circumstances, • . such as, 
a moment of conversion, known, and remembered ; 
certain depths of distress ; strongly marked, in- 
stantaneous consolations, . . as if these had been 
necessary, I humbly conceive to be enthusiasm.* 
= I have, now, said enough, of the first error in 
preaching : that of making Christianity to consist, 
rather in outward performances, than in an inward 
change. 

II. The second error, according to my appre- 
hension, is, that preachers exhort men to do, without 
impressing on them a sense, of their natural inability 
to do any thing that is right, and their consequent 
need of divine grace, . . first, to create them anew 
unto good works : and, then, to strengthen them, 
by daily and hourly assistance. 

Our blessed Saviour begins his sermon on the 

* ' It U suflicient to our purpose, that a very large number of men, even 
in christian countries, need to be converted ; and that not a /etu, we trust, 
have been. The tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, oniy, when rare, 
and'extraordinary exceptions, arc made to be the general rule ; when, [for 
example,] what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Uentiles, by especial 
grace, and for an especial purpose, (vis. a conversion begun and completed 
in the same moment,) is demanded or expected of all men, as a necessary 
sign or pledge of their election.* Colbbidob. Aidi/or reflection. — Ed. 
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mount, by pronouncing, not certain actions, but 
certain dispositions happy; to show, that, right 
dispositions are the only source, whence right 
actions can proceed. And, in order to the attain- 
ment of those right tempers, he directs to earnest 
prayer, for God*s holy Spirit ; with this encourage- 
ment, • . <If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more, will your 
Father, who is in heaven, give his holy Spirit, to 
them that ask him.' 

. But, the second error, is, in fact, the natural 
consequence of the first. For, where an inward, 
spiritual principle, is not insisted on, as primarily, 
and essentially, requisite in religion, there, the 
whole system must be vague, extrinsic, and super- 
ficial. 

. It is remarkable, but, I believe, it will be found 
a fact, that the meditations of Marcus Antoninus 
contain a much stricter plan of moral self-govern- 
ment, than is set forth, by most modern christian 
preachers. He seems to have looked, much more 
to the state of his mind and temper, than the gene- 
rality of pulpit instruction insists upon. And cer- 
tainly, Cicero's beautiful picture of a virtuous man, 
(de legib. lib. i. ad fin.) comes nearer the new 
testament than the view taken, by the far greater 
number of existing christian moralists. But, can 
this be just, and right? If Christianity amounts to 
no more, than a heathen moralist could, by philo- 
sophic discipline, attain to, we may well ask, to 
what purpose did the Son of God, take our nature 
upon him? Why, did he suffer death upon the 
cross? 

b 2 
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To 8ome> I doubt not, this whole scheme would 
appear enthusiastic, and be set down, as rank me- 
thodism. If so, I can only say, it is such methodism, 
as was taught by the great divines of our church, 
from the reformation, until the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. Then, some of the most 
popular divines, took up a mode of moral preaching, 
which they seem to have learned from Episcopius, 
and the other Dutch remonstrants ; and to which, 
Tillotson's over-disgust at his own puritanic educa- 
tion, very much contributed. This mode became 
more and more general; until, at length, little 
other was to be met with. 

And yet, were I to point out authors, whose, 
works, as most nearly agreeing witli the views given 
above, I am most disposed to recommend to you, 
as part of your first studies, I should name some of 
that very period, the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. Two laymen of that time, may be set 
down, as, in their lives, among the brightest ex* 
amples of Christianity, that ever the church afforded: 
I mean Judge Hale, and Robert Botle. The 
life of the former, by bishop Burnet, ought to be in 
every one's hands. But his < Contemplations on 
moral and religious subjects', is the work I particu- 
larly refer to : wonderfully plain, and simple ; but 
exquisitely christian. There is a work, also, of that 
time, which contains, perhaps, the finest view of 
practical religion, the most removed, from coldness, 
on the one hand, and over heat, on the other, that 
is to be found in the christian world, . . Scougal's 
life of God^ in the soul of man. The author was a 
Scotch episcopal clerg3anan; and died at a very 
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earlj age. This, everj christian ought to have, as 
a sort of manual. 

Another composition of that day, I would ear- 
nestly recommend to your perusal; bishop Burnet's 
conclusicm of his own life and times. It, also, 
contains, in a small compass, as fine a view of prac- 
tical Christianity, as almost ever was composed. 

Burnet, both in his pastoral care, and in his own 
life and times, speaks much about, and bestows the 
highest encomiums upon, archbishop Leighton. He 
was a pattern of christian perfection. His writings 
bear a close resemblance to early English divinity : 
but, in sublime piety, and often in genuine strokes 
of natural, but most exalted eloquence, they are not 
excelled, but by the sacred writers. 

Lucas's inquiry after happiness, especially his 
second volume, is peculiarly, of that kind, which 
avoids both coldness and enthusiasm. And to 
these, I would add Dr. Worthington's book on 
self-resignation.* 

Burnet's life of bishop Bedel ; his account of 
lord Rochester; and his funeral sermon for Mr. 
Boyle, . . deserve, also, to be placed in the highest 
rank. I wish much, that all Burnet's lives, includ- 
ing the sermon, were to be republished in Ireland ; 
except his large one of bishop Bedel, which is 
easily come at, and peculiarly worth having. 

Burnet's most interesting anecdotes of archbishop 
Leighton, given in his own life and times, should, 
also, be extracted, and introduced into such a 
volume. 

Archbishop Leighton, however, on second 

* Re-puUUhed, with hit other practical works, \>y Menrs. Riringtona. 
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behind all its feculence. Never was there a better- 
informed divine, a more judicious casuist, or a 
more evangelic christian. His theological lectures, 
though in some measure deformed, by the strange 
adoption of a mathematical form in demonstrating 
his propositions, are a complete body, and most 
candid treasury, both of theoretic, and practical 
instruction ; both of questionable opinions, and of 
unquestionable truth. His family expositor, is, in 
most parts, a perfectly sound, fair, pious, and 
rational interpreter of the new testament. And his 
sermons on regeneration, are, of all practical works, 
that which, perhaps, comes nearest what you 
mention as a desideratum, . • the fulness of evan- 
gelical truth, without the alloy of enthusiasm. His 
Rise and progress of religion, has been unusually 
read, and approved. It is a capital work, but, I 
think, it involves this defect, that, its plan, almost 
necessarily leads to an insisting on one mode of 
passing, from a thoughtless, to a religious life ; and, 
therefore, seems to lay stress on a certain method, 
where both reason and religion would seem to point 
out an infinite variety. From this, which, however, 
he meant, as much as possible;, to guard against, his 
sermons on regeneration, (which, also, he intended 
as a kind of elementary work on practical religion,) 
are admirably free.* 

* In later yean, I have good reason for knowing, that, respecting the 
writtngg of the excellent Doddridge, Mr. Knox*g views underwent some 
modification. He would, especially, have guarded youthAil readers, 
against, what he was obliged to think, educational prejudices, on the sub. 
ject of church.goremment : and, of some circumstantial errors, even in 
his theology, he became duly sensible. But, with few drawbacks, (as few, 
perhaps, as often fall to the lot of humanity,) he continued, and most 
Justly, to account Doddridge a burning and a shining light ; which, in 
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I have now, my good friend, nearly executed 
what I intended : and have only to make a few ob- 
servations, to prevent any possible misconception of 
the plan I have dwelt upon. 

If you do not, many would, think the view I have 
given of religion, as implying an inward change, and 
an habitual devotion, 1. too strict: 2. somewhat 
fanatical. 

1. As to the first objection, I would desire any 
candid person, seriously to consider our Lord's view 
of religion, in the parable of the sower ; and ask 
his own reason, whether, in the distinction made, 
between the thorny- ground, and the good-ground 
hearers, there is not an awful indication of the 
strictness of his religion. I would recommend to 
attention, also, the truths suggested in the parable 
of the man who came into the marriage feast, not 
having on a wedding garment. But, above all, the 
parable of the ten virgins : this, to my apprehen* 
sion, is the most awful of all our Lord's discourses. 
Where, it may be asked, lay the difference between 
those individuals ? It was not external : they were 
all called virgins ; they all appeared in equal 
readiness ; they had all had their lamps burning ; 
which must mean, that they all maintained an 
equally promising character, as far as human eyes 
could go. The difference, then, is internal: the 
foolish, had oil in their lamps, for the present ; but 
no supply, no reservoir, in their vessels. Can this 



days of more than ordinary coldness, divine providence was pleased to 
enkindle, in order to impart both warmth, and illumination, to the pro. 
fetsing christian world. — Ed. 
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mean any thing short, of what I have been stating 
above ; that Christianity implies, (I use the words 
of Scougal,) ' a real participation of the divine 
nature ; the very image of Christ, drawn upon the 
soul; or, as it is in the Apostle's phrase, Christ 

FORMED WITHIN US* ? 

2. As to the second objection, that this view is 
somewhat fanatical, • . I would answer, that the 
divines above mentioned are deservedly esteemed 
among the wisest, and most rational, in our church. 
And, so far as I can imderstand them, it is precisely 
their view. But, there is another divine, whom I 
have not yet named; and to whom I may safely 
appeal ; the judicious Hooker. Turn to the tracts, 
at the end of his ecclesiastical polity, and read the 
thirteenth and fourteenth sections of the first of the 
two sermons, on part of St. Jude's epistle ; compare 
what he there says, with my statements, and see, 
whether he does not, in using language bolder, and 
more unqualified, go beyond my view of the ques- 
tion. And yet, no one ever charged Hooker with 
being an enthusiast, or fanatic. The truth is, that 
what he there delivered, was no more, than what 
was daily taught in the churches : only. Hooker ex- 
presses himself in stronger terms^ and with more 
fiery eloquence. 

I hope you will excuse the incoherencies, and 
indigested manner, of the above. Your question 
appeared to me a weighty one : and I wished to 
answer it as well as I could. But I could not do it, 
as I wished. Besides, I have been obliged to do it 
tches, when bad health, and bad spirits, per- 
me. 
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It is now, full time to have done : you will con- 
sider this poor attempt, as, at least, a small mark of 
the real regard, with which I am. 

My dear Mr. Jebb, 
Your affectionate, 

And faithful friend, 

Alex. Knox. 

Feb. 13, 1801. 
The Rev. John Jebb, 
Swanlinbar, Ballyconnel, Ireland. 

The above letter, is almost the earliest of a series, 
terminating only with the year of Mr. Knox's death, 
(1831.) which the editor has long cherished, among 
his choicest treasures. How much he owes to this 
correspondence, . . how much to the free, familiar, 
yet paternal converse, of many thousand happy 
hours, . . how much to the uniform example of this 
true-hearted christian philosopher*, will not be 
known, until the secrets of all hearts are disclosed. 
But thus much he can say, with certainty, that, 
scarce a day elapses, in which some energetic truth, 
some pregnant principle, or some happy illustration, 
(and those illustrations were always powerful argu- 
ments,) does not present itself, for which he was 
primarily indebted, to the ever-salient mind of 
Alexander Knox. 

A picture of that mind, I feel myself utterly in- 
competent to draw : the subject, indeed, is so wound 
up with the tenderest recollections, that, were my 

* See the character of Dr. H. More, in thii volume, p. 304. 
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fitness ever so great, I should fear to trust myself 
with it. But the difficulty is, in a considerable de- 
gree, obviated, by my having, at this moment, a 
masterly sketch of his interior character before me, 
which, some years ago, was given unawares, by De 
Gerando, in depicting the mental image of Plato. 
There are many now living, who will, at once, re- 
cognize the likeness : . . 

< II poss6dait, au plus haut d^gr^, ces facult^s 
brillantes qui president aux arts d'imagination, mais 
qui constituent aussi, ou qui fecondent, Tesprit d'in- 
yention, dans tous les genres; cette vivacity, et 
cette Anergic de conception, qui rendent une nou- 
velle vie aux objets, en les exprimant, et qui les 
embellissent encore, en les faisant r^vivre. Toute- 
fois, et par une rencontre aussi heureuse que rare^ 
il #tait ^galement dou6 de ces qualit^s 6minentes, 
qui forment les penseurs. Exerc^ aux meditations 
profondes, il 6tait capable de suivre, avec incroy- 
able perseverance, les deductions les plus ^tendues : 
il savait atteindre, par un regard penetrant, les dis- 
tinctions les plus delicates, et quelquefois les plus 
subtiles. Surtout, il avait re9u le don d*une sendi- 
bilite exquise, d'une chaleur, et d'une elevation de 
Tame, d'un euthousiasme r^fl^chi, qui dirigeaient 
constamment vers Fimage du beau et du bon, et 
^u^ s'lUimentaient des plus pures Emanations de la 

* Biogr. Unhr. torn. xzxt. 38. 
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But the most faithful portrait of his mind, will 
undoubtedlj be found, in the writings which he has 
left behind him. These are, chiefly, letters, or 
rather dissertations, (some of them unfinished,) on 
.'the most important questions, which it is possible 
ibr man to investigate. These papers are now the 
[property of two excellent persons, who affection* 
rmtely revere his memory; and who, questionless, 
will, in due time, gratify their friends, and the pub* 
Uc with such a selection of them, as deep interest, 
i. guided by sound judgement, will be sure to dictate. 
In the letter on clerical pursuits and studies, 
which the editor has deemed it right to publish, a 
jfilir specimen has been afforded of his correspond* 
ence. But his powers of conversation were yet 
more extraordinary. It has been the writer's fortune, 
often to be in his company, with some of the most 
ronarkable persons of the past and passing age.^ It 
was on such occasions, that his genius pre-eminently 
8h(me forth. It is little to say, that he never failed 
to acquit himself with ability: he actually as- 
tonished, and sometimes overpowered, the ablest 
minds, by the force of his eloquence ; while it was 
uniformly subservient to the highest purposes, and 
amenable to a jurisdiction, at once more authorita- 
tive, and more gentle, than the received rules of 
ordinary discussion, . • to the undeceptious logic, of 
a holy, and a pure heart. 



• Two of them have recently been called to their reward ; Mr. Wilber* 
force, and Mn . Hannah More. 
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In the year 1809., the editor had abundant op- 
. portunities, of seeing him at the very height of his 
conversational powers. At that period, my friends 
and medical advisers thought me in a precarious 
state of health, and recommended, that^ for a time, 
I should absent myself from Ireland, and try the air 
and climate of this country. Mr. Knox, with his 
usual kindness, accompanied me ; and, in the course 
of that excursion, I saw his varied, and transcendent 
abilities drawn forth, in a maimer altogether differ- 
ent from any thing I had experienced, during twenty 
years* previous knowledge of him ; some of them, 
years of the closest intimacy. It seemed impossible, 
for persons of any mind, to pass a single day in his 
company, without feeling, that they had met a most 
remarkable man ; and I have lately been astonished, 
to find, that, after the lapse of three and twenty 
years, (for, since 1809., he never visited England,) 
his appearance, his voice, his manner, his very 
words, were most vividly present, in the recollection 
of those, who had never once seen him during that 
interval. 

Fortunately, he was one day engaged to dine, in 
company with Mr. Parkin, a highly intellectual 
barrister, since deceased. I was not present, being 
detained at our lodgings, by indisposition. But, 
as will presently appear, I was richly indemnified. 
Mr. Parkin, I was told by a friend, was attention 
Itself: hut, at the same time he Knew how, and he 
took care, to elicit Mr. Knox s mind \ asid, Va. V)[ve 
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evening, he wrote down his immediate impressions, 
of what had passed. Never, before, or afterwards, 
did he meet Mr. Knox ; who, indeed, on the next 
day, took a final leave of London. But, such was 
the impression made on him, by this one short in- 
terview, that, in person, in mind, in manners, and 
in principles, he was enabled to embody the very 
image, of this eminent, and remarkable man ; and a 
more perfect, and graphical description I never saw. 
By the kindness of my friend Mrs. Butterworth, I 
have, for many years, possessed a copy of this pre« 
cious document; and (with her permission,) I hasten 
to give it, in Mr. Parkin's exact words : . . 

" Sept. 5. 1809. This afternoon, at Mr. Butter- 
worth's *, I had the happiness to dine in company 
with Alexander Knox, esq. of Dublin. His per- 
son is that of a man of genius. He is rather below 
the middle size ; his head not large ; his face rather 
long, rather narrow, and more rectangular than 
oval ; his features interesting, rather than pleasing; 
his forehead high, but not wide ; his eye quick, his 
eye-brow elevated ; his nose aquiline ; his under lip 
protruded ; his muscles very full of motion ; his 
complexion pale, apparently from ill health, but 
susceptible of a fine glow, when the subject of con- 
versation became animating. His expression of 
face not unlike Cowper's. He is small-limbed, and 
thin. He wears spectacles, which very much be- 

* The late Joseph Butterworth, esq. M.P. 
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come him. When higUy interested, his counte- 
nance is full of action, his eye piercing, his cheek 
suffused, his gestures profuse and enei^etic, his 
whole form in motion, and ready to start from his 
seat. His manner of expression is natural and 
easy ; fluent, in general, but not very fast ; he hesi^ 
tates, occasionally, for a word ; and encumbers his 
diction with long, explanatory parentheses, £rom 
which, however, he returns duly to his proper topic 
His language is commonly approprmte, and almost 
invariably pure; sometimes, exquisitely elegant: 
his imagery is copious, original, very suitable, and, 
mostly, well made out; occasionally, it is quite 
sublime. His voice is dear and pleasant, with a 
very little of the Irish tone. 

We sat from three, to half past eight. Too much 
of the afternoon was occupied with controversy, be-< 
tween Mr. Knox, and Dr. Adam Clarke, on certain 
topics connected with the methodist institutions. 
Mi*. Knox maintained the necessity of episcopal 
ordination, as the only regular mode of constituting 
ministers of religion ; but acknowledged the value 
and necessity, of the labours of methodist and other 
teachers. 

He strongly maintained the necessity of an es- 
tablishment of religion, as a means of perpetuating 
the profession of Christianity. He very eloquently 
maintained, that the want of discipline in the church, 

much complained of, was one of its happy features. 
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His reason for so regarding it, was, that religion 
was thus presented to the view and acceptance of 
men, without any obtrusion of human interference ; 
without any offence, to the scrupulousness of a 
hesitating and bashful mind ; without any violation, 
to that sort of nervous delicacy, which was peculiar 
to some constitutions ; without interposing any me- 
diator, between man, and his God. He was glad, 
that, in one place, Christianity appeared free to all; 
imfettered by any laws, unfenced with any pre- 
liminary examinations, or menaces of disciplinary 
infliction. He thought, that any kind of impedi- 
ment, thrown in the way even of profligates, coming 
to the participation of christian ordinances, would 
operate, as a hinderance and repulse, to timid, though 
honest votaries. He mentioned the case of lord 
chancellor Clare ; who, toward the close of his life, 
went to a village church, (where he might not be 
known,) to take the sacrament. 

He thought, that the advantage of an establish- 
ment was twofold : « . 

1. It diffused, universally, a low form of religion ; 
overspread the land, with a weak, but pervading 
light ; preserved in the minds of all men, the idea, 
that there was a God to go to, and such general 
notions respecting him, as might, afterwards, be 
made efficient, by any casual misfortune, or event 
occasioning serious consideration. This was a light 
into which every man was born ; he found himself 

c 
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enveloped in it, without any effort of his own ; he 
had it in his power to make all the use he pleased 
of it ; but was not disgusted by its obtrusive, and 
imperious implicitness. 

2. The other advantage, was that, of enabling 
men of higher intellectual powers, to frame their 
own religion, without the intervention of any human 
guides ; to become acquainted with God, for them^ 
selves, through the medium, only, of the established 
formularies, and ordinances ; cultivating a deep, in^ 
ward, spiritual philosophical, cordial piety, of a more 
refined, and sublime nature, than could be produced, 
under the agency of religious instruction. 

An establishment, therefore, was suited to the 
diffusion of important general notions, and to the 
promotion of a sublime piety. 

Between the two extremes, it was very desirablci 
that there should be an energy, an explicitness, a 
forwardness, and familiarity, of religious instruction, 
adapted to produce strong, though not refined feel- 
ings of devotion; and suited to train up the less 
abstracted and contemplative mind. This object 
he considered to be best attained, by sects and 
societies. 

The general and vague nature of the established 
service, harrowed the ground, he said, which in** 
ftdels would be ^t to contest. In the English 
establishment, there was every thing to command 
respect ; but there was not that impertinent, vulgar 
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obtrusivenessy which disgusted and hardened the 
infidel. Hence, infidels were much more common 
in Scotland, than in England: hence, Shakspeare 
speaks of religion with reverence ; Binms, with 
ridicule. 

He considered the liturgy of the English church, 
as an invaluable fence against heterodoxy. The 
reformed churches on the continent, were inundated 
with error : the lutheran, with deism ; the calvin- 
istic, with socinianism. The English church main- 
tained the doctrine of Christ's Divinity, in a form, 
more explicit, and unquestionable, than it could be 
found subsisting in the scriptures ; and was, there* 
fore, a more tenable ground, a more decisive au- 
thority to appeal to, for all who professed to be its 
members. It kept up, in the minds of all its ad- 
herents, a steady antipathy to arian, and socinian 
error. It was in this respect, that popery had been, 
and continued to be, useful ; it was the repository 
of that essential doctrine ; and was now a sort of 
rear-guard to the church of England. It was for 
this reason, he conceived, that it had been pro- 
videntially permitted to continue so long. On its 
being suggested, that the important doctrines of 
regeneration, the atonement, &c, though equally 
maintained in the established service, had slipped 
fi*om the minds of its adherents, he observed, that 
no person, really believing the Divinity of Christ, 
could be so en^ely an enemy to these doctrines^ 

c 2 
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as a socmian : that no one, seriously keeping Christ-' 
mas, could become very latitudinariah ; that who- 
ever believed the messenger to be a divine person, 
must, on reflection, feel, that the errand must be of 
vast importance ; that this doctrine was the root, 
which might be buried for a time, and apparently 
barren, but which, from accidental circumstances, 
might be made to germinate, and throw up a luxu- 
rious vegetation. It was a rock, to which the mind 
iwould resort for rest, in a time of agitation and 
distress. He rejoiced to hear the Irish address the 
holy virgin ; for they added, mother of God ; a 
delightful solecism ; an uncouth metaphor ; but con- 
veying a most important truth. 
' He considered the liturgy a much stronger fence 
to the church, than the subscription of articles. 
The latter, was a single act ; to which a man might 
argue down, and persuade his scruples. But no 
arian, who had a grain of religion or honesty, could 
persist, week afler week, in reading the creeds. 

In reference to his notions, on the silent, general 
effect of the establishment, he said, that we were 
far from being capable of comprehending the ma- 
chinery of heaven : we little knew, how much of 
the apparatus was subterraneous ; working in a 
manner, and producing effects, of which we were 
unconscious. 

He compared a calvinistic body of divinity to a 
barrel organ ; and that, not very well tuned. 
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; He spoke in raptures of Robert Hall : and 
said, there was scarcely any man regarded with so 
much admiration, and so much esteem. His style 
of composition was beautiful, only, perhaps, too 
rich : it had, a little, the appearance of aim ; but 
this, he had been told, was only the exuberance of 
hb invention. I assured him, that I was convinced, 
Mr. Hall had never bestowed labour on any sen- 
tence, except to diminish, instead of increasing its 
splendour. 

He thought, that the ^ Lettres Provinciales ' had 
product a total change in the English style ; and 
occasioned the substitution of the Addisonian, in- 
stead of the Miltonian. He considered, that, the 
finest writing was to be expected, from a genius 
that had learned to manage for itself. He was 
persuaded, that religious sentiment was the true 
element of genius. Burke never shone with so 
much brightness, as in the sphere of religion. 

. He mentioned a very eloquent passage in the 
* Modele des Pretres,* by Bridaine." * 

For the insertion of this character, no apology 
is offered. They who had the happiness to know 

* Probably, the admirable exordium of his sermon on eternity ; which 
eaxdinal Maury has preserved, and which is given in the Modile des Pri- 
tret, The reader may like to see a short, singular, and most alarming' 
paragraph, fh)m the same discourse : . . 

'Eh I savex-vous ce que c'est que l*^temit6? C'est une pendule, dont 
le balancier dit, et redlt, sans cesse, ces deux mots seulement, dans le 
tilence des'tombeaux: ToujourStjanuiisi Jamais, toujour s! Ettoi^ours, 
pfendant ces eflhiyables revolutions, un r^prouv^ s'^crie: Quelle keurt 
ett-Uf et la voix d*un autre miserable, lui r^pond, t . l*btbrnitb ! * — Ed. 

c 3 
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Mr. Knox, will mstaotlj recognize its fidelity: 
they who did not know him, will feel, that the man 
thus faithfuDj depicted, should not, as, indeed, 
he cannot, pass unheeded to the tomb ; * even 
in his ashes live his wonted fires' : and every 
enlightened observer of human nature, will love 
to look upon so bright a specimen of its im- 
proved state, in aU his native amplidty ; his 
mind in its every-day dress, his very air and coun- 
tenance almost restored to life, . . such as the writer 
has viewed them a thousand times, such as, at 
this moment, they seem to rise before him ! 

But, had he no imperfections, no weaknesses, no 
infirmities ? Reader, what human being is without 
them? But his were such, as never interfered 
with christian excellence. Be it only your con- 
stant effort, to live as he lived, and to die as he 
died, . . and then, assuredly, you will neither live 
nor die in vain. 

J. L. 

East Hill, Wandsworth. 



The editor feels assared, that he will be more than excuse<^ for having, 
in this introduction, extracted so much, flrom the correspondence, and 
conversation, of his departed ftioid : the truth is, that, had he not kept 
in view the retiring modesty, which always cbaracteriaed that ftiend, he 
should, probably, have extracted mudi mora His feelings have been 
admirably expressed, by cardinal Quirini, in speaking of the matchleaa 
Fenblon : . . 

* Haerent memorise mesB argumenta omnia, qus, k praisule illo narrata, 
seu disputata, sitientibus auribus captavi ; et pnetaedi, quaenam ea Aierint» 
oculis meis nunc fidem ladunt plures cjusdem litoras, quibus nihil stat 
pretiosius in scriniis meis.* . . Commbiit. Hibtob. db rbb. pbxtui. aj» Avq. 

MiiB. CABD. QUUUNUM. 1749. 
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The following coUection of bishop Burnet's bio- 
graphical pieces, is made more complete than in 
any former edition, by the insertion of the sermon 
at the funeral of Mr. Boyle * ; and by a selection 
of the most interesting characters, in the bishop*s 
history of his own life and times. It may, there- 
fore, on the whole, be recommended to the intelligent 
tod serious public, as one of the most instructive 
volumes of the biographical kind, that has ever issued 
from the press. 

In the life of sir Matthew Hale, we do not, 
merely, see a character improved and adorned by 
the christian graces and virtues, but we behold 
Christianity itself, substantially exemplified. We 
see its power < to convert the soul,' in that radical 
change which it effects in the youth : while every 
subsequent action of the man, concurs to prove, 
that the ideal character of wisdom, which some 
ancient philosophers described as the mark to be 

' * A ^bt transposition of tlie materials, has been judged proper in this 
edition : the characters have been placed immediately after the lives ; and 
the address to posterity, after the sermon for Mr. Boyle, as a general coo- 
cUinoD to the whole. -• So. 

c 4 
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aimed at, though widioiit any hc^ <^ attainm^it, 
is, in all its Taluable features, actually realized in 
the true chnstian. 

What, but christiaDlty could have giren to juc^ 
Hale that unifonn ascendancy oyct every thing 
selfish and secular, by means of whidi, he so un- 
deviatingly kept the path of pure h^tHC virtue, as 
to be alike looked up to and revered, by parties and 
interests the most opposite to each other? Is 
there, in human history, any &ct more extraordi- 
nary, than, that the advocate of Strafford and Laud, 
and of king Charles, (had leave been given for 
pleading,) should be raised to the bendi, by Crom- 
well? And again, that a judge of Cromwell's 
should be, not only reinstated by Charles U^ but 
compelled by him, against his own will, to accept 
of the very highest judicial trust? Such is 
the triumph of genuine Christianity ! a triumph, 
which is, in some degree, renewed, whenever the 
name of Hale is even professionally repeated : since 
the appeal is evidently made, not more to the au- 
thority of the judge, than to the integrity of the 
man. If Burnet had never written more, than the 
life of sir Matthew Hale, this alone would have 
entitled him to the gratitude of the christian world : 
there being no work of the kind, better worth the 
study, whether of the professional, or private man ; 
of all, who would truly learn, how to live, or how 
to die. 

Respecting the passages in the life of the earl of 
Rochester, nothing could easily be added to the 
encomium of Dr. Johnson : < It is a work, which 
the critic ought to read, for its elegance ; the phi* 
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losopher^ for its arguments ; and the saint, for its 
piety. It were an injury to the reader, to offer him 
an abridgment.' 

In the sermon at Mr. Boyle's funeral, we have 
an exquisite delineation of the true christian philo^^ 
sopher. We see a most enlightened, and powerful 
mind, penetrating the yet unexplored recesses of 
nature ; opening new paths to profound and useful 
science ; and aiding future investigation, by admir- 
able inventions. Who is there, that pretends to 
scientific knowledge, even in this age of arrogant 
self-esteem, who would venture to withhold respect 
from the venerable name of Boyle ? Yet, we see 
this great and good man, bowing before his God, 
with the humility of a child ; never pronouncing 
the hallowed name, without some mark of unaf- 
fected veneration ; and counting all his knowledge 
of physical nature, to be but infant ignorance, com- 
pared with that heavenly wisdom, which he sought, 
and found, in the sacred volumes of Revelation. 
The portraiture of such a man, executed by one 
who was qualified to do it ample justice, both from 
intimate knowledge, and congenial feeling, well de-* 
serves to be rescued from obscurity ; especially at 
a time, when the baleful effects of < science falsely 
so called,' have made it necessary to recur to the 
only genuine philosophy, . . the wisdom from 

ABOVE. 

The shorter extracts which are added, scarcely 
need to be recommended to attention. As sketches 
of character, they cannot fail to be interesting; 
since, they, not only, have that strength which always 
marks the hand of Burnet; but possess a peculiarly 
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glowing, yet mdloired lidmess of colouringy then 
only obeerrable, when the sabjects were eminent 
for that goodness, to which his own heart was de» 
voted. This remark wiU be Terified, in all the cha- 
racters whidi have been selected, but above all, in 
that of the apostolic Leighton ; than whom, since 
the very earliest age of the church, diristianity 
never had a more perfect votary, or a more illus- 
trious ornament. An over-recluseness of temper 
seems to have been his only foible : but, as this did 
not abate his liberality toward those of other habits, 
so, it was amply compensated by that sublimity of 
piety, which placed him, as it were, 

' lo regions mild of cahn and serene air, 
AboTe tiie SBH^e and stir of this dim spot, 
U'hicb men call earUi.* 

It was thought thb collection could not be better 
concluded, than with the bishop's own parting ex- 
hortation, with which he ends that admirable set of 
counsels to posterity, subjoined to the History of 
his Own Times. So noble, and, at the same time, 
so comprehensive a view of practical piety, perhaps, 
has in no other instance, proceeded from an un- 
inspired pen. It is not too much to say, that no 
piece of human writing more truly deserves to be 
familiarized to every eye, and to be engraven on 
every heart. 

DubUn, Nov. 17. 1803. 
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In offering to the public this second Irish edition of 
Burnet's lives, it is necessary to state, that, in one 
particular instance, abbreviation has been adopted. 
The sermon preached by Mr. Parsons on the death 
of the earl of Rochester, was interesting, only on 
account of the additional information which it af- 
forded, respecting that extraordinary man. Ac* 
cordingly, the biographical part alone is retained ; 
and will be found subjoined to the life, in the form 
of an appendix. 

It was at first a question, whether the memoir 
respecting sir Matthew Hale, by Richard Baxter, 
should be retained or rejected. The objection to 
its retention arose, from its being so strongly marked 
with that spirit of non-conformity, which predomi- 
nated in the mind, and gave law to the conduct, of 
its otherwise excellent, and justly celebrated author. 

Retention was at length preferred, not only, 
because the sketches of Hale, which Baxter has 
given, were immediately from the life, while Burnet 
depended solely on the information of others ; but 
also, because some of the particulars which Baxter 
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has recorded, may serve to throw useful light on a 
remarkable transaction in the life of Hale. This 
transaction, as related by Burnet, might, at first 
view, be thought to bear a favourable testimony 
to the cause of non-conformity. Certain circum- 
stances, stated, as far as we know, exclusively in 
Baxter's memoir, are peculiarly fitted to obviate 
any such conclusion. 

The passage in Burnet's life of Hale, to which 
this observation alludes, is that, in which the then 
chief baron is stated to have taken an active and 
zealous part, in obtaining such modifications, in the 
government and ceremonies of the national church, 
as might tend to satisfy the scruples of the more 
moderate non-conformists. In Burnet's account of 
this unsuccessful effort, though some of the grounds 
on which it was resisted, are stated with fairness, 
the reader, on the whole, seems lefl to conclude, 
that the advocates for comprehension, as it was 
called, not only acted from motives of christian 
charity, (a point which no candid mind will dispute,) 
but were, also, guided by soundness of judgment, 
and enlarged views of religion. It must, however^ 
be felt, that, if this were the fact, an inference 
might be made, reflecting discredit, not only on the 
actual opponents of the measure, but on the national 
church itself; whose improvement is thus supposed 
to have been obstructed, and, by consequence, its 
imperfection perpetuated. 

In this view, it is of importance, that we should 
be able to judge with certainty, under what distinct 
considerations Hale engaged in this pursuit : whe- 
tber the interest he took in the question, was the 
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result of impartial reason, and penetrating sagacity; 
or whether, even this worthy and excellent person, 
might not, on this particular occasion, have heen 
influenced by some rooted prepossession : in a word^ 
whether there was not some party bias, of which he 
himself might have scarcely been conscious, but, 
from which, all his strength of understanding, and 
depth of experience, might have been inadequate 
%o set him at perfect liberty. 

It is conceived, that Baxter's memoir will be 
found amply sufficient to satisfy this inquiry. Among 
the particulars which it contains, there are some, 
which put it beyond a doubt, that the otherwise 
liberal and enlightened Hale, could not be wholly 
without bias on the questions in dispute; as it 
plainly appears, that his mind was, in a certain 
degree, influenced by puritanic prepossessions. 

The evidences of this fact, might, from their 
minuteness, have escaped observation, if they had 
not met the eye of one, whose own prejudices made 
him sharp-sighted in whatever was favourable to 
his cause ; and who could not but desire, to record 
the slightest sanction, from so great a name. Seem- 
ingly trivial as the circumstances are, their signi- 
ficancy will be felt to admit of no dispute ; and, 
had they been questionable, the intimacy between 
Hale and Baxter would have led to explanation. 

The fact of such an intimacy has been expressly 
noticed by Burnet. < Hale,' says he, * held great 
conversation with Mr. Baxter, who was his neigh- 
bour, at Acton; on whom he looked as a person 
of great devotion and piety.' Baxter observes 
farther^ that the seat in which he himself sat in thq 
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dmrcii at Aeton, was next to that of judge Hi^ 
Tbif deaerwea to be noticed, because the STn^toms 
0f Hale's non-conlbniiiiig tendency appeared, in hk 
bebarioitr at diarcli ; and Baxter's constant near- 
ness made it impossible, that he ahoold miseonstme 
accidental morements, into settled intention. 

Baxter's words are, ^ His bdHnroor in the cfanrdi 
was conformable, but prudent. In common pnijer, 
be behaved himself as others: saving, that, to avoid 
the diferencing <^ the gospels, from the epistles, 
and the bowing at the name <^ Jesus, from .the 
names Christ, Saviour, God, &&, he would use 
some equality in his gestures, and stand up at the 
readily of all God*s words alike.' 

This statement requires no elucidation. It is 
obvious, that this worthy man was influenced, 
either by the scruples, or the dislikes, of non-con- 
finrmity* He believed, either that the observances 
enjoined by the churdi of England were, in them- 
selves, exceptionable ; or, at least, that it was 
wrong to make them obligatory. Whichsoever of 
the two sentiments possessed the mind of Hale, his 
wish for indulgence to non-conformists is accounted 
for, on other grounds, besides those of mibiassed 
reason, and penetrating sagacity. He had a real, 
though limited fellow-feeling, with the party whose 
cause he was espousing ; and, though his mind was 
too sound to admit of actual fetters on his con- 
science, the puritanic bias was sufficient, to excite 
commiseration, and engage exertion. 

This tendency in judge Hale may be reasonably 
explained, by what Burnet has told us respecting 
education* His tutor at Oxfin*d, was Obadiah 
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Sedgwick, one of the most zealous puritans of that 
day ; and, though Hale*8 habits, while at college^ 
were, probaUy, in no respect, in unison with those 
of Sedgwick, yet, some evidence of personal attach* 
ment is shown, in Hale's wish to commence that 
military career, to which the first ardour of his 
youth aspired, in company with Sedgwick ; who 
had, just then, been appointed chaplain to the leader 
of a projected expedition. It was natural, therefore, 
that Hale, when afterwards entering deliberately 
on ji strict course of conduct, should look back 
with respect, on the stem virtue of his first in- 
structor. It was most likely, that, from this source. 
Hale had derived the seeds of that religious con- 
scientiousness^, which gained so early the ascendant 
in his character, and which distinguished his whole 
subsequent life. Thus, perhaps, it was, in the 
ni^ure of things, impossible, that the piety of Hale, 
however essentially pure and exemplary, should not 
have been, in some degree, tinged with the pre- 
judices of non-conformity. 

In imputing this partiality to judge Hale, nothing 
is less intended, than to detract from his general 
(^racter. The pure spirit of christian piety, which 
actuated his mind and heart ; the exalted morality, 
which governed every movement, both of his private 
and professional conduct; the expansive bene- 
volence, with which he embraced mankind; the 
noble view which he took, of every principle and 



* Perhaps, ^h»fint seeds may have been sown, by his own father; or by 
bis relation and gvardlan, Bfr. Kingscot : which latter, ' was inclined to 
the way of thos^ then called puritans ; and put him to some schools, that 
were taught by flomt of that party.* See pages 13. and li. — Ed. 
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purpose of Christianity; his intense and unremitting 
application, of every truth apprehended by his in-* 
defatigable and capacious mind^ to the still further 
perfecting of his own life, and the yet deeper puri- 
fication of his own heart, . • these are excellencies, 
not to be obscured by such errors of judgment, 
as, in one shape or other, are inseparable from 
mortality. 

. Besides, it might be questioned, whether those 
remaining marks of puritanic prepossession, do not 
add as much to the moral respectability of Hale's 
patronage of the non-conformists, as they take from 
its argumentative force. It is better to have ill- 
trained sensibilities, than no sensibilities at all. To 
this latter suspicion judge Hale might have been 
liable, had he appeared to favour the non-con- 
formists, from latitudinarian indifference. His at- 
tachment, on the contrary, shows what he would 
have been, under other training. His mind, sus- 
ceptible and tenacious of puritanic impressions, 
would doubtless, in suitable circumstances, have 
been equally susceptible and tenacious, of those 
very different, but certainly not less natural im- 
pressions, which a Hooker, a Herbert *, a Ham- 
mond, a Ken, a Nelson f, and^ in the kindlier season 
of life, even a stern Milton J, derived from the 
sweetly-solemn services of our establishment. 

* See Hcrliert's poem, entitled Church Music. A. K. 
t Robert Nelson, Esq. ; the excellent author of the well-known work on 
the festivals. A, K. 

X Milton has left a testimony to the impressivencss of our cathedral ser. 
vices, as experienced by himself in his more youthM days, which cannot 
be too often called to recollection : . . 

* But let my due feet never fail. 
To walk the studious cloister's pale. 
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Enoij^h has been said, to explain the part which 
judge Hale took, respecting the non-conformists. 
But, the great question of that day having thus 
come before us, it is not possible to dismiss it, with- 
out inquiring, whether the light afforded by sub- 
sequent events, has more tended to justify those 
who wished to relax, or those who successfully 
maintained the strictness of conformity. 

The object aimed at by those who would have 
lowered the terms of conformity, was, in itself, 
inexpressibly inviting. It was their hope, to see 
the great body of professing christians in England, 
united in one communion ; so as to annihilate that 
schism, which, in the judgment of both parties, 
had been the great blemish of the English church, 
from almost the earliest stage of the reformation. 
But, allowing every merit to the intention, can we, 
at this day, refuse the praise of deeper foresight to 
their opponents ; Who argued, that, if some things 
were changed, in order to please the party then 
applying, successive parties might arise, making 
fresh demands, and inventing as good reasons for 
the second and third concessions, as had been 
urged for the first ? 



And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars, massy proof. 

And storied windows, richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the fulL voiced quire below. 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may, with sweetness through mine car, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

Il Pexsbkoso. A. Kk 
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Even at that time, the non-conformuag body 
presented appearances, which precluded all rational 
hope of general comprehension ; except it were 
iucli a comprehension, as would leave every class 
in unrestrained enjoyment of its own peculiarities. 
Already, there were not only presbyterians, but 
independents, anabaptists, quakers, and various non- 
descripts ; with every prc^ostic of increasing vari- 
eties. Could any unprejudiced mind have dreamed, 
of uniting such discordant elements ? And yet, in 
these circumstances, the impracticability of the 
case was but imperfectly displayed. The true 
principle of non-conformists, has be^n, since that 
time, more fully developed ; we now know, that, in 
their view, a national church establishment, of what- 
ever kind, is incompatible with the spirit, and ini- 
mical to the object, of that mystical kingdom which 
the Son of God has established in this lower world. 

If, therefore, such an ecclesiastical modification, 
as was wished for by judge Hale and his associates, 
had been adopted, general pacification could not, 
even then, have been attained; and the discovery 
of new grounds of dissent, would have made the 
prospect more and more hopeless. In the mean- 
time, the English church establishment would have 
parted with some of its most distinguishing charac- 
teristics; those features, in particular, which are 
derived from the ancient church, would have been, 
in a great measure, defaced; and, of course, the 
principle of adhering, on all doubtful points, to the 
concurrence of christian antiquity, could have been 
isted on no longer. 

the church of England thus deserted her 
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ancient gtx)und, where, we cannot bat ask, should 
alteration have stopped ? A practice once origin* 
ated, is repeated without difEculty. Can we, then, 
entertain a doubt, that the successive endeavours 
which have been used, at one time, to new modify 
the forms of our worship ; at another, to abate the 
strictness of our doctrinal creed, . . would have been 
as successful, as, in our actual circumstances, they 
have proved abortive ? To nothing, under heaven, 
can we so reasonably ascribe the defeat of all such 
efforts, as to the dread of disturbing, what had re<» 
raained so long substantially unaltered. Had there 
been no room for this feeling, other considerations 
might not have been available^ against the apparent 
plausibility of what was asked, or the persevering 
ardour of the applicants. Had the work of demo- 
lition once begun, its progress would have been both 
certain and illimitable; each successive change 
would have been the precedent for another, yet 
more substantial and vital. 

In proportion, then, as we advert to the dangers 
which we have escaped, and learn to appreciate the 
blessings thus preserved to us, the more clearly 
shall we discover, and the more gratefully acknow<^. 
ledge, that the defeat of Hale and his associates, 
in their well-meant, but short-sighted endeavours, 
is chiefly to be ascribed, neither to the jealous 
churchmen, nor to the wily politicians, of that day ; 
but to the over-ruling Providence of Heaven; which, 
foreseeing vicissitudes beyond the reach of human 
conjecture, was resolved to keep the church of 
England in perfect fitness, to ride out the storms 
which she was destined to encounter, 

d 2 
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of sodeCT, win become both TisUe and repolsiTe, 
amid the opeaii^ beamB of intdilectiBl day. Thus, 
the greater and more general the improvmient, the 
weaker will be the inflseDoe of religion, and the 
lewer and less respectaUe its Totaries. They who 
hold the highest place in the scale erf* human natme, 
will stand lowest in the scale of rel^ion ; mitil, at 
length, the efficacy of rd^ioos prina{^ may be 
apprdiended to cease, when its influences are most 
indispensaUe. 

It is not necessary to iDostrate these remarks by 
addadng instances, in which, in one respect or 
other, they are continually vmfied. Suffice it to 
a^ where on earth are all the requisites for engag- 
ing higher minds so substantially affiwded, as in oar 
sober, yet dignified, our strictly reformed, but not 
metamorphosed or mutilated estabtishment ? 

Elsewhere, if the public worship of God purports 
to be reasonable, it is not attractive ; or, if it aims 
at being attractive, it offends against reason. In the 
former instance, it addresses the mere mind, with- 
out conciliating the imagination or bodily sgoscbi 
in the latter instance, it so confines itself to the 
imagination and bodily senses, as to n^lect the 
rational mind. The attempered medium between 
both extremes, or rather the happy combination 
which unites both purposes, so far as it yet exists, 
exists in the English church alone. * It exists there, 

* The late exceOent editor, bad be, at tbe time, been equally aware of 
their foundnett and importance, as, in hit latter days he certainly was, 
would, undoubtedly, have made honourable mention, of the Scotch and 
American episcopal churches. Let it, however, be recollected, that nearly 
thirty years have now elapsed, since the original publication of this pre- 
face ; ^and that, within the last ten years especially, primitive Christianity 
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not only because, in the crisis of reformation, it was 
a leading object not to lose the substance of ancient 



has been advancing with unwonted vigour, at the other side of the At- 
lantic 

Certainly, a church, whidi daily recals the still verdant memory of such 
names as Dehon and Hobart, and which yet rejoices in the patriarchal 
energy of White, and the manly vigour of the Onderdonks, has no reason 
to be despondent of the Aiture. The latest publication which has reached 
us (Vom * the American strand,* affbrds, perhaps, a brighter prospect of 
sound, uncompromising church principle, than any with which we have 
been lately gratified. I am sure, that I shall not only be excused, but 
thanked, for producing from it, the following extract : . . 

' Of Philippi,* (a church and city, of which the text naturally induced 
the mention) * I know not whether a vestige now remains. Macedonia, 
the province, then, of Rome, has passed flrom hand to hand, and been, by 
turns, the battle-groimd of tyrants, and the skulking.place of slaves, till 
the bare name alone is left And even the Roman empire, tlien shadowing 
over, in her high and palmy state, the subject world, has shed long her 
branching honours, and bowed down her towering trunk, and perished 
from the root While here, to-day, in a new world, of which no poet then 
had dreamed, after the lapse of seventeoi ages, and at the distance of five 
thousand miles, . . the gospel, which Paul preached, is proclaimed ; the 
sacraments which Paul transmitted, are administered; and a council of 
the cfaurch, with their Epaphroditus at their head, is assembled, in the 
name of God, and in his service, in precisely the same orders, laymen, 
deacons, presbyters, which Paul addressed at Philippi 

' Let there a man rise up, now, that can give, on human principles, a 
satisfactory solution of this strange exemption from human change and 
dissolution ! Let there a christian man come forward, and, in the sight 
ot God, declare his clear conviction, that this thing could be so, but by the 
special and immediate interposition of the providence of God, . . the same 
divine assurance, that has kept the gospel from extinction, or corruption, 
also preserving the ministry, and the sacraments of the church of Christ, 
in their original character and form ! The gospel is but a book : . . and 
yet, while the writings of the most distinguished authors, contemporary 
with its composition, have perished wholly, or remain in few and scat- 
tered fragments,. . its sacred contents are still held by us entire and 
unimpaired. The sacraments of baptism, and the Lord's supper, are, 
outwardly, but ceremonies: . . and yet, while all the gorgeous rites, and 
glittering apparatus, of the false religions, with the pomp, and pageantry, 
and splendour, of kingdoms and empires that controlled the world, have 
vanished like the clouds at sunset, these simple offices, . . the sprinkling 
of the infant's brow, with the pure water of the baptismal font ; the meek, 
unostentatious banquet of the bread and wine, which the Lord once broke, 
and blessed, and commanded to be received, . . still hold their place, in 
every, land where Jesus is proclaimed ; are still received by countless miU 
lions, as pledges of their salvation, and emblems of the love that brought 
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excellence, the elevation of ancient piety, or the 
dignity of ancient observances ; but also, because 
the good sense of modern times has felt the just* 
ness of that early discrimination, and, to the present 
moment, has guarded the invaluable treasure with 
unremitting vigilance, and unyielding firmness. 

We are deeply indebted to Divine Providence, 
for our enfranchisement from the fetters of super- 
stition, and the yoke of mental bondage : but we 
are excited to a still more cordial gratitude, by the 
consideration, that those employed to pluck up the 
tares, were not permitted to root up also the wheat 
with them ; and every subsequent danger, which, 
from time to time, has threatened to despoil the 
English church of one or other portion of her fair 
inheritance, may now be looked back upon, with 
enlightened satisfaction, and exalted pleasure. We 
enjoy the inestimable result of those successive 
escapes : and our enjoyment increases, in propor- 



it. The distinction of the ministry into three orders, with the excInsiTe 
power of self.perpetuation in the highest, if it be not ordained ot God, is 
but the arrangement of human skill, or the device of human ambition ; 
. . and yet, while all the governments on earth have changed in form, 
once and again, within the christian era ; while revolution has succeeded 
revolution, and emperors, consuls, kings, dictators, . . come like shadows, 
have so departed,. . the arrangement which we claim as apostolical, the 
arrangement which we find in the Fhilippian church, is still, under all 
forms of civil government, preserved ; has never, in the tract of ages, 
suffered interruption ; against all adverse circumstances, . . pride, preju. 
dice, poverty, indifference, treachery,. . is still maintained, by more than 
nineteen twentieths of all that bear the christian name; and by none who 
do maintain it, into whatever other corruption they may have fallen, (I 
mention it as an incontestable fact, and fUll of matter for deep contempku 
tion) have the great doctrines of the gospel, the proper divinity of Jetut 
Christ, and the atonement for all sin by his blood, ever been denied.* . . 
Thb Gospel, is the Church : . . a Sermon, delivered at the annual Con. 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Massachusetts ; Wednesday, 
June 20., 1832., by George Washington Doane, Rector of Trinity Church, 
BostoD. [Since, most deservedly, chosen bishop of New Jersey.] — Ed. 
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tion as instances of religious vacillation multiply 
around us. While increasing numbers < go astray 
in the wilderness/ . . our settled, unaltered, and 
radically primitive church, secures to us ' a peace- 
able habitation, and quiet resting-place.' 

It could not answer this end, merely as a national 
establishment. As such, indeed, it might interest 
political men ; and serve well enough for those, who 
are satisfied to take things as they find them. But» 
on this ground alone, it could not challenge examin« 
ation; it could not possess authority, over either 
reason or conscience. It is the consistency of our 
national church with itself; its essential sameness* 
(notwithstanding circumstantial changes,) with what 
it was originally; and its consequent vital retention 
of catholic faith and piety, . . that faith, which was 
' once delivered to the saints,' and that piety, which 
' is profitable for all things,' . . it is this, which con* 
stitutes the basis of its strength : while its exquisite 
accordance to full-grown human nature, and to ad- 
vanced and enlightened society, affords an additional 
evidence, which will be felt to increase in conclu- 
siveness, in proportion as our church becomes the 
subject of close and philosophical reflection. 

We, evidently, are in no danger of praying to 
God erroneously, when we daily address him in the 
sentiments, and even in the expressions, which have 
given utterance and wing to the devotions of the 
western church, in some instances, for sixteen hun* 
dred, in all leading instances, for twelve hundred 
years. We cannot doubt the soundness of our faith> 
when we know it to be that, by which all the vir- 
tues, of all the saints, were sustained and cherished; 
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foy which they were so raised above earth, and so 
animated with the purest and most exalted affections, 
as, even in this world, to enjoy, by anticipation, the 
felicity of heaven. And lastly, we cannot but value 
those observances, in which christians of the purest 
times did not disdain to seek support for their piety: 
in which, most probably under apostolic sanction, 
they merely transferred from the ancient dispens- 
ation, those circumstantial aids, which, on every 
ground of reason, were alike applicable to the new : 
and which, from the second century to the present 
hour, have been evincing tlieir utility^ in the alli- 
ance which they have maintained, between religion 
and natural feeling : in the multiplied associations, 
with which they have occupied and engaged the 
'mind : and in the exterior grace, beaut}^ and cheer- 
fulness, by which they have added to the attractive- 
ness of divine worship, and helped to introduce the 
deepest and most beneficial impressions. 

In all these respects, we, of the church of Eng- 
land, are only echoing the voices, repeating the 
movements, and tracing the footsteps, of the great 
body of the church militant, which has marched 
on before ; and which, for our guidance, has left 
behind it, a path more discernible than the galaxy 
in the heavens. In this path it is, that the un- 
altered church of England, breathing forth her own 
authentic spirit, in the uniform voice of her for- 
mularies, has guided all her genuine and faithful 
children ; as if it had been her leading ambition, 
(as it is, in truth, amongst reformed communions, 
her distinguishing characteristic,) to keep in view, 
and'reduce to practice, that explicit, yet much for^ 
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gotten oracle : • • < Thus/ saith the Lord, < stand ye 
in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths.; 
where is the good way ? and walk therein, and ye 
shairfind rest for your souls/ * • 

Can it be questioned, that some distinct guidance 
is necessary, when religious novelties so frequently 
press upon our notice ; and when ' discord, with a 
thousand various mouths,' perplexes the unlearned 
christian, in proportion to his solicitude to know 
and embrace the truth ? Amidst the paths which 
open before him, and the contending calls of, • . ' Lo, 
Christ is here,' and * Lo, Christ is there,' how shall 
the honest, but untaught individual, ascertain the 
way of safety ? Is it the volume of holy scripture, 
interpreted, for himself, by each private person, 
which shall extricate from this labyrinth ? Alas ! it 
is with this sacred book in their hands, that the 
various parties have separated from each other: and 
the great point in question is, not, whether the 
written word of God is to be listened to, but, solely, 
in what manner it is to be understood, and practi- 
cally applied. 

The church of England, and she only, proposes 
to relieve us from this embarrassment, without any 
concomitant claim of mental subjugation. She is 
willing to be a guide, without assuming to be a 
directress. Instead of pronouncing as an oracle, 
she deduces what is safest and most beneficial, 

* * The only way, both to peace and truth, is true humility : which will 
teach us, to think meanly of our own abilities ; to be diffident of our own 
apprehensions and judgments ; to ascribe much, to the reverend antiquity, 
greater sanctity, deeper insight, of our blessed predecessors. This only, 
wUl keep us in the beaten road, without all extravagant deviations into 

VNTHODDEN BY.PATH&* Bp. HaLL. Wot/cS, vi. 371. — £l>. 
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iWnn the ccmcurr^iat jwfcrmeiit* and authaiticated 
f^au)u» of sevettteea successire centuries ; and she 
WACourasres every ctunpelent inquirer, to obtain satis- 
ihction for himseh« Invm the same unvarying sources, 
of practical inibmuitioiu and rational conyiction. 

It ia too certain^ that to some, the best and hap- 
piest ^idance will af^pear less desiraUe, than 
indetinite seUVlirection; because^ by too many, the 
chief good is thoi^t to consisti in an unrestrained 
|)ower of approvii\g« or rejectimr* rather than in the 
practical justness of the approbation^ or the rejec- 
tion. • To others^ who suppose strong emotion to 
be the only likely means of working effectually on 
the hunmn mind, and who» therefore, conclude, 

« * When ire obtenr b^v »uc^ dMve k, of impatient mbmission to 
«uthorttT i hov much denxv tbrre it la indiTiduals, to <juit th&x own 
adhere; to «ugfifst, mm! purMwv their tmrn pians, for tbe coofirmation, or 
JMlvancement, of tbe chnctiui osttae; to becccBe tbe adrocates of general 
chrbtianitT, and to tertUV aa mmtijfhvmoe, to forms of be&e<^ and of worship, 
. . we cannot but believe, that, hi thoie iadiTiduak, tbete nust be a strange 
ignorance, of what is required of tbeaB, by tbe cburcb to whidi tbey 
ftieloog. 

* In a deep feeling of the crib aiiMed b? such proceedings, we cannot 
but earnestly beseech those who are tfxvt to become public teachers in 
tiur church, not to overlook this ecseotial branrh of a dnical education ; 
but to study deeply her coostitutiOD ; and to understand, what is the real 
situation of the minister of an cpiscofial church, and what are his duties, 
. . before they undertake them. 

*^rrue, indeed, it is, that the christian spirit may esust, independendy 
of all this : true is it, that, at the farthest rerge of the earth, and remote 
ftom every form, of every church, tiie qiirit of christian hope, lore, and 
joy, may glow in the bosom of the rhrisTian. But t*a^, neither ahers tbe 
pitnciples of human nature, (which, as for as we can judge, first induced 
Ibe great Founder of diriatiaoity, to order the use of external forms in 
hit church ;) nor lessens the obligation of those forms. 

* Their necessity, and their expediency, I need not, and I win not, cod. 
dder here : but thus much cannot be denied, that he, wbo has become the 
minister of a form which profiesses to be apostolical, has both set to the 
solemn record of his belief, that tMat daim can be justified ; and has as. 
suBed enKj^Mtfttiaa, which such a i»t>fession implies. Before he does 
■^b|^MVBMaMes, become the minister of another form, or the 

^/t^r ^^HN^ tmder no fimn ; tmt, wbeo he has done so, be has 
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that edification is to be hoped for, only from that 
which terrifies, or melts, or inflames, . • the equable 
temperament of the established forms will naturally 
be less inviting, than the spirit-striving exertions of 
sectarian missionaries. Those also, as already in- 
timated, who confine the church of Christ to volun- 
tary associations of a segregated few, cannot but 
condemn a form of Christianity, which opens its 
sanctuary to entire nations. Those, lastly, who 
regard God as an inexorable sovereign, rather than 
as a loving and gracious father, will necessarily 
believe, that the only safe rule, in matters pertain- 
ing to God, is to be found in the strict letter of 
holy scripture; and will, of course, shrink back 
from all discretionary attempts, to make divine wor- 
ship pleasant, or attractive to natural feeling. 
So long, therefore, as these, or similar persua- 



declared, that, in his belief, the one only true, and efftetual way, of carrying 
on hia Master's work on earth, is that way on which he has entered ; and 
that, that form to which he has declared his adherence, is the form 
Bpproyed by his Master himself. 

' He is, therefore, become, now, the minister of a. CHnRCH ; and, tthile 
he 9<mtinttes so, must pursue the road which that church dictates. If con- 
tinued research should lead him to doubt the truth of the doctrines which 
the church delivers, he must quit her bosom ; for, while he remains in 
it, be must teach what the church commands, in the sphere which she 
assigns. He may think, that, at some time, something is left, in that 
church, undone, which should be done; something done, which should be 
left undone : but he will know, also, that it belongs not to him, to remedy 
the error, or supply the deficiency. He will know, that God, under whose 
especial guidance he believes the church to be, may, indeed, permit evil ; 
but that his good spirit will rectify what is wrong, and supply what is 
wanting, in the app(Hnted way, and at the due season. His one aim will, 
therefore, be, fiilly to understand what the spirit of the church is; his 
one aim, to fulfil it : he will earnestly desire, to unite with all his brethren ; 
and not cause, or foster, separation : he will yield a ready, and cheerfbl 
obedience, to the authority of the church ; and not endeavour to escape 
inrom that submission, which he owes it*. . State of Protestantism, in 
Germany ; by the Kev. Hugh James Rosa^ B.D. p. SS4. 8d edit. — £dw 
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f kms have [dace in the christian world, the eniaarg^ 
ment of our estahlished church must necessarilj 
be impeded, and its influence counteracted. But, 
in the riew of unprejudiced reason, can such cen- 
sures be judged to reflect discredit on the En^ish 
church ? Without the lightest severitj of remark, 
on the several classes, who ^us varioudj arraign 
the established religion, it is sufficient to ask, aa 
what properties of our churdi do ^e accusations 
fall ? Is it not, on her settled belief, her sober and 
tranquil spirit, her con^rehensive benignity, her 
free and filial piety ? Shall we wish to escape 
these charges ? Rather, wfll not every enlightened 
member of our establishment, say from his inmost 
soul, . . ' Be our church still thus disliked, and ^us 
censured, rather than attain popularity, by the 
compromise of any one ancient tenet, or the relin- 
quishment of any one venerable observance ' ! 

As the church of England is, she will be revered 
and loved, by the purest, noblest, and most en- 
larged spirits. Though her devotion may not 
spread like flame through a multitude, it will not £ajl 
to communicate itself to every susceptible heart, and 
to glow in every rightly disposed mind ; consuming, 
in proportion as it prevails, all that defiles, debases, or 
contracts the inner man; and gradually assimilating 
the immortal mind to those perfected intelligences, 
with whom, if it be but fitted for their society, it is 
destined to live, in the presence of God for ever. 

Let only the church of England be examined by 
those tests, which obvious reason points out as the 
fairest and least fallacious, . . namely, by the spirit 

which she worships God, . • by the depth, the 
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sublimity, the moral ardour, the mental calm, the 
unfeigned reverence, the cheerful, yet humble af- 
fiance, which, altogether, form the yet unrivalled 
character of her stated devotions, . . let her, in a 
word, be seen in that truth and simplicity, in which 
she presents herself to the father of spirits, and 
searcher of hearts, • . and what greater blessedness 
could be conceived, on this side heaven, than to 
breathe the spirit, to be imbued with the sanctity, 
to attain the moral liberty, to possess the divine 
tranquillity, whidi our inestimable formularies are 
ever bringing before us, and inviting us to pursue ? 
Is it not, in the most perfect manner possible, * the 
path of the just, which is as the shining light ; 
which shineth, more and more, unto the perfect 
day ? ' And by what other means could we pro- 
ceed in this path, more certainly, or more success- 
fully, than by such an application to ourselves, of 
the petitions in which we publicly join, as may, 
through that grace, which is in readiness to give 
effect to every honest effort, tend more and more, 
to transfuse the spirit and substance of our liturgy^ 
into our minds and hearts ? 

To this end, may it be the chief ambition of the 
ministers of our church, adequately to unveil, and 
illustrate, theae invaluable treasures ! May it, above 
all, be their object to feel for themselves, what they 
are appointed to communicate to others I In a 
word, may the spirit of the liturgy live in their 
hearts! Our establishment, thus supported, thus 
administered, would accomplish its every purpose. 
Its solemn, yet cheerful beauty, would engage the 
first sensibilities of childhood ; its gently insinuated, 
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jet powerful, discipline *, would shield the puritj 
c£ youth ; its sublime morality would illumiDate 
every path, and influence every movement, of 
active life ; and its tranquil spirit would invite de- 
clining age, to seek, in its soothing bosom, com* 
pensation for the infirmities, and support under the 
sufBerings, of sinking nature. 

We conduiie with this earnest, but we trust, un« 
presumptuous anticipation, that, in proportion as 
the human mind is understood, as Christianity is 
comprehended, as the full meaning of holy scripture 
is developed, as the history of the church universal 
is weighed and digested, . • in the same proportion, 
the church of England will be valued, loved, and ve* 
nerated. The great charter (^nature and providence 
has established, that temperaments shall survive, 
when extremes are no more : • • opiniontjm com- 

MCNTA D£L£T DI£S; NATUILS JUDICIA CONFIRM AT. 

* It §eea» atrange (Imt so the tatt is) that some hare nndentood Mc 
Knox to use this word, in its eeeiesiasticai, rather than its moral tetoe. 
1/ the reason of the thing did not speak for itsdf, it is clear, from the cod. 
rersation with Mr. Farkin, detailed in the introductioa, that, what has 
been ealled eedesiastical discipline, amid not have been intended. 

The fikct is, the only just, and even classical term, has been employed, 
in its appropriate meaning, Tbos, Facdolati : . .** Discxplixa : syncope, 
• disdpislma : rs^o Tirendi et £scen£, que disctpiUts traditur. * Hcc, 
igitor est tna disdpiiMa, tic tn tmsHtmis adolescaUa f Cic pro Cori. cap. 

17.'" 

A greathiminaryof onrcfaorch, in bis Ascoone' Against ra^ censuring 
•nd judging,* properly doddates the subject : . . 

' We take upon as, to purge his floor, to sever the chaff from the com, 
and the Ures from the wheat, and discriminate the goats fVom the sheep : 
which to perform, wiU be the work of God*s infinite wisdom and justice, 
at the last day.' * . . Babbow, toL L senn. Sa — Eo. 
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• * Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 
Tin tb' eternal morrow dawn. 
And then, . . the curtain shall be drawn.* Cbashaw. 
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' En France, on ne lit gu^re un ouvrage, que pour en parler.* 

Mad. db Stael. 

' The same remark, I am sorry to say, is becoming more and more appli- 
cable to our own country.* Duqalo Stewart. 
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No part of history is more instructive and delight- 
ing, than the lives of great and worthy men : the 
shortness of them invites many readers ; and there 
are such little, and yet remarkable passages in them, 
too inconsiderable to be put in a general history of 
the age in which they lived, that all people are very 
desirous to know them. This makes Plutarch's Lives 
be more generally read, than any of all the books, 
which the ancient Greeks or Romans writ. 

But the lives of heroes and princes are commonly 
filled with the account of the great things done by 
them ; which do, rather, belong to a general, than a 
particular history ; and do rather amuse the reader's 
fancy with a splendid show of greatness, than offer 
him what is really so useful to himself. And, in- 
deed, the lives of princes are either writ with so 
much flattery, by those who intended to merit by 
it, at their own hands, or others concerned in them ; 
or with so much spite, by those, who, being ill used 
by them, have revenged themselves on their memory, 
. . that there is not much to be built on them. And, 
though the ill.nature of many makes what is satiri- 
cally writ, to be generally more read and believed, 
than when the flattery is visible and coarse, yet, cer- 
tainly, resentment, as much as interest, may make 
the writer corrupt the truth of history. And, since 

B 2 
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ail men have dieir blind sides> and commit errors, 
he that will industriouidy lay these together^ lesris^ 
oat, or but ^^dy touching, what should be set 
against them to balance them» may make a Terj good 
man appear in bad colours^ So« upon the whole 
matter, there is not that reason to expect^ either 
much truth, or great instrucdoo^ Irom. what is written 
concerning heroes or princes; tor iew haTe been 
able to imitate the patterns Suetonius set the world, 
in writing the lives of the Roman Emperorsy with 
die same freedom^ that they had led them. But 
the lives of private men> though they seldom enter- 
tain the reader with such a variety of passages as 
the other do, yet,, certainly, they oifer him thii^ 
diat are more imitable ; and do present wisdom and 
virtue to him^ not only in a iair idea^ which is often 
looked on as a piece of the invention or ^mcy of the 
writ^, but. in such plain and familiar instances, as 
do both direct him better,, and persuade him more ; 
and there are not such temptations to bias those 
who write them, so that we may, geoerally, depend 
more on the truth of such relations as are given in 
diem. 

In the age in which we live, religion and virtue 
have be^i proposed and defended^ with such ad- 
vantages, with that great ^jrce of reason, and those 
persuasions, that they can hardly be matched in 
fisrmer times : yet, after all this, there are but few 
much wrought on by them; which, perhaps, flows 
from this, among other reasons, that there are not 
so many excellent pattanos set out, as might, both 
^0^1^^ shorter, and more effectual manner, recommend 
^ ^uo the world, whidi discourses do but cokfij; 
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the wit and style of the writer being more considered, 
than the argument which they handle ; and, there- 
fore, the proposing virtue and religion in such a 
model, may, perhaps, operate more, than the per- 
spective of it can do : and, for the history of learn- 
ing, nothing does so preserve and improve it, as the 
writing the lives of those who have been eminent 
in it. 

Tliere is no book the ancients have left us, which 
might have informed us more, than Diogenes Laer- 
tius's lives of the philosophers, if he had had the art 
of writing equal to that great subject which he under- 
took : for, if he had given the world such an account 
of them, as Gassendus has done of Peiresk*, how 
great a stock of knowledge might we have had, 
which, by his unskilfulness, is, in a great measure, 
lost : since, we must now depend only on him, be- 
cause we have no other or better author, that has 
written on that argument. 

For many ages, there were no lives writ, but by 
monks; through whose writings, there runs such 
an incurable humour, of telling incredible and 
inimitable passages, that little in them can be 

* Gassendi, born at Provence, in France, 1592 : Peiresc, born at Beau, 
gensier, in the same country, 1580. 

* Gas«endi gave the life of Peiresc, in elegant Latin ; one of those de- 
lightful works, which exhibit a striking likeness of a great and good man, 
at Aill length, and show every feature, and fold of the drapery, in the 
strongest and clearest light' 

Peiresc was, manifestly, a favourite with Burnet In his * Own Times,* 
we meet the following passage: * He,* Sir Robert Murray, * was the most 
universally beloved and esteemed, by men of all sides and sorts, of any man 
I have ever known in my whole life. He was a pious man ; and, in the 
midst of armies and courts, he spent many hours a day in devotion. He 
had gone through the easy part of mathematics, and knew the history of 
nature, beyond any man I ever yet knew. He had a genius much like 
Peirt'ski, askeis described by Gassendi.* Burnet Own Times, L 101. 
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believed, or proposed as a pattern. Sulpitius 
. Severus*, and Jerome f, showed too much credulity 
in the lives they writ ; and raised Martin j: and 
Hilarion § beyond what can be reasonably believed. 
After them, Socrates, Theodoret, Sozomen||, and 
Palladiusir took a pleasure to tell uncouth stories 
of the monks of Thebai's, and Nitria. And those 
who came after them, scorned to fall short of them ; 
but raised their saints above those of former ages ; 
-SO that, one would have thought, that indecent way 
of writing could rise no higher. And this humour 
infected even those, who had, otherwise, a good 
sense of things, and a just apprehension of man- 
kind; as may appear in Matthew Paris**, who, 
though he was a writer of great judgment and 
fidelity, yet he has corrupted his history, with much 
of that alloy. But, when emulation and envy arose 
among the several orders or houses, then, they 
improved in that art of making romances, instead 
of writing lives : to that pitch, that the world be- 
came generally much scandalized with them. The 
Franciscans and Dominicans tried who could say 
the most extravagant things, of the founders, or 
other saints, of their orders : and the Benedictines, 

* An ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century. The best edition of his 
works, was printed at Venice, 1741 — 54. 2 vols. 4ta 

f The best editions of the works of St Jerome, are the Benedictine, by 
Tire Martianay. Paris, 1693— 170& 5 vols, folio ; and that of Vailarsius, 
Verona, 1734—42. 11 vols, folia 

I S. Martin, Bp. of Tours. 

^ Hilarion, the founder of the monastic life : he became the companion 
of & Anthony. Bom A. D. 291 ; died 371. 

II The best edition of these historians, is that of Reading; Cantabr. 1720. 
f Palladius ; the firiend of S. Chrysostom, and author of the * Historia 

Lausiana.* Born in the year 368, at Cappadocia : the year of his death is 
unknown. His * History ' was published by Meursius, AmsteL 1619. 
## TAe be§t cation ofM. Furls, is that of Loudon, 1684. See Brunet 
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who thought themselves possessed of the belief of 
the world) as well as of its wealth, endeavoured, all 
that was possible, still to keep up the dignity of 
their order, by out-lying the others all they could : 
and whereas, here or there, a miracle, a vision, or 
trance, might have occurred in the lives of former 
saints, now, every page was full of those wonderful 
things. 

Nor, has the humour of writing in such a manner, 
been quite laid down in this age, though more 
awakened, and better enlightened; as appears in 
the life of Philip Nerius *, and a great many more. 
And the Jesuits at Antwerp are now taking care to 
load the world with a vast and voluminous collection 
of all those lives ; that has already swelled to 
eleven volumes in folio, in a small print ; and yet, 
being digested according to the calendar, they have 
yet but ended the month of April, f The Life of 
Monsieur Renty is writ in another manner : where 
there ^e so many excellent passages, that he is 
justly to be reckoned amongst the greatest patterns 
that France has afforded, in this age. 

But, while some have nourished infidelity, and a 
scorn of all sacred things, by writing of those good 
men in such a strain, as makes, not only, what is 
60 r^ted to be disbelieved, but creates a distrust 
of the authentical writings of our most holy faith, . . 



* I%ilip de Ncsi: founder of the congregation of tiie Oratory in Italy. 
Bom in Florence, 1515 ; died at Rome, 1595. 

f The Acta Sanctorum, originally printed at Antwerp, has reached the 
ftfty-third volume ; which comprises the history ofthe saints of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteentli days of October. Whoever wishes for interest- 
ing information on the subject, may consult the * Typographical Gazetteer * 
•TDr. Henry Cotton, articU * Tongerha,*^ 161. 
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Others, have &llen into another extreme, in writing 
lives too jejunely ; sweUing them up, with trifling 
accounts, of the childhood and education, and the 
domestic or private affairs, of those persons of whom 
they write, in which the world is little concerned : 
by these, they become so flat, that few care to read 
them ; for, certainly, those transactions only, are fit 
to be delivered to posterity, that may carry with 
them some useful piece of knowledge, to afler- 
times. 

I have, now, an argument before me, which will 
afford, indeed, only a short history ; but will contain 
in it as great a character, as, perhaps, can be given 
of any, in this age ; since there are few instances 
of more knowledge, and greater virtues, meeting in 
one person. I am^ upon one account, (beside many 
more,) unfit to undertake it, because I was not at 
all known to him ; so, I can say nothing from my 
own observation : but, upon second thoughts, I do 
not know whether this may not qualify me to write 
more impartially, though perhaps more defectively : 
for the knowledge of extraordinary persons, does, 
most commonly, bias those, who were much wrought 
on, by the tenderness of their friendship for them, 
to raise their style a little too high, when they write 
concerning them. I confess, I knew him as much, 
as the looking oflen upon him could amount to. 
The last year of his being in London, he came 
always on Sundays, when he could go abroad, to the 
chapel of the Rolls, where I then preached. In 
my life, I never saw so much gravity, tempered 
with that sweetness, and set off with so much viva- 
city, as appeared in his looks and behaviour ; which 
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disposed me to a veneration for him, which I 
never had for any, with whom I was not acquainted. 
I was seeking an opportunity of being admitted to 
his conversation : but I understood, that, between 
a great want of health, and a multiplicity of 
business, which his employment brought upon him, 
he was master of so little of his time, that I stood 
in doubt whether I might presume to rob him of 
any of it ; and so he left the town, before I could 
resolve on desiring to be known to him. 

My ^norance of the law of England made me, 
also, unfit to write of a man, a great part of whose 
character, as to his learning, is to be taken from 
his skill in the common law, and his performance in 
that. But I shall leave that, to those of the same 
robe ; since, if I engaged much in it, I must needs 
commit many errors, writing of a subject that is 
foreign to me. 

The occasion of my undertaking this, was given 
me first, by the earnest desires of some, that have 
great power over me; who, having been much 
obliged by him, and holding his memory in high 
estimation, thought I might do it some right, by 
writing his life. I was, then, engaged in the History 
of the Reformation ; so I promised, that, as soon as 
that was over, I would make the best use I could 
of such informations and memorials as should be 
brought me. 

This, I have now performed, in the best manner 
I could; and have brought into method, all the 
parcels of his life, or the branches of his character, 
which I could gather, either from the informations 
that were brought me ; or, from those that were 
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familiarly acquainted with him ; or, from his writings. 
I have not applied any of the false colours, with 
which art, or some forced eloquence, might furnish 
me, in writing concerning him ; but have endeavoured 
to set him out, in the same simplicity in which he 
lived. I have said little of his domestic concerns, 
since, though in these he was a great example, yet, 
it signifies nothing to the world, to know any par- 
ticular exercises that might be given to his patience : 
and, therefore, I shall draw a veil over all these ; 
and shall avoid saying any thing of him, but what may 
afford the reader some profitable instruction. I am 
under no temptations of saying any thing, but what 
I am persuaded is exactly true ; for, where there is 
so much excellent truth to be told, it were an in- 
excusable fault, to corrupt that, or prejudice the 
reader against it, by the mixture of falsehoods 
with it. 

In short, as he was a great example while he 
lived, so, I wish the setting him thus out to pos- 
terity, in his own true and native colours, may have 
its due influence on all persons ; but, more particu- 
larly, on those of that profession, whom it more 
immediately concerns, whether on the bench, or at 
the bar. 
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LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 



JMatthew Hale was born at Alderley in Glou- 
cestershire, the first of November, 1609. His grand- 
father was Robert Hale, an eminent clothier in 
Wotton-under-edge, in that county where he and 
his ancestors had lived for many descents : and 
they had given several parcels of land for the use 
of the poor, which are enjoyed by them to this day. 
This Robert acquired an estate of ten thousand 
pounds ; which he divided, almost equally, amongst 
his five sons ; besides the portions he gave his 
daughters, from whom a numerous posterity has 
sprung. His second son was Robert Hale, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln's-inn : he married Joan, the daughter 
of Matthew Poyntz, of Alderley, esquire, who was 
descended from that noble family of the Poyntzes 
of Acton. Of this marriage, there was no other 
issue, but this one son. His grandfather, by his 
mother, was his godfather ; and gave him his owi 
name, at his baptism. His father was a man of 
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that Strictness of conscience, that he gave over the 
practice of the law, because he could not understand 
the reason of giving colour in pleadings, which, as 
he thought, was to tell a lie ; and that, with some 
other things commonly practised, seemed to him 
contrary to that exactness of truth and justice, 
which became a christian ; so that, he withdrew 
himself from the inns of court, to live on his estate 
in the country.* Of this I was informed, by an 
ancient gentleman, that lived in a friendship with 
his son, for fifly years ; and he heard judge Jones, 
that was Mr. Hale's contemporary, declare this, in 
the king's bench. But, as the care he had to save 
his soul, made him abandon a profession, in which 
he might have raised his family much higher ; so, 
his charity to his poor neighbours, made him, not 
only, deal his alms largely among them while he 
lived f, but at his death, in 1614, he left (out of his 
small estate, which was but 100/. a-year,) 20/. a-year 
to the poor of Wotton ; which his son confirmed to 



* In thia characteristic trait of his father, we may trace the germ of that 
strict, not to say scrupulous conscientiousness, which afterwards character- 
ized sir Matthew Hale. The force of impressions received (as he must 
have received them) in the first dawn of reason, is happily illustrated, in an 
anecdote told by the late Mr. Dugald Stewart The celebrated Anthony 
Arnauld lived, it is well known, to the age of eighty-threey intent, to his 
latest hour, upon theological disputes. Now, listen to a story of his child, 
hood : one day, he was arousing himself with some boyish sport, in the 
library of cardinal du Perron ; when, suddenly, he intreatcd that a pen might 
be given him : . . * And for what purpose? ' said the cardinal : ' To write 
books, like you, against the huguenots,' was the spirited reply. The car- 
dinal, then old and infirm, could not conceal his joy, at the prospect of 
having so fearless a polemical successor : and, as he was putting the pen 
intOTOung Arnauld's hand, emphatically said, . . * I give it to you, as the 
^^iMlMiwlierd Damoetas bequeathed his pipe to the little Corydon.' See 

^i^^lifclMert to EncycL Brit VoL I. part 2. 

f ^HBbert Hale would seem to have eminently realized a maxim of 

Hmor Bicon ; to which if that great man had constantly adhered. 
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1, with some addition ; and, with this regulation, 
it should be distributed among such poor 
le-keepers, as did not receive the alms of the 
rish ; for, to give it to those, was only, as he used 
ly, to save so much money to the rich, who, by 
r, were bound to relieve the poor of the parish, 
ms, he was descended rather from a good, 
a noble family ; and yet, what was wanting in 
insignificant titles of high birth, and noble 
1, was more than made up, in the true worth 
his ancestors.* But he was soon deprived of 
happiness, of his father's care and instruction ; 
as he lost his mother before he was three years 
so, his father died before he was five ; so early 
he cast on the providence of God.f But that 
>pine8S was, in a great measure, made up to 
t: for, afler some opposition made by Mr. Thomas 
itZy his uncle by his mother, he was committed 
the care of Anthony Kingscot, of Kingscot, 



would have come down as untarnished, as it must remain im- 
»: . . ' Seek not proud riches : but such, as thou mayest get Justly, 
ly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly.' 

Essay 34. Works, i. 120. Ed. Pickering. 
' Non patre pneclaro, sed vitS et pectore puro.* Hor. 
Lad that providence soon found the means of giving him, what has 
^'fndy called, * the unspeakable blessedness of a godly homb.* . . 
/ uyt an eloquent writer of the present day, but worthy of our best 
' bere is the cradle of the christian : hence, he sallies forth, armed 
iipointi, disciplined in all the means of resistance, and AiU of hope of 
ff under his heavenly leader. Hither, he ever afterwards turns a du. 
afitetionate look, regarding it as the type and pledge of another 
and hither, when sore wounded in that conflict, he resorts to repair 
ig vigour ; and here, when abandoned by the selfish sons of the 
kiw finds, as in a sanctuary, the children of God, ready with open 
receive him : and here, the returning prodigal, enfolded in the 
t of those, who know not, dream not, of the impurities of the world 
he has been mixing, feels, all at once, his heart burst with shame 
Merciftil God, what a city of refUge hast thou ordidni 
home I *"'The Rectory qf Vaiehead, p. 19. 
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esqatre, who was his next kinsman, after his andes, 
bjr his mother. 

Great care was taken of his education ; and his 
gnardian intended to breed him to be a divine: 
and, being inclined to the way of those then called 
puritans, put him to some schools that were taught 
bjr those of that party ; and, in 1626, in the seven- 
teenth year of his age, sent him to Magdalen-hall 
in Oxford, where Obadiah Sedgwick* was his tutor. 
He was an extraordinary proficient at school, and, 
for some time, at Oxford; but the stage-players 
coming thither, he was so much corrupted by seeing 
many plays, that he almost wholly forsook his 
studies.f By this, he, not only, lost much time, 
but found, that his head came to be thereby filled 
with vain images of things, that they were at 
best unprofitable, if not hurtful to him : and, being, 
afterwards, sensible of the mischief of this, he re- 
solved, upon his coming to London, where, he knew, 
the opportunities of such sights would be more fre- 
quent and inviting, never to see a play again ; to 
which [resolution,] he constantly adhered. J 



' * A violent non-conformist ; bom at Marlborough, Wiltshire, 1600. He 
was first of Queen's college, subsequently of Magdalen.ball, Oxford ; and 
died at his birth-place in 1658. 

f This assertion has been positiyely denied, by Mr. Stephens, the pub. 
lifher of the * Contemplations.' There seems, howeyer, to be abundant 
internal evidence, that Burnet was not under a mistake. 

t A similar fact is related, of the celebrated Brindley, the civil engineer. 
He was once prevailed upon, to go to a play. Never before having been 
preient at such an entertainment, it had a powerful effisct ; and he com. 
plained, that, for several days, it so deranged his ideas, as to render him 
quite unfit for business. He determined, therefore, that he would never, 
on any account, visit the theatre again. 

The common.place, unphilosophical observations of Mr. Gough, (which 
nwy be seen in the Biographia Britannt'ca,) are altogether unworthy of no. 
tice. Mr. Bri ndley may have been somewhat too abstracted : but, assuredly. 
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The corruption of a young man's mind in one 
particular, generally draws on a great many more 
after it ; so, he, being now taken off from following 
his studies, and from the gravity of his deportment^ 
that was formerly eminent in him, far beyond hi» 
years, set himself to many of the vanities incident 
to youth; but still preserved his purity, and a 



the ri^t cure for such a mind as his, could never have been affbrded 
by vulgar diversions. 

We learn, (rom the interesting memoir of Felix Neff (18S2),that, even in 
diildhood, his chosen recreations were those long rambles which he wa» 
allowed to take, in the splendid mountain scenery of his native Switzer. 
land. No amusement which the town of Geneva could affbrd, was, in his 
view, coiQiiarable with his own quiet, but invigorating pursuits, in the pure 
air of a ddightAil country, by the side of the stream, the torrent, or the 
lake. When twelve years old, a companion asked him to go along with 
him, to some favourite theatrical exhibition: on declining, he was a«ked» 
' Do you think you will not be entertained ?* . . * Perhaps,' was the reply, 
sage beyond his years, 'perhaps, I should be entertained too much.* 

A curious diversion^ and consequent unsettlement, of mind, with the 
means employed for its counteraction, are instructively recorded by Mr. 
Boyle, in the sketch of his own early life : . . 

* Here, [at Eton,3 to divert his melancholy, [owing to an aguish indis. 
position,j they made him read the adventures of Amadis de Gaule, and 
other fabulous entertaining stories ; which much more prejudiced him, by 
unsettling his thoughts, than they could have advantaged him, had they 
effected his recovery : for, meeting in him with a restless fancy, then made 
more susceptible of any impressions, by an unemployed pensiveness, they 
aiccustomed his thoughts to such a habitude of roving, that he has scarce 
ever been their master since. 

* Long time after, be did, in a considerable measure, fix his volatile fancy, 
and restrun his thou^ts, by the use of those expedients he thought likew 
liest to fetter, or, at least, to curb, the roving wildness of his wandering 
thoughts. Amongst all which, the most effectual way he found to be, the 
extraction of the square and cube roots, and especially those more laborious 
tolerations of algebra, which both accustom, and necessitate, the mind to 
attention, by so entirdy exacting the whole man, that the smallest distrac- 
tion, or heedlessness, constrains us to renew our trouble, and re-begin the 
operation.* — Life of the hon. Robert Boyle: by Birch. Works, i. xvii. 
Edit 1772. 

It cannot be reasonably doubted, that this remedy was suggested to the 
philosopher, by the sagacious counsel of his great predecessor : . . 

' If a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics : for, in 
demonstration, if a man's wit be carried away never so little, he mutt begin 
ugain.'-'IJOUD Bacon, Essay 50. Edit Pickering, i. 16& 
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great probity of mind. He loved fine clothes, 
and delighted much in company; and, being of 
a strong, robust body, he was a great master '^t 
all those exercises, that required much strength. 
He also learned to fence, and handled his weapons ; 
in which he became so expert, that he worsted 
many of the masters of those arts : but, as he was 
exercising himself in them, an instance appeared 
that showed a good judgment, and gave some hopes 
of better things. One of his masters told him, he 
could teach him no more ; for he was now better at 
his own trade than himself was. This Mr. Hale 
looked on as flattery : so, to make the master dis- 
cover himself, he promised him the house he lived 
in, (for he was his tenant,) if he could hit him a 
blow on the head ; and bade him do his best, for he 
would be as good as his word. So, after a little 
engagement, his master, being really superior to him, 
hit him on the head ; and he performed his promise, 
for he gave him the house freely ; and was not un- 
willing, at that rate, to learn, so early, to distin- 
guish flattery from plain and simple truth. 

He now was so taken up with martial matters, that, 
instead of going on in his design of being a scholar 
or a divine, he resolved to be a soldier : and, his 
tutor Sedgwick going into the Low-countries, chap- 
lain to the renowned lord Vere*, he resolved to go 
along with him, and to trail a pike in the prince of 
Orange's army. But a happy stop was put to this 



* Horatio, lord Vcre, died 1635 ; grandson of John Vere, earl of Ox. 
ford, who was bom, 1554 : died, 1608. Queen Elizabeth was used to say 
of this great man, ' that she held him to be the worthiest captain of her 
time/ 
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resolution, cwbtch might. bave proved , so ^al to 
himself, and have def)rived the age of the great ^- 
ample he gave, and the useful services he afWr- 
' wards did this country. He was engaged in, a suit 
of lawy with sir .William Whitmore, who laid claim 
to.some.partof his estate ; and his guardian being a 
raaaof a retired temper, and not made for business, 
be was forced to leave the university, afler he b^d 
i)een three . years in it,^and go to London to solicit 
hi& own business. 3eing recommended to serjeajat 
Glanvil^lbr his counsellor, and he, observing in 
him a dear, apprehension of things, and a solid judg- 
ment, and a great fitness for the study of the law, • • 
took pains upon him to persuade him to forsake bis 
thoughts of being a soldier, and to apply himself to 
the .study of the law : and this had so good an effect 
on him, that,, on the 8th of 'November, 1629, when 
he was past the twentieth year of his age, he was 
admitted into Lincoln's Inn : and, being then deeply 
sensible how much time he had lost, and that idle 
wikd vain things had over-run, and almost corrupted 
his mind, he resolved to redeem the time he had 
lost ; and followed his studies, with a diligence that 
could scarcely be believed, if the signal effects of it 
did not gain it credit. He studied, for many yecurs^ 
at the rate of sixteen hours a day : f he threw aside 



* Sir John GkmvU.(of wham bp. Bumetpresently will record an interest- 
ing anecdote) was younger son of John Glanvil, of Tavistock, in Devon- 
shire, one of the justices of the common pleas. He was not made a Serjeant 
at law, till the year lfi99. ; nor knighted, till the year 161L, being then one 
of the king's seijeants. He died 1661. 

t ' He 8aid,.that he had studied sMr<£>«}i hours a 6»jt for the Jirst two yean 

that he came to the ipnt of court ; but almost brought h imself to his grave, 

. though be wereof a very strong constitution ; and afterwards reduced hiia. 

sdf to eight hours. But, that h« would aot «4vise any body to do so much ; 

C 
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all fine clothes, and betook himself to a plain fashion, 
which he continued to use, in many points, to his 
dying day. 

But, since the honour of reclaiming him from the 
idleness cf his former course of life, is due to the 
memory cf that eminent lawyer serjeant Glanvil, • . 
and^ since my design in writing, is, to propose a 
pattern of heroic virtue to the world, . . I shall 
mention one passage of the serjeant, which ought 
never to be forgotten. His father had a fair estate, 
which he intended to settle on his elder brother : 
but he, being a vicious young man, and there ap- 
pearing no hopes of his recovery, he settled it on 
him, that was his second son. Upon his death, 
his eldest son, finding, that what he had before 
looked on as the threatenings of an angry father, 
was now but too certain, became melancholy ; and 
that, by degrees, wrought so great a change on him, 
that, what his father could not prevail in while he 



that| he thought, six hour* a day, with attention and constancy, wa« suf- 
ficient That a roan must use his body, as he would his horse and his stom. 
aoh ; not tire him at once, but rise with an appetite.' Thirlwall's Appendix : 
from a MS. in the possession of the late Bennet Langton, Esq., in the hand, 
writing of his great.grandfiither, who studied under the direction of sir 
If atthew Hale. It seems of consequence, to correct, ftoro such competent 
authority, the unqualified, and, as it would appear, excessive statement of 
the text 

* Many are the labourers,' says Mr. Southey, * (and it is the most sober 
and industrious upon whom the labour falls,) who, by task.work, or by 
working, what are called, days and quarters, prepare for themselves a pre- 
mature old age. And many are the youths, who, while they are studying 
for university honours, rise early and sit up late, have recourse to art, for 
the purpose of keeping their jaded faculties wakeful, and irretrievably in- 
jure their health for ever, if this intemperance of study cost them not their 
l\vci.—CoiloquieSt on the Progress and Prospects of Society, i. 336. 

* I^t thy recreation be manly, moderate, seasonable, lawful : if thy life be 
ledontary, more tending to the exercise of the body ; if active, more to the 
refVcshing of thy mind. The use of recreation is to strengthen thy labour, 

•nd iwoeteti thy rwt '— Qtutrkt. Enchir. ii. 8a 
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lived, was now effected by the severity of his last 
will ; so that, it was now too late for him to change, 
in hopes of an estate that was gone from him. 
But his brother, observing the reality of the change, 
resolved within himself what to do : so, he called 
him, with many of his friends, together, to a feast; 
and, after other dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was covered, to be set 
before his brother, and desired him to uncover it; 
which he doing, the company was surprised to find 
it full of writings. So he told them, that he was 
now to do, what he was sure his father would have 
done, if he had lived to see that happy change, which 
they now all saw in his brother : and, therefore, he 
freely restored to him the whole estate. This is so 
great an instance of a generous and just disposition, 
that I hope the reader will easily pardon this digres- 
sion ; and that the rather, since that worthy serjeant 
was so instrumental in the happy change, that 
followed in the course of Mr. Hale's life. 

Yet he did not, at first, break off from keeping 
too much company, with some vain people, till a 
sad accident drove him from it ; for he, with some 
other young students, being invited to be merry 
out of town, one of the company called for so much 
wine, that, notwithstanding all that Mr. Hale could 
do to prevent it, he went on in his excess, till he 
feU down as dead before them ; so that all that were 
present were not a little affrighted at it, who did 
what they could, to bring him to himself again. 
This did particularly affect Mr. Hale ; who, there* 
upon, went into another room, and shutting the 
door, fell on his knees, and prayed earnestly to God> 

c 2 
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both for his friend, that he might be restored to life 
again; and that himself might be forgiven, for 
giving such countenance to so much excess : and he 
vowed to God, that he would never again keep 
company in tliat manner, nor drink a health while 
he lived. His friend recovered ; and he most re- 
ligiously observed his vow, till his dying day. And, 
though he was afterwards pressed to drink healths, 
particularly the kings, which was set up by too 
many, as a distinguishing mark of loyalty, and drew 
many into great excess, after his majesty's happy 
restoration ; yet he would never dispense with his 
vow, though he was sometimes roughly treated for 
this, which some hot and indiscreet men called 
obstinacy.* 

This wrought an entire change on him. Now, 
he forsook all vain company ; and di,vided himself, 
between the duties of religion, and, the studies of 
his profession. In the former, he was so regular, 
that for six and thirty years* time, he never once 
fiiiled going to church, on the Lord's day.f This 

* ' Be not too slow, in the breaking of a tinfull custome ; a quick, cou. 
ragiouf resolution it better than a gradual! deliberation : in such a combate, 
he is the bravest souldier, that tayes about him, without fear or wit Wit 
pleades ; fear disheartens ; he that would kill Hydra, had better strike off 
one neck, than flye heads : fell the tree, and the branches are soone cut off.' 
^'Quarlft. Enchiridion. 

t ' I have, by long and sound experience, found, that the due observance 
«f this day, and of the duties of it, has been of great advantage to me. God 
Almighty is the Lord of our time, and lends it to us : and, as it is but just 
we should consecrate this part of that time to him, so I have found, by a 
•trict and diligent observation, that a due observance of this day, hath ever 
bad Joined to it, a blessing upon the rest of my time ; and the week that 
hath been so begun, hath been blessed and prosperous to me. And, on the 
other side, when I have been negligent of this day, the rest of the week has 
been unhappy, and unsuccetsAil to my own secular employments : so that, 
I could easily make an estimate of my successes, in my own secular em- 
oita of the week following, by the manner of my passing thto day. 
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obsefvation he made, when an ague first interrupted 
that constant course : and he reflected on it, as an 
aisknowledgment of Gad's great goodness to him, 
in so long a contihuance of his health. 

He took a strict account of his time :♦ of which' 



And ihit I do not write lightly or inconsiderately, but upon a long, and sound, 
(Aurvathn and experience.*— Sir M.Jiale. Works, 1. 1%. See also, iL 244. 

* The Sunday before his [Mr. Herbert's] death, he rose suddenly fTom his 
bed, or couch, called for one of his instruments, took it into his hand, and 
said,.. 

My; God, my God, 

My music shall find tliee. 

And every string 
Shall have ito attributes tb sing. 

And, having tuned it, he played and sung : . . 

The Sundays of man's life. 
Threaded together on time's string. 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal^ glorious King : 
On Sundays, heaven's door stands ope. 
Blessings are plentiful and rife. 
More plentiAil than hope.* 

Ltfe qf George Herbert^ by Walton. 

* Having mentioned,* says Mr. Coleridge, * the name of Herbert, that 
model of a man, a gentleman, and a clergyman, let roe add, that the quaint, 
ness of some of his thoughts, (not the diction, than which nothing can be 
more pure, manly, and unaffiscted,) has blinded modem readers to the great 
general merit of his poems; which are, for the most part, exquisite in their 
kind.*— The Fbibnd, i. 67. 

Sid6e the date of Mr. Coleridge's publication, (1817.) I am happy to be. 
lieve, that. In spite of much false, and fastidious taste, a better spirit has 
been gaining ground. The almost unexampled popularity of the ' Christian 
Year,* and ' The Rectory of Valehead,' both, unquestionably, breathing the 
pure spirit of the * olden time,* is no unfavourable prognostic of better timet 
to coma 

* How strict, may be best judged, by a careful perusal of his admirable 
treatise on the ' Redemption of Time.* One extract, I cannot forl)ear 
making: 

' Whatever you do, be very careAiI to retain in your heart a habit of re- 
ligion, that may be always about you, and keep your heart, and your life, 
always as in his presence, and tending towards him. This will be cor. 
tinually with you, and piit itself into acts, even although you are not in a 
solemn posture of religious worship ; and will lend you multitudes of reli- 
gious applications to Almighty God, upon all occasions and interventions ; 

c 3 
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the reader will best judge by the scheme he drew 
for a diary, which I shall insert, copied from the 
original ; but I am not certain when he made it. It 
is set down, in the same simplicity in which he writ 
it for his own private use : • • 

MORNING. 

I. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for 

renewing my life. 
IL To renew my covenant with God, in Christ. 

1. By renewed acts of faith receiving Christ, 
and rejoicing in the height of that relation. 

2. Resolution of being one of his people, doing 
him allegiance. 

III. Adoration and prayer. 

IV. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and 



which will not at all hinder you, in your secular occasion*, but better and 
further you. It will make you faithful in your catling, even on account of 
an actual reflection of your rjind, upon the presence and coniniand of the 
God, whom you both fear and love. It will make you thankful, for all sue- 
cesses and supplies ; temperate and sober, in all your natural actions ; just 
and faithful, in all your dealings ; patient and contented, in all your dis 
appointments and crosses; and actually consider and intend his honour, in 
all that you do ; and it will give a tincture of devotion to all your secular 
employments, and turn these actions which are materially civil and natural, 
into the very true nature of religion, and make your whole liTe, an uninter. 
rupted life, of religion and duty to God. For, this habit of piety in your 
•oul, will, not only not lie sleeping and inactive, but, almost in every hour 
of the day, will put forth exertings of itself, in short occasional prayers, 
thanksgivings, dependence, and resort, unto that God, who is always near 
you, and lodgeth, in a manner, in your heart, by his fear, and love, and 
habitual religion towards him. By this means, you do, efttetually, and in 
the best and readiest manner imaginable, redeem your time. This is the 
great art of christian chymistry : whereby, the whole course of this life be- 
a service to Almighty God, an uninterrupted state of religion, the 
Lud noblest, and most universal redemption of time.* — Hale's 
JLS44. 
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passions, over the snares laid in our way. 
Perimua UciiU.* 

DAY EMPLOYMENT. 

Tliere must be an employment^ two hinds. 

I. Our ordinary calling, to serve God in it It is 

a service to Christ, though never so mean. 
Coloss.iii. Yiete faithfulness^ diligence^ cheer- 
fulness. Not to overlay myself, with more 
business than I can bear. 

II. Our spiritual emplo3anents ; mingle somewhat 

of God's immediate service in this day. 

jRefreshments. 

I. Meat and drink ; moderation, seasoned with 

somewhat of God. 

II. Recreations. 1. Not our business. 2. Suitable. 
No games, if given to covetousness or passion. 

If alone. 

I. Beware of wandering, vain, lustful thoughts ; fly 
from thyself, rather than entertain these. 

IL Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable : view 
the evidences of thy salvation ; the state of 
thy soul ; the coming of Christ ; thy own mor- 
tality ; • . it will make thee humble and watchful. 



* * I have still chosen, rather to forbear what mtght be probably latnA*^* 
than to do that which might be possibly unlawful : because, I could not 
err in the former { I might, in the latter. If things were disputable, whe- 
ther they might be done, I rather chose to forbesiT ; because the lawfulness 
of my forbearance was unquestionable.* — Hale's Works, ii. 263. 
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Do good to them. Use God's nairte^ revet^ntly. 
Beware of leaving an ill impression, of ill ex- 
ample. Receive go^od frttm thetti, if more know- 
ing. 

EVENING. 

Cast up (the accounts of the day. If aught amiss, 
beg pardon. Gather resolution of more vigilance. 
If well, bless the mercy and grace of God that 
hath supported thee. 

These notes have an imperfection in the wording 
of them, which shows they were only intended for 
his privacies. No wonder a man who set such 
rules to himself became quickly very eminent and 
remarkable. 

Noy,* the attorney-general, "being then one of the 
greatest men of the profession, took early notice of 
him, and called oflen for him, and directed him in 
his study, and grew to have such friendship for him, 
that he came to be called * Yj)ung Noy.' 

He, passing from the extreme of vdnity in his' 
apparel, to that of neglecting himself too much, 
wlas once taken, when there was a press for the* 
king's service, as a fit person for it j for he was a 
strong and well-built man: but, some* that knew 
him, coming by, and giving notice ^ho he was, the 
press-men let him go. This made him return to 
ndore decency in his clothes, but never to any ■ 
superfluity or vanity in them. \ 

• Born, 1577. Died, 1634. 

t * Let thy apparell be decent, and »uited to the quality of thy place and 

: too much punctualitie, and too much morositie, are the two poles 

e.'— Fr. Quarles. 
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Once, as he- w&a buying jsome cloth for a new 
suit, the draper, with whom he differed about the 
price, told him he should have it for nothing, if he- 
would promise him a hundred pounds^ when he 
came to be lord chief justice of England. To which 
he answered^ < That he could not, with a good con^ 
seiience,' wear any man's cloth, unless he paid for' 
it;' so, hel sati^d the draper, and carried away 
the clbthw Yet, the same draper lited, to see ' him > 
adrdnced, ' to ^at • faanfe dignity «^ 

While he was thus improving himself iri the- 
stiidy, of^the lawi .he not only kept the" hours of 
the' h&ll constantly in term'timey but seldom put • 
himself out of' commons itt'vaoati<m^time; and con- 
tinued,- then, to follow his studies,' with an un- 
wearied diligence ; and, ■ n6t being satisfied ■ with ' 
the boolc»'writ about it; or to take things, upon ^ 
trusty wbs' very diligent iu sear(ihing. all records* 
Then did he mi^e divers collections, out of the" 
books he had read ; and, mixing them with his own 
obiftervatic/ns, digefsted them' iiltd a common-place 
book : which he did with so much industry - and - 
judgtttent, that^n emment judg^ of the king's bench 
borrowed it of him, when he was lord chief baron, 
lie unwillingly lent it, because it had been written 
by him before he was called to the bar, and had 
nevet been thoroughly revised by him, since that 
time ; only, what alterations had been made in the 
law, by subsequent statutes and judgments, were 
added by him as they had happened: but, the 
judge, having perused it, said, that, though it was 

* A Birailar story is told of pope Sixtus V., by his amusing, but too often 
fabulous hiatoriognipbcr, Gregorio Leti. 
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composed by him so early, he did not think any 
lawyer in England could do it better, except he 
himself would again set about it. 

He was soon found out, by that great and learned 
aatiquary Mr. Selden ;* who, though much superior 
to him in years, yet came to have such a liking of 
him, and of M r. Vaughan, f who was afterwards 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, that, as he 
continued in a dose friendship with them while he 
lived, so he left them, at his death, two of his four 
executors. 

It was this acquaintance that first set Mr. Hale 
on a more enlarged pursuit of learning, which he 
had before confined to his own profession; but^ 
becoming as great a master in it, as ever any was, 
very soon, he, who could never let any of his time 
go away unprofitably, found leisure, to attain to as 
great a variety of knowledge, in as comprehensive 
a manner, as most men have done in any age. 

• John Selden, born, 1584. : died, 1654 Of this great man*f attain- 
ments, it were suiierfluoiu to speak : his life, properly told, would be a com. 
plete history of the learning of his time. Lord Clarendon says, that * Mr. 
Selden was a person, whom no character can flatter, or transmit in any ex- 
pressions equal to his merit and virtue. He was of such stupendous learn- 
ing, in all kinds, and in all languages, as may appear fVora his excellent and 
transcendent writings, that, a man would have thought, he had been en. 
tirely conversant among books, and had never spent an hour, but in read- 
ing and writing : yet, his humanity, courtesy, and aflFkbility, was such, that 
be would have been thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that 
his good.nature, charity, and delight in doing good, and in communicating 
all he knew, exceeded that breeding.* 

Towards the close of life, he began to see the emptiness of mere human 
learning: and owned, that, out of the numberless volumes which he had 
read and digested, nothing stuck so close to his heart, or gave him such 
•olid satisfaction, as a single passage out of St Paul's epistle to Titus, . . 
chap. ii. II — 14. 

f Sir John Vaughan : very learned in the law, and well versed in the 
it parts of learning. But his chief recommendation to the good opi. 
' posterity, unquestionably was, that he enjoyed the friendship of two 
sn, as Hale and Selden. He was bom A. D. 1608., died A. D. 1674. 
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He set himself much to the study of the Roman 
law ; and, though he liked the way of judicature 
in England by juries, much better than that of the 
civil law, where so much was trusted to the judge, • . 
yet, he often said, that the true grounds and rea- 
sons of law were so well delivered in the digests, 
that a man could never understand law, as a science, 
so well as by seeking it there; and, therefore lamented 
much, that it was so little studied in England. 

He looked on readiness in arithmetic, as a thing 
which might be useful to him in his own employ- 
ment; and acquired it, to such a degree, that he 
would often, on a sudden, and afterwards on the 
bench, resolve very hard questions, which had 
puzzled the best accountants about town. He rest- 
ed not here: but studied the algebra, both spe- 
ciosa and numerosa ; and went through all the other 
mathematical sciences, and made a great collection 
of very excellent instruments, sparing no cost to 
have them as exact as art could make .them. He 
was, also, very conversant in philosophical learning, 
and in all the curious experiments, and rare dis- 
coveries, of this age: and had the new books, 
written on those subjects, sent him from all parts ; 
which he both read, and examined, so critically, 
that, if the principles and hypotheses, which he 
took first up, did any way prepossess him, yet, those 
who have differed most from him^ have acknow^- 
ledged, that, in what he has writ concerning the 
Torricellian experiment, and of the rarefaction and 
condensation of the air, he shows as great an exact- 
ness, and as much subtlety in the reasoning he 
builds on them, as these principles, to which he 
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adhered, ooold bear. But, indeed, it wfll seem 
icarceiy credible, that a maii so madi emf^oyed, 
mtdofto severe a temper of mind, could find leism^ 
to read, obsenre, and write, so much of these sub- 
jects, as he did. He called them his dirersions: 
for he ofien said, when he was^ weary with the 
atodj of the law, or dirinitj, he used to recreate ' 
himself with philosophy, or the mathematics. To 
these he added great skill in physic, anatomy,- and 
diinirgery. And he used to say, no man could 
be absolutely a master in any proft^ssion, without' 
hftvii^ some skill in other scicnftces i for, bendes the* 
taCis&ction he had in the kiiowledge of th^sethingfl^' 
he made use of them often in his emplo3rmenta In'* 
sottie examinations, he would* pot' ^uchquestibns to' 
physicians or chirm^eons, that they iiave professed ^ 
thb college of physicians could not dtf it morl^ ex-^ 
altly ( by which he discorered great judgriient^ as ' 
Well as much khowledge, in the^ things And, 'in 
his sickness, he used to argue with hi^ doctor^ ' 
about his distempers, and the methods' they took' 
with them, like one of their own profes^on^ which 
one of ihem told hie he understood, 'as faras-speeu- 
lation, without practice, could carry him. 

To this he added great ' searches into ancient ' 
history ; and particularly^ into the roughest, and ^ 
leait delightful part of it, chronology. He was well ^ 
acquainted with the ancient greek philosophers ; but ^ 
want of occasion to use it, wore out his knowledge 
of the greek tongue : and, though he never studied' 
the hebrew tongue, yet, by his great conversation ' 
with Selden, he understood the most curious things • 
in the rabbinical learning. 
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But above all these, he seemed to have made 

the study of divinity the chief of all others ; to 

which he not only directed every thing else, but 

also arrived at that pitch in it, that those who have 

; read what he has written on these subjects, will 

think they must have had most of his time and 

thoughts. It may seem extravagant, and almost 

incredible, that one man, in no great compass of 

years, should have acquired such a variety of 

knowledge ; aqd that, in sciences that require much 

leisure and application. But, as his parts were 

quick, and his apprehensions lively, . . his memory 

great, and his judgments strong, . . so his industry 

was almost indefatigable. He rose always betimes 

in the mornipg ; was never idle ; scarcely ever held 

any discourse about news, except with some few, in 

whom he confided entirely. He entered into no 

correspondence by letters, except about necessary 

business, or matters of learning; and spent very 

little time in eatings and drinking: for, as he never 

went to public feasts, so, he gave no entertainments 

but to the poor ; for he followed our Saviour's 

.direction (of feasting none but these) literally: 

ifljid in eating and drinking, he observed not only 

, gr^at plainnesa and moderation, but lived so philo- 

. sophically, tbat he always ended his meal with, an 

appetite;* bo that he lost little time at it, (that 

-being the only portion. which he grudged himself,) 

•, and was . disposed to any exercise of his mind, to 

* ' This, Sir,' said an eminent physician to the present writer, ' is the 

true rule of temperance and health.* In a subsequent part of this volume, 

it i« mentipned of the great Robert Boyle, that, * in a course of ab^^e 

thirty years, he neither ate nor drapk, to gratify the desires of appetite, 

> tat merely to luppprt nature.' 
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whiA be ^han^A fit to apphr hiimeiC mune&td j 
after be bad dined. By these means he gained 
■racb time, that is otherwise mip rofi tably wasted. 

He bad, also, an admiraiUe eqnalitj in the temper 
of his mind; which disposed him fix-whaterer studies 
be thooght fit to torn himself to ; and some Teiy 
tmeasj thii^s, which he hty under lor many years, 
did nther engage him to, than distract him fit>m 
bis studies. 

When he was called to the bar, and b^an to 
make a figure in the world, the late unhappy wars 
broke out; in whidi, it was no easy thing for a 
man to preserve his integrity, and to lire securely, 
free from great danger and trouble. He had read 
the life of Pomponius Atticus, writ by Nepos; 
and, having observed, that he had passed through a 
time of as much distraction, as ever was in any 
age or state, from the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
to the beginnings of Augustus's reign, without the 
least blemish on his reputatioti, and free from any 
considerable danger, being held in great esteem by 
all parties, and courted and favoured by them, . . 
he set him as a pattern to himself. And observing, 
that, besides those virtues which are necessary to all 
men, and at all times, there were two things that 
chiefly preserved Atticus, . . the one, was his engag- 
ing in no faction, and meddling in no public business ; 
the other, was his constant favouring and relieving 
those that were lowest : which was ascribed^ by 
such as prevailed, to the generosity of his temper; 
and procured him much kindness, from those on 
whom he * had exercised his bounty, when it came 

their turn to govern; he resolved [therefore], to 
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guide himself by those rules, as much as was passible 
for him to do.* 

He not only avoided all public employment, but 
the very talking of news; and was, always, both 
&vourable, and charitable, to those who were de- 
pressed; and was sure never to provoke any in 
particular, by censuring or reflecting on their 
actions : for many that have conversed much with 
him, have told me they never heard him once 
speak ill of any person. 

He was employed in his practice, by all the 
king*s party: he was assigned counsel to the earl 
of Strafford, and archbishop Laud, and afterwards 
to the blessed king himself, when brought to the 
infamous pageantry of a mock-trial ; and offered to 
plead for him, with all the courage that so glorious 
a cause ought to have inspired him with ; but was 
not suffered to appear, because, the king refusing, 
as he had good reason, to submit to the court, it was 
pretended none could be admitted to speak for him. 
He was also counsel for the duke of Hamilton, the 
earl of Holland, and the lord Capel : his plea for the 
former of these, I have published in the memoirs of 
that duke's life. Afterwards, also, being counsel 
for the lord Craven, he pleaded with that force of 
argument, that the then attorney-general threatened 
him for appearing against the government : to whom 
he answered, < he was pleading in defence of those 
laws, which they declared they would maintain and 
. preserve ; and he was doing his duty to his client, 

* He wrote an account of Attlcus's life'; including, together with the nar- 
rative of Nepm, his own obsenrationt. It is given in the second volume of 
< his ooUecied worka. 
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80 that he was not to be daunted, with threaten- 
ings/ 

Upon all these occasions, he had discharged him- 
self with so much learning, fidelity, and courage, 
that he came to be generally employed for all that 
• party : nor was he satisfied to appear for their just 
defence, in the way of his profession, but he . also 
relieved them oflen in their necessities ; which he 
did, in a way that was no less prudent, than cha- 
ritable, considering the dangers of that time : £ot 
he did often deposit considerable sums, in the 
bands of a worthy gentleman of the king's party ; 
who knew their necessities well, and was to dis- 
tribute his charity according to his own discretion, 
without either letting them know from . whence it 
came, or giving himself any account, to whom he 
had given it. 

Cromwell, seeing him possessed of so much 

practice, (and he being one of the eminentest men 

.of the law, who was not at all afraid of doing his 

duty in those critical times,) resolved to take him off 

from it, and raise him to the bench. 

Mr. Hale saw, well enough, the snare laid ^^r 
«him ; and, though he did not much consider the 
prejudice it would be to himself, to exchange the 
easy and safer profits he had by his practice, for a 
judge*s place in the common pleas, which he was 
required to accept of, yet he did deliberate more 
4>n the lawfulness of taking a commission from 
.usurpers : but, having considered well of this, he 
came to be of opinion, that, it being absolutely 
necessary to have justice and property kept up, at 
all times, it was no sin to take a commission fi'om 
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usurpers, if he made no declaration of his acknow- 
ledging their authority; which he never did. He 
was much urged to accept of it, by some eminent 
men of hisi own profession, who were of the king's 
party, as sir Orlando Bridgeman, and sir Geoffrey 
Palmer ; and was also satisfied concerning the law- 
fulness of it, by the resolution of some famous 
divines, in particular Dr. Sheldon, and Dr. Hench- 
man, who were afterwards promoted to the sees of 
Canterbury and London. 

To these, were added the importunities of all his 
friends ; who thought, that, in a time of so much 
danger and oppression, it might be no small secu- 
rity to the nation, to have a man of his integrity 
and abilities on the bench : and the usurpers them- 
selves held him in that estimation, that they were 
glad to have him give a countenance to their courts ; 
and, by promoting one, that was known to have 
different principles from them, affected the reput- 
ation of honouring and trusting men of eminent 
virtues, of what persuasion soever they might be, 
in relation to public matters. 

But, he had greater scruples, concerning the 
proceeding against felons, and putting offenders to 
death by that commission; since he thought, the 
sword of justice belonging only by right to the 
lawful prince, it seemed not warrantable to pro- 
ceed to a capital sentence, by an authority derived 
fr6m usurpers. Yet, at first, he made distinction 
between common and ordinary felonies, and of- 
fences against the state : for the last, he would 
never meddle in them ; for he thought these might 
be often legal and warrantable actions,- and that 
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the putting men to death on that account, was 
murder. But, for the ordinary felonies, he at first 
was of opinion, that it was as necessary, even in 
times of usurpation, to execute justice in those 
cases, as in the matters of property. But, after the 
king was murdered, he laid by all his collections 
of the pleas of the crown: and, that they might 
not fall into ill hands, he hid them behind the 
wainscotting of his study : for he said, there was 
no more occasion to use them, till the king should 
be again restored to his right; and so, upon his 
majesty's restoration, he took them out, and went 
on in his design to perfect that great work. 

Yet, for some time after he was made a judge, 
when he went the circuit, he did sit on the crown 
side, and judged criminals : but, having considered 
farther of it, he came to think, that it was, at least, 
better not to do it ; and so, after the second or third 
circuit, he refused to sit any more on the crown side, 
and told plainly the reason ; for, in matters of blood, 
he was always to choose the safer side : and, indeed, 
he had so carried himself in some trials, that they 
were not unwilling he should withdraw, from med- 
dling farther in them ; of which I shall give some 
instances. 

Not long after he was made a judge, (which was 
in the year 1653.) When he went the circuit, a trial 
was brought before him at Lincoln, concerning the 
murder of one of the townsmen, who had been of 
the king's party, and was killed by a soldier of the 
garrison there. He was in the fields with a fowl- 
ing-piece on his shoulder ; which, the soldier seeingi 
he came to him, and said, it was contrary to. an 
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order whidi the protector had made, 'That none 
who had been of the king's par^ should carry arms,* 
and so, he would have forced it from him ; but, as the 
other did not regard the order, so, being stronger 
than the soldier, he threw him down, and having 
beat him, he left him. The soldier went into the 
town, and tc^d one of his fellow-soldiers how he had 
been used, and got him to go with him, and lie in 
wait for the man that he might be revenged on him. 
They both- watched his coming to town, and one of 
them went to him to demand his gun ; which he re- 
fusing, the soldier struck at him, and as they were 
struggling, the other came behind, and ran his sword 
into his body^ of which he presently died. It was 
in the time of the assizes, so they were both tried : 
against the one, there was no evidence of fore- 
thought felony, so he was only found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and burnt in the hand ; but the other, 
was found guilty of murder. And, though colonel 
Whaley, that commanded the garrison, came into 
the court, and urged, that the man was killed, only 
for disobeying the protector's orders, and that the 
soldier was but doing his duty ; yet the judge re- 
garded both his reasonings, and threatenings, very 
little : and therefore, he not only gave sentence 
against him, but ordered the execution to be so sud- 
denly done, that it might not be possible Co procure 
a reprieve, which, he believed, would have been 
obtained, if there had been time enough granted 
for it. 

Another occasion was given him, of showing both 
his justice and courage, when he was in another 
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circuit. He understood, that the protector had or- 
dered a jury to be returned, for a trial in which he 
was more than ordinarily concerned. Upon this in- 
formation, he examined the sheriff about it, who 
knew nothing of it ; for he said, he referred all such 
things to the under-sheriff : and, having next asked, 
the under-sheriff concerning it, he found the jury 
had been returned by order from Cromwell : upon 
which he showed the statute, that all juries ought 
to be returned by the sheriff, or his lawful officer ; 
and this not being done according to law, he dis- 
missed the jury, and would not try the cause : upon 
which, the protector was highly displeased with him, 
and at his return from the circuit, he told him in 
anger, he was not fit to be a judge : to which, all 
the answer he made, was, that it was very true. 

Another thing met him in the circuit, upon 
which he resolved to have proceeded severely : 
some anabaptists had rushed into a church, and 
had disturbed a congregation while they were re- 
ceiving the sacrament, not without some violence. 
At this, he was highly offended ; for he said, it Was 
intolerable foj* men, who pretended so highly to 
liberty of conscience, to go and disturb others ; 
especially those who had the encouragement of the 
law on their side. But these were so supported, by 
some great magistrates and officers, that a stop was 
put to his proceedings ; upon which, he declared he.: 
would meddle no more with the trials on the crown 
side. 

When Penruddock*s trial was brought on, there 
was a special messenger sent to him, requiring him 
to assist at it. It was in vacation time, and he was 
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at his country-house at Alderley. He plainly re- 
fused to go; and said, the four terms, and two 
circuits, were enough ; and the little interval that 
was between, was little enough for their private 
affairs; and so he excused himself. He thought 
it was not necessary to speak more clearly : but, if 
he had been urged to it, he would not have been 
afraid of doing it. 

He was at that time chosen a parliament-man, 
{for, there being then no house of lords, judges 
might have been chosen to sit in the house of 
commons ;) and he went to it, on design to obstruct 
the mad and wicked projects then on foot, by two 
parties, that had very different principles and ends. 

On the one hand, some that were, perhaps, more 
sincere, yet were really brain-sick, designed they 
knew not what; being resolved to pull down a 
standing ministry, the law and property of England, 
and all the ancient rules of this government, and set 
up in its room, an indigested enthusiastical scheme, 
which they called the kingdom of Christ, or of his 
saints : many of them being really in expectation, 
that, one day or another, Christ would come down 
and sit among them ; and, at least, they thought to 
begin the glorious thousand years mentioned in the 
Revelation.* 

Others, at the same time, taking advantages from 
the fears and apprehensions that all the sober men of 

* < There is a superstition, in avoiding superstition ; when men think to 
do best, if they go furthest from the superstition commonly received : there- 
fore, care should be had, that, (as it fiareth in ill purgings,) the good be not 
taken away with the bad } which commonly is done, when the people is the 
reformer.* . . Lord Bacon. Essay xviL Works, L 58. 
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,the nation were in, lest they should fall under the 
•tyranny of a distracted sort of people, who, to all 
their other ill principles, added great cruelty, which 
they had copied from those at Munster in the former 
age, intended to improve that opportunity, to raise 
their own fortunes and families. 

Amidst these, judge Hale steered a middle 
course : for, as he would engage for neither side, 
so, he, with a great many more worthy men, came 
to parliaments, more out of a design to hinder 
mischief, than to do much good ; wisely foreseeing, 
that the inclinations for the royal family were daily 
growing so much, that, in time, the disorders then 
in agitation, would ferment to that happy resolution, 
in which they determined in May, 1660. And, 
therefore, all that could be then done, was, to 
oppose the ill designs of both parties; the en- 
thusiasts, as well as the usurpers. Among the 
other extravagant motions made in this parliament, 
one was, to destroy all the records in the tower, and 
to settle the nation on a new foundation ; so, he 
took this province to himself, .. to show the madness 
of this proposition, the injustice of it, and the 
mischiefs that would follow on it ; and did it, with 
such clearness, and strength of reason, as not only 
satisfied all sober persons, (for it may be supposed 
that was soon done,) but stopped even the mouths 
of the frantic people themselves. 

Thus he continued administering justice, till the 
protector died* : but then, he both refused the 
mournings that were sent to him and his servants, 
for the funeral ; and likewise to accept of the new 

* Sept 3. 1658. 
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c»minissioD9 that was ofiered him by Richard : and, 
when the rest of the judges urged it upon him, and 
employed others to press him to accept of it, he re- 
jected all their importunities, and said, he could act 
no longer under such authority. 

He lived a private man, till the parliament met, 
that called home the king ; to which he was re- 
turned knight of the shire, from the county of 
Gloucester. It appeared, at that time, how much 
he was beloved and esteemed in his neighbourhood : 
for, though another who stood in competition with 
him, had spent near a thousand pounds to procure 
voices, (a great sum to be employed that way, in 
those days,) and he had been at no cost ; and was 
so far from soliciting it, that he had stood out long 
against those who pressed him to appear ; and he did 
not promise to appear, till three days before the 
election, • . yet he was preferred. He was brought 
thither, almost by violence, by the lord (now earl 
of) Berkeley ; who bore all the charge of the en- 
tertainments, on the day of his election, which was 
considerable ; and had engaged all his friends, and 
interest for him. And, whereas, by the writ, the 
knight of a shire must be * miles gladio cinctus/ and 
he had no sword, that noble lord girt him with his 
own sword during the election; but he was soon 
weary of it, for the embroidery of the belt did not 
suit well with the plainness of his clothes. And, 
indeed, the election did not hold long : for, as soon 
as ever he came into the field, he was chosen by 
much the greater number, though the poll continued 
for three or four days. 

In that parliament, he bore his share in the 

D 4 
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happy period, then put to the confusions, that 
threatened the utter ruin of the nation; which, 
contrary to the expectations of the most sanguine, 
settled in so serene and quiet a manner, that those 
who had formerly huilt so much on their success, 
calling it an answer from heaven to their solemn 
appeals to the providence of God, were now not a 
little confounded^ to see all this turned against 
themselves; in an instance much more extraordinary, 
than any of those were, upon which they had built 
so much. His great prudence, and excellent temper, 
led him to think, that, the sooner an act of indem- 
nity were passed, and the fuller it were of graces 
and favours, it would sooner settle the nation, and 
quiet the minds of the people ; and, therefore, he 
applied himself, with a particular care, to the framing 
and carrying it on : in which, it was visible he had 
no concern of his own, but merely his love of the 
public that set him on to it. 

Soon after this, when the courts in Westminster 
Hall came to be settled, he was made lord chief 
baron, in November; and when the earl of Clarendon, 
(then lord chancellor,) delivered him his commission, 
in the speech he made, according to the custom on 
such occasions, he expressed his esteem of him in a 
very singular manner ; telling him, among other 
things, that, if the king could have found out an 
honester and fitter man for that employment, he 
would not have advanced him to it; and that he 
had therefore preferred him, because he knew none 
that deserved it so well. It is ordinary for persons 
so promoted, to be knighted; but he desired to 
avoid having that honour done him, and therefore, 
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for a considerable time, declined all opportunities 
of waiting on the king : which, the lord chancellor 
observing, sent for him upon business one day, 
when the king was at his house, and told his 
majesty, there was his modest chief baron: upon 
which, he was unexpectedly knighted. 

He continued eleven years in that place, ma- 
naging the court, and all proceedings in it, with 
singular justice. It was observed by the whole 
nation, how much he raised the reputation and 
practice of it: and those who held places and 
offices in it, can all declare, not only the impar- 
tiality of his justice, (for that is but a common 
virtue,} but his generosity, his vast diligence, and 
his great exactness in trials. This gave occasion to 
the only complaint that ever was made of him, that 
he did not dispatch matters quick enough ; but the 
great care he used, to put suits to a final end, as it 
made him slower in deqiding them, so it had this 
good effect, that causes tried before him, were 
seldom if ever tried again. 

Nor did his administration of justice lie only in 
that court. He was one of the principal judges 
that: sat in Clifford's Inn, about settling the difference 
between landlord and tenant, after the dreadful 
fire of London. He, being the first that offered his 
service to the city, for accommodating all the differ- 
ences that might have arisen, about the rebuilding 
it ; in which, he behaved himself to the satisfaction 
of all persons concerned ; so that the sudden and 
quiet building of the city, which is justly to be 
reckoned one of the wonders of the age, is, in no 
small measure, due to the great care which he, and 
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nr Orlando Bridgeman, (then lord chief justice of 
the common pleas, afterwards lord keeper of the 
^reat seal of England,) used, and to the judgment 
they showed, in that afiair : since, without the rules 
then laid down, there might have otherwise followed 
such an endless train of yexatious suits, as might 
have been little less chargeable than the fire itself 
had been. But, without detracting firom the labours 
of the other judges, it must be acknowledged^ that 
he was the most instrumental in that great work ; 
for he first, by way of scheme, contrived the rules, 
upon which he and the rest proceeded afterwards : 
in which, his readiness at arithmetic, and hb skill in 
architecture, were of great use to him. 

But it will not seem strange, that a judge behaved 
himself as he did, who, at the entry into his employ- 
ment, set such excellent rules to himself; which 
will appear, in the following paper, copied firom the 
original under his own hand : . . 

THINGS NECESSARY TO BE CONTINUALLY HAD IN 

REMEMBRANCE. 

I. That, in the administration of justice, I am 

entrusted for God, the king and country : and 
therefore, 

II. That it be done : 

1. Uprightly; 

2. Deliberately; 
S. Resolutely. 

IIL That I rest not upon my own understanding, 
or strength ; but implore, and rest upon, the 
direction and strength of God. 

IV. That, in the execution of justice, I carefully lay 
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aside my own passions, and not give way to 
them, however provoked. 

V. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am 

about ; remitting all other cares and thoughts, 
as unseasonable and interruptions.* 

VI. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed 
with any judgment at all, till the whole 
business, and both parties, be heard. 

VII. That I never engage myself, in the beginning 
of any cause ; but reserve myself unprejudiced, 
till the whole be heard. 

VIII. That, in business capital, though my nature 
prompt me to pity, yet, to consider, tkcU there 
is also a pity dtte to the country, 

IX. That I be not too rigid in matters purely con* 
scientious, where all the harm is diversity of 
judgment. 

X. That I be not biassed with compassion to the 

poor, or favour to the rich, in point of justice. 

XI. That popular, or court applause, or distaste^ 
have no influence into any thing I do> in point 
of distribution of justice. 

XII. Not to be solicitous what men will say or 
think ; so long as I keep myself exactly, 
according to the rule of justice. 

XIII. If! in criminals, it be a measuring cast, to 
incline to mercy and acquittal.t 

XIV. In criminals that consist merely in words, 
when no more harm ensues, moderation is no 
injustice. 

• Do ONE TBiNG, ONLY, AT A TIME : this ig the gTCat secret of dispatch, 
f ' In causes of life and death Judges ought, (as far as the law permittetfi) 
n justice to remember mercy ; and to cast a severe eye upon the example, 
but a merciAiI eye upon the person.' . . Lord Bacon : Essay 56L i. 181. 
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XY. In criminals of bloody if the &ct be evident, 

severity is justice. 
XVL To abhor all private solicitations, of what 

kind soever, and by whomsoever, in matters 

depending. 

XVII. To charge my servants : 

1. Not to interpose in any business whatsoever ; 

2. Not to take more than their known fees ; 

3. Not to give any undue precedence to causes ; 
4u Not to recommend counseL 

XVIII. To be short and sparing at meals, that I 
may be the fitter for business. 

He would never receive private addresses or re- 
commendations, from the greatest persons, in any 
matter, in which justice was concerned. One of 
the first peers of England went once to his chamber, 
and told him, that, having a suit in law to be tried 
before him, he was then to acquaint him with it, 
that he might the better understand it, when it 
ghould come to be heard in court. Upon which, 
^e lord chief baron interrupted him, and said, he 
did not deal fairly, to come to his chamber about 
such affairs ; for he never received any information 
of causes, but in open court, where both parties 
were to be heard alike : so he would not suffer him 
to go on. Whereupon his grace (for he was a duke) 
went away not a little dissatisfied ; and complained 
of it to the king, as a rudeness that was not to be 
endured. But his majesty bid him content himself, 
that he was no worse used; and said, he verily 
believed, he would have used himself no better, if 
he had gone to solicit him, in any of his own causes. 
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Another passage'' fell out, in one of his circuits^ 
which was somewhat censured, as an affectation of 
an unreasonable strictness ; but it flowed from his 
exactness to the rules he had set himself. A 
gentleman had sent him a buck for his table, that 
had a trial at the assizes: so, when he heard his 
name, he asked, if he was not the same person that 
had sent him venison? and, finding he was the 
same, he told him, he could not suffer the trial to 
go on, till he had paid him for his buck. To which 
the gentleman answered, that he never sold his 
venison; and that he had done nothing to him, 
which he did not do to every judge that had gone 
that circuit ; which was confirmed, by several gen- 
tlemen then present : but all would not do ; for the 
Icnrd chief baron had learned from Solomon, that < a 
gift perverteth the ways of judgment*; and, there- 
fore, he would not suffer the trial to go on, till he 
had paid for the present ; upon which the gentleman 
withdrew the record. And at Salisbury, the dean 
and chapter, having, according to the custom, pre- 
sented him with six sugar-loaves in his circuit, he 
made his servants pay for the sugar, before he 
would try their cause. 

It was not so easy for him to throw off the im- 
portunities of the poor ; for whom, his compassion 
wrought more powerfully, than his regard to wealth 
and greatness: yet, when justice was concerned, 
even that did not turn him out of the way. There 
was one that had been put out of a place, for some 
ill behaviour, who urged the lord chief baron to set 
his hand to a certificate to restore him to it, or pro- 
vide him with another; but he told him plainly^ 
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his &ult was such, that he could not do it: the 
other pressed him vehemently, and fell down on his 
knees, and begged it of him, with many tears ; but, 
finding that could not prevail, he said, he should be 
utterly ruined, if he did it not ; and he should curse 
him for it, every day: but, that having no effect, 
then he fell out into all the reproachful words, that 
passion and despair could inspire him with: to 
which, all the answer the lord chief baron made, 
was, that he could very well bear all his reproaches, 
but he could not, for all that, set his hand to his 
certificate. He saw he was poor, so he gave him 
a large charity, and sent him away. 

But now, he was to go on after his pattern Pom- 
ponius Atticus, still to favour and relieve them that 
were lowest : so, besides great charities to the non- 
conformists, who were then, as he thought, too 
hardly used, he took great care to cover them, all 
he could, from the severities some designed against 
them; and discouraged those, who were inclined 
to stretch the laws too much against them. He 
lamented the difrerences that were raised in this 
church, very much: and, according to the impar- 
tiality of his justice, he blamed some things on both 
sides, which I shall set down, with the same freedom 
that he spake them. He thought many of the non- 
conformists had merited highly, in the business of 
the king's restoration; and, at least, deserved that 
the terms of conformity should not have been made 
•tricter, than they were before the war. There 
was not, then, that dreadfUl prospect of popery, that 
has appeared since. But, that which afflicted him 
most, waS) that he saw the heats and' contentions^ 
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which followed upon those different parties and inte- 
restSy did take people off from the indispensable 
things of religion ; and slackened the zeal of other- 
wise good men, for the substance of it; so much 
being spent about external and indifferent things. 
It also gave advantages to atlieists, to treat the 
most sacred points of our holy faith as ridiculous ; 
when they saw the professors of it contend so 
fiercely, and with such bitterness, about lesser 
matters. He was much offended, at all those 
books, that were written, to expose the contrary 
sect to the scorn and contempt of the age, in a 
wanton and petulant style : he thought such writers 
wounded the christian religion, through the sides of 
those who differed from them : while a sort of lewd 
people, who, having assumed to themselves the title 
of the ttnts, (though but a very few of them have a 
right to it,) took up, from both hands, what they 
had said, to make one anotlier show ridiculous ; and, 
from thence, persuaded the world, to laugh at both, 
and at all religion for their sakes. And, therefore, 
he oflen wi^ed there might be some law, to make 
all scurrility or bitterness in disputes about religion, 
punishable. But, as he lamented the proceeding 
too rigorously against the non-conformists, so, he 
declared himself always of the side of the church of 
England; and said, those of the separation were 
good men, but they had narrow souls, who would 
break the peace of the church, about such incon- 
siderable matters as the points in difference were. 

He scarce ever meddled in state intrigues : yet, 
upon a proposition that was set on foot by the lord 
keeper Bridgeman, for a comprehension of the mote 
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moderate dissenters, and a limited indolgence to- 
wards such as could not be brought within the 
comprehension, he dispensed with his maxim, of 
avoiding to engage in matters of state. Tliere 
were several meetings upon that occasion: the 
divine of the church of England that appeared 
most considerably for it, was Dr.Wilkins, afler- 
wards promoted to the bishoprick of Chester; a 
man of as great a mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of as good a soul, as any I 
ever knew. He, being determined, as well by his 
excellent temper, as by his foresight and prudence, 
(by which, he early perceived the great prejudices 
that religion received, and the vast dangers the 
reformation was likely to fall under, by those divi- 
sions,) set about that project, with the magnanimity 
that was, indeed, peculiar to himself: for, though 
he was much censured by many of his own side, 
and seconded by very few, yet he pushed it as far 
as he could. After several conferences with two of 
the eminentest of the presbyterian divines, heads 
were agreed on ; some abatements were to be made, 
and explanations were to be accepted of. The 
particulars of that project being thus concerted, 
they were brought to the lord chief baron ; who 
put them in form of a bill, to be presented to the 
next session of parliament. 

But two parties appeared vigorously against this 
design : the one, was of some zealous clergymen, 
who thought it below the dignity of the church, to 
alter laws, and change settlements, for the sake of 
some, whom they esteemed schismatics : they, also, 
believed it was better, to keep them out of the 
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church, than bring them into it, since, a £u:tion 
upon that, would arise in the church, which, thej 
thought, might be more dangerous, than the schism 
itsdf was. Betides, they said, if some things were 
now to be dianged, in compliance with the humour 
of a party, as soon as that was done, another party 
might demand other concessions ; and there might 
be as good reasons invented for these, as for those : 
many such concessions m^ht, also, shake those of 
our own communion, and tempt them to forsake us, 
aad go over to the church of Rome : pretending, 
that we changed so <^en, that they were, thereby, 
inclined to be of a church that was constant and 
true to herself. These were the reasons brought, 
and chiefly insisted on, against all comprehension : 
and they wrought upon the greater part of the 
house of commons, so that they passed a vote, 
^lainst the receiving of any bill for that effect. 

There were others, that opposed it, upon very 
different ends : they designed to shelter the papists, 
from the execution of the law; and saw clearly, 
that nothing could bring in popery, so well as a 
toleration. But, to tolerate popery bare-faced, 
would have startled the nation too much: so, it 
waa necessary to hinder all the propositions for 
union, since, the keeping up the differences was 
the best colour they could find, for getting the 
toleration to pass,, only as a slackening the laws 
against dissenters; whose numbers and wealth, 
made it advisable to have some regard to them: 
and, under this pretence, popery might have crept 
in, more covered, and less regarded. So these, 
counsels being more acceptable to some concealed 
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papists, then in great power, as has since appeared 
but too evidently, the whole project for compre- 
hension was let fall : and those who had set it on 
foot, came to be looked on with an ill eye, as secret 
favourers of the dissenters, underminers of the 
church, and every thing else that jealousy and dis- 
taste could cast on them. 

But upon this occasion, the lord chief baron * and 
Dr. Wilkins, came to contract a firm and familiar 
friendship ; and the lord chief baron, having much 
business, and little time to spare, did, to enjoy the 
other the more, what he had scarce ever done 
before, . . he went sometimes to dine with him. And, 
though he lived in great friendship with some other 
eminent clergymen, as Dr. Ward, bishop of Salis- 
buryf ; Dr. Barlow, bishop of Lincoln J ; Dr. Barrow, 
late master of Trinity College § ; Dr. Tillotson, dean 
of Canterbury |j ; and Dr. Stillingfleet, dean of St. 
PauFs,^ (men so well known, and so much esteemed, 
that, as it was no wonder the lord chief baron 
valued their conversation highly, so, those of them 
that are yet alive, will think it no lessening of the 
character they are so deservedly in, that they are 
reckoned among judge Hale's friends,) yet, there 
was an intimacy and freedom in his converse with 
bishop Wilkins**, that was singular to him alone. 
He had, during the late wars, lived in a long and 
entire friendship with the apostolical primate of 

♦Hale. 

f Seth Ward, D. D. Born, 1617., or 1618. Died, 1689. 

t Thomas Barlow, D. D. Born, 1607. Died, 1691. 

^ Isaac Barrow, D D. Born, 16da Died, 1677. 

II John Tillotson, D. D. Born, 1630. Died, 1694. 

ir Edward Stillingfleet, D. D. Born, 1635. Died, 1699. 

*• John Wilkins, D. D. Boni, 1614^ Died, 1672. 
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Ireland, bishop Usher * : their curious searches 
into antiqiiity, and the sjrmpathy of both their 
tempers, led them to a great agreement almost in 
every thing. He held also a great conversation 
with Mr. Baxterf , who washis neighbour at Acton, 
on whom he looked, as a person of great devotion 
and piety, and of a very subtile and quick apprehen- 
sion : their conversation lay most in metaphysical 
and abstracted ideas and schemes. 

He looked with great sorrow on the impiety and 
atheism of the age ; and so, he set himself to oppose 
it, not only by the shining example of his own life, 
but by engaging in a cause, that, indeed, could 
hardly fall into better hands : and as he could not 
find a subject more worthy of himself, so, there 
were few in the age that understood it so well, and 
could manage it more skilfully. The occasion that 
first led him to write about it, was this : he was a 
strict observer of the Lord's day ; in which, besides 
his constancy in the public worship of God, he used 
to call all his family together, and repeat to them 
the heads of the sermons, with some additions of his 
own, which he fitted for their capacities and circum- 
stances ; and, that being done, he had a custom of 
shutting himself up for two or three hours, which 
he either spent in his secret devotions, or on such 
profitable meditations as did then occur to his 
thoughts. He writ them, with the same simplicity 

* The pr^se of this eminent man, is too much in all the churches, to 
admit of the very slight memorial, which could here be oflfbred. But, it 
may be interesting to the ftiends of learning and theology, to know, that the 
University of Dublin is now printing a complete edition of his works, under 
the superintendence of Charles Richard Eirington, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity. 

t Richard Baxter ; bom, 1615. Died, 1G91. 
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that he formed them in hi» mind ; without any art, 
or so much as a thought to let them be published : 
he never corrected them» but laid them by, when 
he had finished them, having intended only to fix. 
and preserve his own reflections in them ; so that, 
he used no sort of care to polish them, or make the 
first draught perfecter, than when they fell from his 
pen. These fell into the hands of a worthy person^ 
and he, judging, as well he mighty that the coi»- 
municating them to the world might be a public 
service, printed two volumes of them in octavo» a 
little before the author's death, containing his 



CONTEMPLATIOKS, 

1. Of our latter end. 

2. Of wisdom, and the fear of God. 

3. Of the knowledge of Christ crucified. 

4. The victory of faith over the world. 

5. Of humility. 

6. Jacob's vow. 

7. Of contentatioD. 

8. Of afflictions. 

9. A good method, to entertain unstable, and 

troublesome times. 
10* Changes and troubles, a poem. 

11. Of the redemption of time. 

12. The great audit. 

13. Directions touching keeping the Lord's-day, in 

a letter to his children. 

14. Poems written upon Christmas-day. 

• Mr. Stephenii 
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{;/n Oe Second Vciume.'] 
h An inquiiy touching haf^iness. 
% Of the diief end of man. 
S. Upon Eocles. jm, 1. Remember thy Creator. 

4. Upon Psahn li. 10. Create a clean heart in me; 

with a poasi. 

5. Hie folly and miadiief of sin. 

6. Of self-deniid. 

7» Motives to watchfulness, in reference to the 

good and evil angels. 
S. Of moderation of the afiRMHions. 
9. Of worldly hope and expectation. 

10. Upon Heb. xiii. l^. We have here no continu* 

ing city. 

11. Of con ten tedness and patience. 
1:2. Of moderatkm (danger. 

23. A preparative against afflictions. 

14^ Of submission, prayer, and thatiksgiving. 

15. Of prayer and thanksgiving, on Psalm cxvi. 12. 

16. Meditations on the Lord's prayer, with a 

paraphrase upon it. 

In them, there appears a generous and true 
spirit of religion, mixed with most serious and 
fervent devotion ; and, perhaps, with the more 
advantage, that the style wants some correction ; 
which shows they were the genuine productions of 
an excellent mind, entertaining itself, in secret, 
with such contemplations. The style is clear and 
masculine, in a due temper between flatness and 
affectation; in which he expresses his thoughts^ 
both easily, and decently. 

In writing these discpurses, having run over^ 
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most of the subjects, that his own circumstances 
led him chiefly to consider, he began to be in 
some pain, to choose new arguments: and, there- 
fore, resolved to fix on a theme that should hold 
him longer. 

He was soon determined in his choice, by the 
immoral and irreligious principles and practices, 
that had so long vexed his righteous soul ; and 
therefore began a great design against atheism ; 
the first part of which only, is printed : ' Of the 
origination of mankind; designed to prove the 
creation of the world, and the truth of the Mo- 
saical history.' 

The second part, was * Of the nature of the soul, 
and of a future state.' 

The third part, was < Concerning the attributes 
of God, both from the abstracted ideas of him, 
and the light of nature; the evidence of pro- 
vidence ; the notions of morality, and the voice of 
conscience.' 

And the fourth part, was * Concerning the 
truth and authority of the scriptures, with answers 
to the objections against them.' 

On writing these, he spent seven years. He 
wrote them with so much consideration, that, one 
who perused the original under his own hand, 
(which was the first draught of it) told me, he did 
not remember of any considerable alteration; 
perhaps, not of twenty words in the whole work. 

The way of his writing them, (only on the 
evenings of the Lord's day, when he was in town, 
and not much often er, when he was . in . the 
country,) made, that they are not so contracted 
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as it is very likely he would have writ thenii if he 
had been more at leisure, to . have brought his 
thoughts into a narrower compass, and fewer 
words. 

But, making some allowance for the largeness 
of the style, that volume that is printed, is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be one of the perfectest 
pieces, both of learning and reasoning, that has 
been writ on 'that subject. And he who read a 
great part of the other volumes, told me, they 
were all of a piece with the first. 

When he had finished this work, he sent it, by 
an unknown hand, to bishop Wilkins, to desire his 
judgment of it : but he that brought it, would give 
no other account of the author, but that he was 
not a clergyman. . The bishop, and his worthy 
friend Dr. Tillptson, read a great deal of it, with 
.much pleasure : but could not imagine, who could 
be the author ; and how a man, that was master of 
so much reason, and so great a variety of know- 
ledge, should be so unknown to them, that they 
.could not find him out, by those characters which 
are so little common. At last. Dr. Tillotson 
guessed it must be the lord chief baron ; to which 
the other presently agreed, wondering he had been 
so long in finding it out. So, they went imme- 
diately to him, and the bishop thanking him for 
the entertainment he had received from his works, 
he blushed extremely, not without some displea- 
sure, apprehending that the person he had trusted, 
had discovered him. But the bishop soon cleared 
that, and told him he had discovered himself; for 
the learning of that book was so various, that none 

E 4 
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imt he could be the author of k. And that btshofH 
having a freedom in delivering his opinions of 
things and persons, which, perhs^s, few ever 
managed, both with so much plainness, and pnfr- 
dence, told him, there was nothing could be better 
said on these arguments, if he could bring it mto a 
less compass ; but, if he had not leisure for that, 
he thought it much better to have it come oul^ 
Ihoc^ a little too large, than Uiat the world shotdd 
be deprived of the good, whidi it must Beed$ 
do. But our judge had never the opportunities 
of revising it ; so, a little before his death, he sent 
the first part of it to the press. 

In the beginning of it, he gives an essay of his 
excellent way of methodizing things; in whidi> 
he was so great a master, that, whatever he under- 
took, he would presently cast into so perfect a 
scheme, that he could never afterwards correct it. 
He runs out copiously, upon the argument of the 
impossibility of an eternal succession of time: to 
show, that time and eternity are inconsistent one 
with another; and that, therefore, all duratioa 
that was past, and defined by time, could not be 
from eternity: and he shows the difference be? 
tween successive eternity already past, and one to 
come ; so that, though the latter is possible, the 
former is not so ; for all the parts of the former 
have actually been, and therefore, being defined 
by time, cannot be eternal; whereas, ^e other 
are still future, to all eternity: so that, this 
reasoning cannot be turned, to prove the pos- 
sibility of eternal successions that have been, as 
well as eternal successions that shall be. This he 
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iaUfOfWBj with m strength I newer met widi ia any 
that managed it before him. 

He brh^s, next, all those moral arguments, to 
prove that the world had a beginning, agreeing to 
the account Moses gives of it: as, that no history 
lises higher, than near the time of the deli^ ; and 
that the first foundation of kingdoms, the invention 
of arts, the beginnings of aU religions, the gradual 
plantation of the world and increase of mankind, 
and the consent c^ nations, do agree with it. In 
Bianaging these, as he shows profound skill, both in 
historical and philosophical learning ; so, he gives a 
noble discovery of his great candour and probity, 
that he would not impose on the reader, with a 
Mae show of reasoning, by arguments that he knew 
had flaws ia them ; and, therefore, upon every one 
of these, he adds such allays, as, in a great measure, 
lessened and took off their force, with as much 
exactness of judgment, and strictness of censure, as 
if he had been set to plead for the other side ; and 
indeed, sums up the whole evidence for religion 
as impartially, as ever he did in a trial for life or 
death, to the jury; which how equally and judi- 
ciously he did, the whc^e nation well knows. 

After that, he examines the ancient opinions of 
the philosophers ; and enlarges, with a great variety 
of curious reflections, in answering that only argu* 
ment that has any appearance of strength, for the 
casual production of man, from the origination of 
insects, out of putrified matter, as is commonly 
su{^sed ; and he concluded the book, showing how 
rational and philosophical the account which Moses 
gives of it is. There is, in it all, a sagacity and 
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quidoiess of thought, mixed with great and curious 
learning, that, I confess, I never met together, in 
any other book on that subject. Among other 
conjectures, one he gives concerning the deluge, is, 
^ That he did not think the &ce of the earth, and 
the waters, were altogether the same, before the 
universal deluge, and after : but, possibly, the £ace 
of the earth was more even than now it is ; the 
seas, possibly, more dilated and extended, and not so 
deep as now.' And, a little after, * possibly, the 
seas have undermined much of the appearing 
continent of earth.' This I the rather take notice 
of, because it hath been, since his death, made 
out, in a most ingenious, and most elegantly writ 
book, by Mr. Burnet, of Christ's-college in Cam- 
bridge ; who has given such an essay, towards the 
proving the possibility of an universal deluge, (and 
from thence has collected, with great sagacity, what 
paradise was before it,) as has not been offered, by 
any philosopher before him*. 

' * Few readers, will be likely to investigate, much less to adopt, his ex- 
ploded ' Theory.' But, as long as genius, imagination, and eloquence, of 
the first order, illustrating piety of the most genuine character, are counted 
-valuable amongst men, so long will his book find a place on the shelves, and 
his spirit in the hearts, of the chosen few. 'Die ablest writer of the present 
day, does not hesitate, to call Burnet of the charter house, * The greatest 
of the name,* . . Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects qf Society, L d09L 

'Die annotator has been just reading a passage, which he cannot help ex- 
tracting i it resembles some of the magnificent flights of the * Telluris theoria 
sacra': . . 

< He who is placed in the sphere of Nature and of God, when he walks 
along the River of Amazons, when he rests his eye on the unrivalled Andes, 
when he measures the long and watered Savannah, or contemplates, fkt>m 
a sudden promontory, the distant, vast Pacific, . . and feels himself a firee- 
man in this vast theatre, and commanding each'ready-producedfVuit of this 
wilderness, and each progeny of this stream, . . his exaltation is not leas 
than imperial He is as gentle, too, as he is great : his emotions of tender. 
ness, keep pace with his elevation of sentiment; for he says, *^These were 
made by a good Being, who, unsought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
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While the judge was thus employing his time, 
the lord chief justice Keyling dying, he was, on the 
eighteenth of May, 1671., promoted to be lord chi^f 
justice of England. He had made the pleas of the 
crown one of his chief studies ; and, by much search 
and long observation, had composed that great 
work concerning them, formerly mentioned. He 
that holds the high office of justiciary in that court, 
being the chief trustee and asserter of the liberties 
of his country, all people applauded this choice ; 
and thought their liberties could not be better 
deposited, than in the hands of one, that, as he 
understood them well, so, he had all the justice and 
courage, that so sacred a trust required. One thing 
was much observed and commended in him ; that, 
when ther^ was a great inequality in the ability and 
learning of the counsellors, that were to plead one 
against another, he thought it became him, as the 
judge, to supply that : so, he would enforce what 
the weaker counsel managed but indifferently^ and 
not suffer the more learned to carry the business, 
by the advantage they had over the others, in their 
quickness and skill in law, and readiness in plead- 
ing, . . till all things were cleared, in which the 
merits and strength of the ill-defended cause lay. 
He was not satisfied, barely to give his judgment in 
causes : but did, especially in all intricate ones, give 



tbem.' He becomes, at once, a child and a king. His mind is in him. 
sdf ; and from hence he argues, and flrom hence he acts : and he argues 
unerringly, and he acts magisterially * His mind, in himself, is also in his 
God: and therefore he loves, and therefore he Boara.'—Wiaiam Gilbert: 
quoted by Wordsworth, in the notes to his Excursion, p. 397. 



* Too much, to be Mid of any mortal.— J. L. 
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4nich an account of the reasons that prersuled with 
feim, that the counsel did not only acquiesce in his 
authority^ but were so convinced by his reasons, 
that I have hesffd many profess, that he brought 
them often to change their opinions : so that, his 
giving of judgment, was, r&Sfy, a learned lecture 
tipon that point of law. And, which was yet more, 
die parties themselves, though interest does, too 
commonly, corrupt the judgment, were generally 
^tisfied widi the justice of his decisions, even when 
they were made against them. His impartial 
justice, and great diligence, drew the diief practice 
after him, into whatsoever court he came. Since, 
though the courts of common-pleas, Ihe exchequer, 
«md the king'&-bench, are appointed for the trial of 
causes of different natures, yet, it is easy to bring 
most causes into any of them, as the counsel or 
attomies fdease : so, as he had drawn the business 
much after him, both into the common-pleas, and 
the exchequer, it now followed him into the king's- 
bench ; and many causes that were depending in the 
exchequer, and not determined, were let fell there, 
and brought again before him, in the court to which 
he was now removed. And here did he spend the 
rest of his public life and employment. But, about 
four years and a half after this advancement, he, 
who had hitherto enjoyed a firm and vigorous 
health, to which his great temperance and the 
equality of his mind did not a little conduce, was, 
on a sudden, brought very low, by an inflammation 
in the diaphragm, which, in two days' time, broke 
the constitution of his health, to such a degree, that 
be never recovered it He became so aiSthmatical, 
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that> with great difficulty, he could fetch hia 
breath; that determined in a dropsy, of which he 
afterwards died. He understood physic so well^ 
thskti considerii^ his age, he concluded his distemper 
must carry him off in a little time : and, therefore^ 
he resolved to have some of the last months of his. 
life reserved to himseli^ that» being freed of all 
worldly cares, he might be preparing for his 
change.* He was also, so much disabled in his 
body, that he could hardly, though supported by his 
servants, walk through Westminster Hall, or endure 
the toil of business. He had been, a long time, 
wearied with the distractions that his employment 
had brought on him, and his profession was become 
ungrateful to him. He loved to apply himself, 
wholly, to better purposes ; as will appear by & 
paper, that he writ on this subject, which I shall 
here insert : . • 

* First; If I consider the business of my pro- 
iSession, whether as an advocate, or as a judge, 
it is true, I do admowledge, by the institution of 
Almighty God, and the dispensation of his pro- 
vidence, I am bound to industry, and fidelity in it. 
And, as it is an act of obe<Uence under his will, it 
carries with it some things of religious duty ; and 

* ThU calls to one's recollection the saying, so pithily recorded by the 
XMtt interesting ollnographers : . . 

' John Valdesso was a Spianiaid, and was, for his learning and virtue, much 
▼ahied and loved, by the great emperor, Charles V. ; whom Valdesso had 
fldtowed at a cavalier, all the time of his long, and dangerous wars. And, 
when Valdesso grew old, and grew weary both of war and the world, he took 
his fUr opportunity, to dedafe to the emperor, that his resolution was, to 
dedkia hit majesty's service, and betake himsdf to a quiet, and contenu. 
plative ILfe ; because, there ought to be a vacancy qf timet betwixt fightitig 
and dying.* . . Walton's lives. iL US. ; or in VVTordsworth, EccL Biogr. 
iv. 5A7. 
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I may, and do, take comfort in it, and expect a 
reward of my obedience to him, and the good that 
I do to mankind therein, from the bounty, and 
beneficence and promise of Almighty God. And 
it is true, also, that, without such employments, 
civil societies cannot be supported, and great good 
redounds to mankind from them; and, in these 
respects, the conscience of my own industry, fidelity, 
and integrity in them, is a great comfort and satis- 
&ction to me. But yet, this I must say, concerning 
these employments, considered simply in themselves, 
that they are very full of cares, anxieties, and per- 
turbations. 

Secondly; That, though they are beneficial to 
others, yet, they are of the least benefit, to him 
that is employed in them. 

Thirdly ; That they do necessarily involve the 
party, whose ofiice it is, in great dangers, difficulties, 
and calumnies. 

Fourthly ; That they only serve for the meridian 
of this life ; which is short, and uncertain. 

Fifthly ; That, though it be my duty, faithfully 
to serve in them, while I am called to them, and 
till I am duly called from them, . • yet, they are 
great consumers of that little time we have here ; 
which, as it seems to me, might be better spent in a 
pious contemplative life, and a due provision for 
eternity. I do not know a better temporal employ- 
ment, than Martha had, in testifying her love and 
duty to our Saviour, by making provision for him : 
yet, our Lord tells her, that, though she was troubled 
about many things, there was only one thing neces- 
y ; and Mary had chosen the better part.' 
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By this, the reader will see, that he continued in 
his station, upon no other consideration, but that^ 
being set in it by the providence of God, he judged 
he could not abandon that post which was assigned 
him, without preferring his own private inclination, 
to the choice God had made for him. But now, 
that same providence, having, by this great dis- 
temper, disengaged him from the obligation of hold- 
ing a place, which he was no longer ab]e to discharge, 
he resolved to resign it. This was no sooner sur- 
mised abroad, than it drew upon the importunities 
of all his friends, and the clamour of the whole 
town, to divert him from it; but all was to no 
purpose. There was but one argument, that could 
move him ; which was, that he was obliged to 
continue in the employment God had put him in, 
for the good of the public. But to this, he had such 
an answer, that, even those who were most con- 
cerned in his withdrawing, could not but see, that 
the reasons inducing him to it, were but too strong. 
So he made applications to his majesty, (in January 
1675-6.) for his writ of ease ; which the king was 
very unwilling to grant him, and offered to let him 
hold his place still, he doing what business he could 
in his chamber : but he said he could not, with a 
good conscience, continue* in it, since he was no 
longier able to discharge the duty belonging to it. 

But yet, such was the general satisfaction, which 
all the kingdom received by his excellent admini- 
stration of justice, that the king, though he could 
not well deny his request, yet he deferred the 
granting of it, as long as was possible. Nor could 
the lord chancellor be prevailed with, to move the 
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king to hasten his discharge; though the chief 
justice c^n pressed him to it. 

At last, having weaned himself, and aU his fViends, 
with his importunate desires, and growing sensibly 
weaker in body, he did, upon the twenty-first day o£ 
February, 28. Car. IL, anno Domini 1675-6., go 
before a master of the chancery, with a little parch* 
ment deed, drawn by himself, and written aU with 
his own hand, and there sealed and delivered it^ 
and acknowledged it to be enrolled ; and afterwards 
he brought the original deed to the lord chancellor, 
and did formally surrender his office in these 
words : . . 

< Omnibus Christi fiddibus ad quos pnesens 
scriptura pervenerit, Matteueus Hale, miles, capi* 
talis justiciarius Domini Regis, ad placita coram 
ipso rege tenenda assignatus, salutem in Domino 
sempiternam : Noveritis me prsefatum Matthjeum 
Hale, militem, jam senem factum, et variis corporis 
mei senilis morbis et infirmitatibus dire laborantem, 
et adhuc detentum, hllc charta mea, resignare et 
sursum reddere, serenissimo Domino nostro Carolo 
Secundo, Dei gratia Angliae, Scotiae, Francis, et 
Hibemiae Regi, fidei deiensori, &c^ predictum 
officium, capitalis justiciarii, ad placita coram ipso 
vege tenenda, humillime petens, quod hoc scriptum 
irrotuletur de recordo. In cujus rei testimonium,, 
huic charts meae resignationis, sigillum meiun 
apposui. Datum vicesimo primo die Februarii, 
anno Regni dicti Domini Regis, nunc vicessmo 
octavo. 

He made this instrument, as he told the lord 
dancellor, for two ends : the one was, to show the 
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world his own free concurrence to his removal : 
another was, to obviate the objection heretofore 
made, that a chief justice, being placed by writ, 
was not removable at pleasure, as judges by patent 
were ; which opinion, as he said, was once held by 
his predecessor the lord chief justice Keyling; 
and, though he himself were always of another 
opinion, yet, he thought it reasonable, to prevent 
such a scruple. 

He had, the day before, surrendered to the king 
in person ; who parted from him with great grace, 
wishing him, most heartily, the return of his health; 
and assuring him, that he would still look upon him 
as one of his judges, and have recourse to his 
advice, when his health would permit ; and, in the 
mean time, would continue his pension during his life. 

The good man thought this bounty too great, 
and an ill precedent for the king; and, therefore, 
wrote a letter to the lord treasurer, earnestly 
desiring that his pension might be only during 
pleasure. But the king would grant it for life, and 
make it payable quarterly. 

And yet, for a whole month together, he would 
not suffer his servant to sue out his patent for his 
pension ; and, when the first payment was received, 
he ordered a great part of it to charitable uses; 
and said, he intended most of it should be so 
employed, as long as it was paid him.* 

At last, he happened to die upon the quarter-day. 



* He seems to have quite agreed with that old writer, who thus coun. 
sels : . ,/ Wouldst thou multiply thy riches ? diminish them wisely : or 
woiildst thou make thy estate entire ? divide it charitably : seeds that are 
scattered, increase; but hoarded up, they diminish.* 

F 
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which was Christmas-da j ; and though this might 
hare given some occasion to a dispute, whether the 
pension for that quarter were recoveraUe, yet the 
king was pleased to decide that matter against him- 
self and ordered the pension to be paid to his 
executors. 

As soon as he was discharged from his great place, 
he returned home, with as much cheerftdness, as his 
want of health could admit of; being now eased 
of a burthen he had been of late groaning under, 
and so, made more capable of enjoying that which 
he had much wished for ; according to his el^ant 
translation of, or rather paraphrase upon, those 
excellent lines in Seneca's Thjestes, Act 11. : • • 

Stet, quicumque volety potens 
Aul« culmine lubrico : 
Me dulds saturet quies. 
Obscure positus loco, 
Leni perfruar otic : 
Nuliis nota Quiritibus 
JEtas per taciturn fluat. 
Sic cum transierint mei 
Nullo cum strepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar senex. 
nil mors gravis incubat. 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur sihi. 

Let him that will, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes : as for me, 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 
Qive me some mean, obscure recess ; a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 
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Of falling lower ; where I sweetly may 
Myself and dear retirement still enjoy. 
Let not my life, or name, be known unto 
The grandees of the time, toss*d to and fro 
By censures or applause ; but let my age 
Slide gently by ; not overthwart the stage 
0£ public action, unheard, unseen. 
And unconcem'd, as if I ne'er had been. 
And thus, while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the noise 
And bustles of the mad world, then shall I 
A good old innocent plebeian die. 
Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 
To him that makes it his lifers greeUest care 
To be a public pageant ; knoum to ally 
But UH/Ocqnamted with himself doth fall.* 

' * * Certainly, men in great foxtunet are ttraugen to Aenudves ; and 
while they are in the puxile of busineu^ they have no time to attend to 
their health, either of body or mind : nii mors graris incubat, qui, notus 
oimli omnibus, ignotus moritur sibL* . . Bacon. Essay, zi. 

Probably, this very passage suggested sir Matthew Hale's imitation of 
the lines from the Thyestes. 

It may not be uninterestiog, to compare a yersion of the same passage, 
by a great man, nearly of the same period, the cdd)rated Amduw Ifam- 
▼Eu: . . 

* Climb, at court, fbr me that will. 
Tottering £liTour*s pinnacle ; 
All I seek U to lie stiU. 
Settled in some secret nest. 
In calm Msure let me reat ; 
And fkr off the public stage 
Fass away my silent age. 
Thus, when without ncrfte, unknowa, 

I have lived out all my span, 
I shall die without a groan. 

An old honest countryman. 
Wko, egpoted to other* s eye». 
Into ki$ ornm heart never prieSf 
Death *s to him a etrauge tarpriae.* 

The last line reminds one of a fine passage, from « philosopher, poet, 
aa4 divine ; the not uncongenial successor of Osomb HaBBiBT, in his 
Cmntry Par»onage: . . 

r 2 
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HairiDg now attained to that privacy, which he 
had no less seriously than piously wished for, he 
called all his servants that had belonged to his office 
together, and told them he had now laid down his 
place, and so their emplo3rments were determined. 
Upon that, he advised them to see for themselves, 
and gave to some of them very considerable pre- 
sents ; and to every one of them a token ; and so 
disniissed all those that were not his domestics.* 
He was discharged the fifteenth of February, 



I 



< What a stramge moment wiU that be. 
My KHi], how full (rf' cariosity. 
When, winged, and ready f«- thy etonal flight. 
On the utmost Teiges of thy tottering day 
Hovmng, and wishing longer stay. 
Thou shalt adrance, and have eternity in sight! 
' When just about to try that unknown sea. 
What a strtmge moment AaU that be! * 

Jokn Norris, of BsxBKTOif. 

* Mr. Norris, a very learned divine,' says Dugald Stewart, (PreL Dtsai 
Enc Brit) * of the church of Ebgland : whose name has unaccountably 
failed, in obtaining that distinction, to which his acuteness as a logician, 
and his boldness as a theorist, justly oititled him.* 

The present writer is best acquainted, with his * Sermons on ike Beati" 
tude$y* and his * MUeeUamet^ partly in prose, partly poetical : from which 
latter work, the above extract has been made. 

But, after all, the great moral of these various, but consoitient 
passages, is ^ven in an aphorism of Mr. Coleridge ; which I would aff^ 
tionately recommend . . to the thoughtful sxaxination of my youthfUl 
readers:. . 

* It is a matter of great difBculty, and requires no ordinary skill and 
address, to fix theattaition of men, on the toorld urithin tkem ; to induce 
them, to study the processes, and superintend the works, which they are 
themselves carrying on, in their awn minds; in short, to awaken in them, 
both, the faculty of thought, and the inclinaikm to exercise it. For, alas ! 
the largest part of mankind are nowhere greater strangers, than at homb.* 
Coleridge, Aids to Section, 

* How different from the melancholy parting.scene, of the morally weak, 
rather than intentionally criminal. Lord Bacon : . . ' Whoi he was eon- 
demned, and his servants rose, upon his passing through the gallery. Sit 
down, myfMendt, he said, yow rise has been myfaU.* 
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1675-6, and lived till the Christinas foUowmg; but, 
all the while, was in so ill a state of health, that 
there were no hopes of his recovery. He con- 
tinued, still, ta retire often, both for his devotions 
and studies * ; and^ as long as he could go, went 

* This, for very many yean, had been his habitual practice ; and it can- 
not be doubted, that, at the last, his persevering devotion rendered the 
chair of sickness {for he amid not lie down in his bed) not only easy, but 
delightful But his studies, and his prayers, were not for himself alone: 
he was, indeed, a unirersal blessing ; and in no individual, perhaps, of his 
own, or after times, was that spirit of supplication more hi^pily exempli, 
fied, which has since been pourtrayed, in colours that will never die : . . 

Perhaps the self-approving haughty world. 
Receives advantage ftom his noiseless hours 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes. 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide. 
And think of her, who thinks not for herseUl 

COWPBB. 

Little they dream, those haughty souls. 

Whom empires own with bended knee. 
What lowly &te their own controUs, 

Together linked by Heaven's decree ; . . 
As bloodhounds hush their baying wild 
To wanton with some fearless child. 
So Famine waits, and War with greedy eyes. 
Till some repenting heart be ready for the skies. 

Think ye the spires that glow so bright 

In Aront of yonder setting sun. 
Stand by their own unshaken might ? 

No : where the upholcUng grace is won. 
We dare not ask, nor Heaven would tell ; 
But sure, from many a hidden dell. 
From many a rural nook unthought of there. 
Rises, for that proud world, the saints' prevailing prayer.a ' 

Kkbls. 

Feb. 25. 18S3. — I have just received a letter Arom my friend Dr. Webb, 
master of Clare-hall, Cambridge ; of which I cannot ireflrain from giving 
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eonstantly to his closet : and, when his infiimities 
mcreased on him, so that he was not able to go 
diither himself, he made his servants cany him 
Uiither, in a chair. At last, as the winter came on» 
he saw, with great joy, his deliverance approaching ; 
Hot, besides his being weary of the world, and his 
longings for the blessedness of another state, his 
pains increased so on him, that no patience, inferior 
to his, could have borne them, without a great un* 
easiness of mind : yet, he expressed, to the last, 
such submission to the will of God, and so equal a 
temper, under them, that it was visible, then, what 
mighty effects his philosophy and Christianity had on 
him, in supporting him under such a heavy load. 
He could not lie down in bed, above a year 




a ibort extract : . . * You must excuse my recalling your lordship's atten- 
tion, to the conclusion of Dr. Ogden's second sermon on Prayer ; the ideas 
are *o just, and yet so poetical, as to t)e a {M-oper appendage to Cowp&c 
and Keble.' 

The passage 1 gtadly transcribe ; it is worthy of Dr. Webb*s eulogy : . . 

' What a fund of encouragement is here, as for all manner of virtue and 
piety, that we may be fit objects of God's care and providence^ so particu. 
larly, for devotion ; when we can reflect, that, every petition of a good 
man is heard and regarded, by Him who holds the reins of nature in bis 
hand! When God, from his throne of celestial glory, issues out that 
uncontrollable command, to which all events are subject, even your desires, 
kumble, pious christians, are not overlooked by him. The good manli 
prayer is among the reasons by which the Omnipotent is moved, in the 
administration of the universe. 

* How little is all earthly greatness ! How low and impotent the proudest 
monarch, if compared with the poorest person in the world, that leads 
but a good life! For their influence, even in their highest prosperity, is 
only among weak men, like themselves: and, not seldom, their designs 
are blasted from Heaven, for the insolence of those that formed them : . . 
Is not this great Babylon that I have builty by the might of my power , and 
for the honour qf my mqfesty f . . While the word was on the king's mouth, 
there fell a voice from heaven, saying. The kingdom is departed from thee. 
But the poor man's prayer pierceth the clouds; and, weak and contemptible 
M he seems, he can draw down the host of heaven, and arm the Almighty 

bis defence, so long as he is aole only to utter his wants, or can but turn 
thought of his heart to Ood ! *. Ogden, p. 18. 
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before his death, bj reason of the asthma; but sat, 
rather than lay in it. 

He was attended on, in his sickness, by a pious 
and worthy divine, Mr. Evan Griffith, minister of 
the parish : and it was observed, that, in all the ex- 
tremities of his pain, whenever he prayed by him, 
he forbore all complaints or groans, but, with his 
hands and eyes lifted up, was fixed in his devotions* 
Not long before his death, the minister told him, 
there was to be a sacrament next Sunday, at 
church ; but, he believed, he could not come, and 
partake with the rest ; therefore, he would give it 
to him in his own house. But he answered, * No : 
his heavenly Father had prepared a feast for him : 
and he would go to his Father's house, to partake 
of it.' So, he made himself be carried thither in 
his chair, where he received the sacrament, on liis 
knees, with great devotion ; which, it may be sup- 
posed, was the greater, because he apprehended it 
was to be his last, and so took it, as his viaticum^ 
and provision for his journey. He had some secret, 
unaccountable, presages of his death ; for, he said, 
that if he did not die on such a day, (which fell to 
be the twenty-fifth of November,) he believed he 
should live a month longer ; and he died that very 
day month. He continued to enjoy the free use of 
his reason and sense, to the last moment ; which he 
had often, and earnestly, prayed for, during his 
sickness. And, when his voice was so sunk, that he 
could not be heard, they perceived, by the almost 
constant lifting up of his eyes and hands, that he 
was still aspiring towards that blessed state, of which 
he was now speedily to be possessed. 

r 4 
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He had, for many years, a particular devotion for 
Christmas-day : and, after he had received the sa* 
crament, and been in the performance of the public 
worship of that day, he commonly wrote a copy of 
verses on the honour of his Saviour ; as a fit expres- 
sion of the joy he felt in his soul, at the return of 
that glorious anniversary. There are seventeen of 
those copies printed, which he writ on seventeen se- 
veral Christmas-days ; by which the world has a 
taste of his poetical genius ; in which, if he had 
thought it worth his time to have excelled, he might 
have been eminent, as well as in other things : but 
he writ them, rather to entertain himself, than to 
merit the laurel. 

I shall here add one, which has not been yet 
printed ; and it is not unlikely, it was the last he 
writ. It is a paraphrase on Simeon's Song. I take 
it from his blotted copy, not at all finished ; so, the 
reader is to make allowance for any imperfection he 
may find in it:.. 

Blessed Creator, who, before the birth 

Of time, or ere the pillars of the earth 

Were fix*d or form'd, didst lay that great design 

Of man's redemption ; and didst define. 

In thine eternal counsels, all the scene 

Of that stupendous business, and when 

It should appear ; and, though the very day 

Of its Epiphany concealed lay. 

Within thy mind, yet thou wert pleased to show 

Some glimpses of it, unto men below, 

In visions, types, and prophecies ; as we 

Things at a distance in perspective see. 

But thou wert pleased to let thy servant know. 

That that blest hour, that seem'd to move so slow 
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Through former ages, should at last attain 

Its tune, ere my few sands that yet remain 

Are spent ; and that these aged eyes 

Should see the day when Jacob's star should rise. 

And now thou hast fulfillM it, blessed Lord, 

Dismiss me now, according to thy word ; 

And let my aged body now return 

To rest, and dust, and drop into an urn : 

For I have lived enough ; mine eyes have seen 

Thy much-desired salvation, that hath been 

So long, so dearly wish'd ; the joy, the hope 

Of all the ancient patriarchs, the scope 

Of all the prophecies and mysteries, 

Of all the types unveil'd, the histories 

Of Jewish Church unriddled, and the bright 

And orient sun arisen, to give light 

To Gentiles, and the joy of Israel, 

The world's Redeemer, bless'd Emanuel ! 

Let this sight close mine eyes : 'tis loss to see. 

After this vision, any sight but Thee ! 

Thus he used to sing on\the former Christmas- 
days * ; but now, he was to be admitted to bear his 
part in the new songs above ; so that day, which he 
had spent in so much spiritual joy, proved to be, in- 
deed, the day of his jubilee and deliverance ; for, 



* In a former note, the cycnean song of George Herbert, which ushered 
in his union with the heavenly choir, has been noticed. Here, is a 
striking coincidence, bishop Ken's life and practice furnish another. 
But, in truth, at all times, truly pious men have been similarly affbcted. . . 
* I have seen and felt the effect,' says Mr. Gilly, * which sacred music 
produced, in the humble dwelling of the village pastor, where none but 
human voices swelled the notes j and in the ch&teau, where the harp 
and the organ have mingled their fine sounds, with the well-modulated 
tones of an accomplished family of sons and daughters. My thoughts, at 
the moment I am writing this, are at Ch&teau Blonay : but most of the 
voices which I beard there, are now silent in death I . . Memoir of Felix. 
Nefl; p. 67. " 
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between two and three in the aflemoon, he breathed 
out his righteous and pious soul. His end was 
peace : he had no struggling, nor seemed to be in 
any pangs in his last moments. He was buried on 
the fourth of January, Mr. Griffith preaching the 
funeral-sermon. His text was the fifty-seventh of 
Isaiah, first verse, ^ The righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart ; and merciful men are taken 
away, none considering, that the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come.' Which, how fitly it 
was applicable, upon this occasion, all, that consider 
the course of his life, will easily conclude. He was 
interred in the church-yard of Alderly *, among 
his ancestors. He did not much approve of burying 
in churches ; and used to say, the churches were 
for the living, and the church-yards for the dead. 
His monument was, like himself, decent and plain ; 
the tombstone was black marble, and the sides were 
black and white marble ; upon which, he himself 
had ordered this bare and humble inscription to be 
made:. . 

HIC INHUMATUR CORPUS 

MATTH^I HALE, MILITIS ; 

RGBERTI HALE, ET JOANNiE 

UXORIS EJUS, FILII UNICI. 

NATI IN HAG PAROCHIA DE ALDERLY, PRIMO DIE 

NOVEMBRIS, ANNO DOM. MDCIX. : DENATI VERO 

IBIDEM, VICESIMO QUINTO DIE DECEMBRIS, ANNO 

DOM. MDCLXXVL, iETATIS SVJE LXVII. 



* * Ho went into the common church.yard ; and there ohose his grave, 

(BDd died a few dayi after.' . . Richard Baxter, cited by Wordsworth. Eccl* 
JHogr. vl 63. 
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Having, tbus, given an account, of the most re- 
markable things of his life, I am, now, to present 
the reader, with such a character of him, as the 
kjring his several virtues together will amount tOw 
In which, I know how difficult a task I undertake : 
for, to write defectively of him, were to injure him, 
and lessen the memory of one, to whom I intend to 
do all the right, that is in my power : on the other 
hand, there is so much here to be commended, and 
proposed for the imitation of others, that, I am 
aj&aid, some may imagine, I am rather making a pic- 
ture <^ him, from an abstracted idea of great virtues 
and perfections, than setting him out as he truly 
was. But, there is great encouragement in this, that 
I write, concerning a man so fresh in all people's 
remembrance, that is so lately dead, and was so much 
and so well known, that I shall have many vouchers : 
who will be ready, to justify me, in all that I am 
to relate ; and to add a great deal, to what I can 
say. 

It has appeared in the account of his various 
learning, how great his capacities were; and how 
much they were improved, by constant study : he 
rose always early in the morning ; he loved to walk 
much abroad, not only for his health, but he thought 
it opened his mind, and enlarged his thoughts, to 
have the creation of God before his eyes.* When 

* So far as their diifbrent stations and duties would allow, Hale, and 
Hooker, would seem to have partaken of a kindred spirit : the same love 
of studious quiet; the same unambitious cultivation of nature, and nature** 
gifts; the same supreme devotedness to God, and unwearied beneficence 
to man. An exquisite passage from Hooker, must be familiar to most 
readers : but those who know it best, will least regret to find it here : . . 

' I shall never be able to finish what I have begun, (the * Ecclesiastical 
Polity,*) unlets I be removed into some quiet country parsonage, where I 
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he set himself to any study, he used to cast his de- 
sign in a scheme, which he did with a great exact- 
ness of method : he took nothing on trust, hut 
pursued his inquiries as far as they could go; 
and, as he was humble enough to confess his ignor- 
ance, and submit to mysteries which he could not 
comprehend, so, he was not easily imposed on, 
by any shows of reason, or the bugbears of vulgar 
opinions. He brought all his knowledge as much 
to scientifical principles, as he possibly could ; which 
made him neglect the study of tongues: for the 
bent of his mind lay another way. Discoursing, 
once, of this, to some, they said, * they looked on 
the common law as a study, that could not be 
brought into a scheme, nor formed into a rational 
science ; by reason of the indigestedness of it, and 
the multiplicity of the cases in it, which rendered 
it very hard to be understood, or reduced into a 
method.' But he said, * he was not of their mind;' 
and so, quickly after, he drew, with his own hand, 
a scheme of the whole order and parts of it, in a 
large sheet of paper, to the great satisfaction of 
those to whom he sent it. Upon this hint, some 
pressed him to compile a body of the English law : 
It could hardly ever be done by a man who knew it 
better, and would, with more judgment and in- 
dustry, have put it into method. But he said, as it 
was a great and noble design^ which would be of vast 
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may $ee God*M blfuings spring out qf my mother earth, and eat my oum 
hrcad in peace and privacy. A place, where I may, without disturbance, 
meditate my approaching mortality, and that great account, which all flesh 
must, at the last great day, give to the God of all spirits.*. . Walton's 
XJves, I 404. 
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advantage to the nation, so^ it was too much for a 
private man to undertake : it was not to be entered 
upon, but b^ the command of a prince, and with the 
communicated endeavours, of some of the most emi- 
nent of the profession,* 

He had great vivacity in his fancy, as may ap- 
pear by his inclination to poetry, and the lively 
illustrations, and many tender strains, in his Con- 
templations. But he looked on eloquence and wit, 
as things to be used very chastely in serious mat- 
ters, which should come under a severer inquiry : 
therefore, he was, both when at the bar, and on the 
bench, a great enemy to all eloquence, or rhetoric 
in pleading. He said, if the judge or jury had a 
right understanding, it signified nothing but a waste 
of time, and loss of words : and, if they were weak, 
and easily wrought on, it was a more decent way of 
corrupting them, by bribing their fancies, and bias- 
sing their afiections.f He wondered much, at that 

* This reminds us of a similar saying, of Lord Bacon : . . ' Such a collec- 
tion of natural history, as we have measured out in our mind, and such as 
really ought to be procured, is a great and royal work, requtrmg the purse 
of a prince, and the assistance qf a people.* 

f The employment of eloquence in forensic pleadings, must depend, 
partly, on national character, partly on the nature of the particular 
tribunaL 

In Sparta, eloquence was utterly disregarded : on principle, it was ex- 
cluded troTd the education of youth ; in practice, it was naturally despised, 
by a people, whose endeavour, and whose boast it was, (a very * bootless 
boast,') to exercise an absolute mastery over the passions. 

At Athens, whatever might have been the tastes and tendencies of that 
volatile people, (not unlike the French of our own day,) . . the surpassing 
dignity of the Areopagus, . . rSv tv -ms "EAAif^*/ hxetrm^ian rtfjuinvtm, xett 
ayi^tretTOf, . . forbade all attempts at eloquence, before that august and 
fastidious seat of judgment. 

In our own courts, appeals are not made to t>ie passions of the judges : 
the reason, only, is addressed. Where a jury, indeed, forms part of the 
tribunal, the use of eloquence is permitted : but here, national character, 
rather than judicial authority, interposes in behalf of sobriety and trutii. 
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affectation of the French lawyers, in imitating the 
Roman orators in their pleadings : for the oratory 
of the Romans was occasioned by their popular go- 
vernment, and the factions of the city ; so that, 
those who intended to excel in the pleading of 
causes, were trained up in the schools of the rhe- 
tors, till they became ready and expert, in that 
luscious way of discourse. It is true, the com- 
posures of such a man as TuUy was, who mixed 
an extraordinary quickness, an exact judgment, and 
a just decorum, with his skill in rhetoric, do still 
entertain the readers of them, with great pleasure : 
but, at the same time, it must be acknowledged^ 
that there is not that chastity of style, that close- 
ness of reasoning, nor that justness of figures, in 
his orations, that is in his other writings ; so that, a 
great deal was said by him, rather because he knew 
it would be acceptable to his auditors, than that it 
was approved of by himself; and all who read them, 
will acknowledge they are better pleased with them, 
as essays of wit and style, than as pleadings ; by 
which, such a judge as ours was, would not be much 
wrought on. And, if there are such grounds, to 
censure the performances of the greatest master in 
eloquence, we may easily infer, what nauseous dis- 
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¥nth ui, even in the most impaoioned speeches, the limits of decorum 
▼ery rarely are transgressed. We are apt to believe, therefore, (and expe- 
rience goes to confirm our belief,) that the interests of justice do not su£^, 
by that 'qualified exercise of imagination, which obtains in our courts. 
Certainly, as a mere matter of taste, we should feel regret, if the sucoessorB 
of sir Bfatthew Hale, had, by a rigid adherence to his practice, deprived 
posterity of Erskine's splendid oration on the trial of Mr. Stockdale, or of 
^ more recent, and not less celebrated speech, in defence of M. Peltier, 
^wben shall we hear its like again ?) by the lamented Mackintosh. 
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courses the other orators made ; 8ince> in oratory, as 
well as in poetry, none can do indiiSerently. So our 
judge wondered^ to find the French, that live under 
a monarchy, so fond of imitating that, which was 
an ill effect of the popular government of Rome* 
He, therefore, pleaded himself, always, in few words, 
and home to the point. And, when he was a judge, 
he held those that pleaded before him^ to the main 
hinge of the business ; and cut them short, when 
they made excursions, about circumstances of no 
moment : by which, he saved much time, and made 
the chief difficulties be well stated and cleared. 

There was another custom among the Romans, 
which he has much admired, as he despised their 
rhetoric; which was, that the jurisconsults were 
the men of the highest quality, who were bred to 
be capable of the chief employment in the state, 
and became the great masters of their law. These 
gave their opinions, of all cases that were put to 
them, freely ; judging it below them, to take any 
present for it: and, indeed, they, only, were the 
true lawyers among them ; whose resolutions were 
of that authority, that they made one chzssis of 
those materials, out of which Trebonian compiled 
the digests, under Justinian; for the orators, or 
caundiciy that pleaded causes, knew little of the 
law : and only employed their mercenary tongues, 
to work on the affections of the people and senate, 
or the pretors. Even, in most of TuUy's Orations^ 
there is little of law ; and that little which they 
might sprinkle in their declamations, they had, not 
from their own knowledge, but from the resolution 
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of some jurisconsult : accordlDg to that famous 
story of Servius Sulpitius, who was a celebrated 
orator, and, being to receive the resolution of one 
of those that were learned in the law, was so igno- 
rant, that he could not understand it : upon which, 
the jurisconsult reproached him, and said, it was a 
shame for him, that was a nobleman, a senator, and 
a pleader of causes, to be thus ignorant of law. 
This touched him so sensibly, that he set about the 
study of it ; and became one of the most eminent 
jurisconsults, that ever were at Rome. Our judge 
thought it might become the greatness of a prince, 
to encourage such a sort of men, and of studies ; 
in which, none in the age he lived in, was equal to 
the great Selden, who was truly in our English law, 
what the old Roman jurisconsults were in theirs. 

But, where a decent eloquence was allowable, 
judge Hale knew how to have excelled as much as 
any, either in illustrating his reasonings, by proper 
and well pursued similes, or by such tender expres- 
sions, as might work most on the affections ; so that 
the present lord chancellor * has oflen said of him 
since his death, that he was the greatest orator he 
had known : for, though his words came not fluently 
from him, yet, when they were out, they were the 
most significant and expressive that the matter 
could bear. 

Of this sort, there are many in his Contempla- 
tions, made to quicken his own devotion: which 
have a life in them, becoming him that used them ; 
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Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham 
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and a Boftness, fit to melt even the harshest tem- 
pers, accommodated to the gravity of the subject, 
and i^t to excite warm thoughts in the readers ; 
that, as they show his excellent temper, that 
brought them out, and applied them to himself, so, 
they are of great use to all, who would both inform, 
and quicken their minds. Of his illustrations of 
things by proper similes, I shaS give a large in- 
stance, out of his book of the Origination of Man- 
kind; designed to expose the several different 
hypotheses the philosophers fell on, concerning the 
eternity and original of the universe ; and to prefer 
the account given by Moses, to all their conjec- 
tures. In which, if my taste does not misguide me, 
the reader will find a rare, and very agreeable mix- 
ture, both of fine wit, and solid learning and judg- 
ment * : • • 

^ That, which may illustrate my meaning, in this 
preference of the revealed light of the holy scrip- 
tures, touching this matter, above the essays of a 
l^osophical imagination, may be this. Suppose, 
that Cireece was unacquainted with the curiosity 
of medwmical engines, thou^ known in some re- 
mote region of tiie world ; and that an excellent 
artist had secretly brought, and deposited in some 
fidd or forest, some excellent watch or clock, which 
had been so formed, that the original of its motion 
was hidden, and involved in some close contrived 
piece of mechanism; that this watch was so framed, 
that the motion thereof might have lasted a year^ 
or some snch time as might give a reasonable period, 

* The attentive mder caniMt fail to obienre, that Dr. Pal^ wm krfeljr 
ind^Med to fhia ftriking panage, in his Natural Theology. 

6 
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for their phflosophical descanting concerning it; 
and, that, in the plain table, there had been, . not 
only the description and indication of hours, but 
the configurations and indications of the rarious 
phases of the moon, the motion and place of the 
sun in the ecliptic, and divers other curious indi- 
cations of celestial motions : and that the scholars 
of the several schools of Epicurus, of Aristotle, of 
Flato, and the rest of those philosophical sects, had 
casually, in their walk, found this admirable auto- 
maton ; what kind of work would there have been 
made, by every sect, in giving an account of this 
phenomenon? We should have had the Epicurean 
sect have told the by-standers, according to their 
preconceived hypothesis, that, this was nothing 
else, but an accidental concretion of atoms, that, 
haply fallen together, had made up the index, the 
wheels, and the balance; and that, being haply 
fallen into- this posture, they were put into motion. 
Then the Cartesian falls in with him, as to the main 
of their supposition ; but tells him, that he doth not 
sufficiently explicate, how the engine is put into 
motion ; and therefore, to furnish this motion, there 
is a certain materia subtilisy that pervades this en- 
gine, and the moveable parts, consisting of several 
globular atoms apt for motion, they are, thereby, 
and by the mobility of the globular atoms, put into 
motion. A third, finding fault with the two former, 
because those motions are so regular, and do ex- 
press the various phenomena of the distribution of 
time, and of the heavenly motions, therefore, it 
seems to him, that this engine, and motion also, so 
analogical to the motions of the heavens, was 
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wrought by some admirable conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies ; which formed this instrument, and 
its motions, in such an admirable correspondency to 
its own existence. A fourth, disliking the suppo- 
sitions of the three former, tells the rest, that he 
hath a more plain and evident solution of the phe- 
nomenon ; namely^ the universal soul of the world, 
or ^irit of nature, (that formed so many sorts of 
insects, with so many organs, faculties, and such con- 
gruity of their whole composition, and such curious 
and various motions, as we may observe in them,) 
hath formed, and set into motion, this admirable 
automaton ; and regulated and ordered it, with all 
these congruities we see in it. Then steps in an 
Aristotelian, and, being dissatisfied with all the 
former solutions^ tells them, * Gentlemen, you are 
all mistaken: your solutions are inexplicable and 
unsatis&ctory ; you have taken up certain pre- 
carious h3rpotheses; and, being prepossessed with 
these creatures of your own fancies, and in love 
with them right or wrong, you form all your con- 
ceptions of things, according to thbse fancied, and 
preconceived imaginations. The short of the 
business is, this nMchina is eternal ; and so are all 
the motions of it; and, inasmuch as a circular 
motion hath no beginning or end, this motion that 
you see both in the wheels and index, and the suc- 
cessive indications of the celestial motions, is eternal, 
and without beginning. And this is a ready and 
expedite way of solving the phenomena, without so 
much ado as you have made about it.' 

And, whilst all the masters were thus contriving 
the solution of the phenomenon, in the hearing of 
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the artist that made it, and when they had aH 
spent their [^osophizing upon it, the artist that 
made this engine, and all this while listened to their 
admirahle fancies, tells them, . . < Gentlemen, you 
have discovered very much excellency of invention, 
touching this piece of work that is before you ; but 
you are all miserably mistaken : for it was I that 
made this watch, and brought it hither, and I will 
ahow you how I made it. First, I wrought the 
spring, and the fusee, and the wheels, and the 
balance, and the case, and table ; I fitted them one 
to another, and placed these several axes, that are 
to direct the motions, . . of the index, to discover 
the hour of the day ; of the figure, that discovers 
the phases of the moon ; and the other various 
motions that you see : and then, I put it together, 
and wound up the spring, which hath given all these 
motions that you see, in this curious piece of work : 
and, that you may be sure I tell you true, I will 
tell you the whole order and progress, of my making, 
disposing, and ordering of this piece of work ; the 
several materials of it ; the manner of the forming 
of every individual part of it ; and how long I was 
about it' 

This plain and evident discovery, renders all 
these excogitated h3rpothese8, of those philosophical 
enthusiasts, vain and ridiculous ; without any great 
help of rhetorical flourishes, or logical confutations. 
And much of the same nature, is that disparity oi 
the hypotheses of the learned philosophers, in rela- 
tion to the origination of the world and man, after a 
great deal of dust raised, and fanciful explications, 
and unintelligble hypotheses. The plain, but divine 
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narrative, by the hand of Moses, full of sense, and 
congruity, and clearness, and reasonableness in 
itself, does, at the same moment, give us a true and 
dear discovery of this great mystery ; and renders 
all the essays, of the generality of the heathen 
l^ilosophers, to be vain, inevident, and indeed inex- 
plicable theories, the creatures of phantasy and 
imagination, and nothing else.' 

As for his virtues, they have appeared so con- 
spicuous, in all the several transactions and turns of 
his life, that it may seem needless to add any more 
of them, than has been already related : but there 
are many particular instances, which I knew not 
how to fit to the several years of his life, which will 
give us a clearer and better view of him. 

He was a devout christian, a sincere protestant, 
and a true son of the church of England : moderate 
towards dissenters, and just even to those from 
whom he differed most ; which appeared signally in 
the care he took, of preserving the quakers from that 
mischief, that was like to fall on them, by declaring 
their marriages void, and so bastarding their chil- 
dren ; but he considered marriage and succession, 
as a right of nature ; from which none ought to be 
barred, what mistake soever they might be under, in 
the points of revealed religion. 

And therefore, in a trial that was before him, 
when a quaker was sued for some debts, owing by 
his wife before he married her, and the quaker's 
coimsel pretended, that it was no marriage that had 
passed between them, since it was not solemnized 
according to the rules of the church of England, . . 
he declared, that he was not willing, on his own 

G 3 
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opinion, to make their children bastards ; and gave 
directions to the jury, to find it special. It was a 
reflection on the whole party, that one of them, to 
avoid an inconvenience he had fallen in, thought to 
have preserved himself, by a defence, that, if it had 
been allowed in law, must have made their whole 
issue bastards, and incapable of succession. And, 
for all their pretended friendship to one another*, 
if this judge had not been more their friend, than 
one of those they so called, their posterity had been 
little beholden to them. But he governed himself, 
indeed, by the law of the Gospel, of doing to others 
what he would have others do to him : and there- 
fore, because he would have thought it a hardship 
not without cruelty, if, amongst papists, all mar- 
riages were nulled, which had not been made with 
all the ceremonies in the Roman ritual, so, he, ap- 
plying this to the case of the sectaries, thought all 
marriages, made according to the several persuasions 
of men, ought to have their effects in law. 

He used constantly to worship God in his family ; 
performing it always himself, if there was no clergy- 
man present. But, as to his private exercises in 
devotion, he took that extraordinary care to keep 
what he did secret, that this part of his character 
must be defective, except it be acknowledged, that, 
his humility in covering it, commends him much 
more, than the highest expressions of devotion could 
have done. 

From the first time that the impressions of re- 

* This reflection, is neither creditable to Burnet himseif, nor at all 
nrantable, from the general conduct of the quakers. The bishop was 
logician : and ought to have recollected, that, ' Argumentum non 
k particulari, ad universalem.* 
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ligion settled deeply in his mind, he used great 
caution to conceal it : not only^ in obedience to the 
rules given by our Saviour, of fasting, praying, and 
giving alms in secret ; but from a particular distrust 
he had of himself: for he said, he was afraid, he 
should, at some time or other, do some enormous 
thing : which, if he were looked on as a very re- 
ligious man, might cast a reproach on the profession 
of it, and give great advantages to impious men to 
blaspheme the name of God. * But a tree is known 
by its fruits: and he lived, not only free from 
blemishes or scandal, but shined in all the parts of 
his conversation. And, perhaps, the distrust he was 
in of himself, contributed, not a little, to the purity 
of his life : for, he being, thereby, obliged to be 
more watchful over himself, and to depend more 
on the aids of the Spirit of God, no wonder, if that 
humble temper, produced those excellent effects 'm 
him.f 

• This striking trait of Hale's christian humility, has been finely em- 
bodied, by the present poetry professor of Oxford ^. . 

Brighter than rainbow in the north. 
More cheery than the matin lark. 
Is the soft gleam of christian worth. 

Which on some holy house we mark; 
Dear to the pastor's aching heart. 
To think, where'er he looks, such gleam may have a part ; 
May dwell, unseen by all but heaven. 
Like diamond blazing in the mine ; 
For ever, where such grace is given. 

It fears in open day to shine. 
Lest the deep stain it owns within 
Break out, and faith be shamed, by the believer's sin. 

Christian Year. 

f ' If thou desire the love of God and man, be humble : for the proud 
heart, as it loves none but itselfe, so, it is beloved of none, but itselfe. The 
voice of humility, is God's musick ; and the silence of humility, is God's 
rhetorick. Humility enforces, where neither vertue, nor strength, can 
prevail, nor reason.*— Fr. Quarles. Enchir. 

G 4 
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He had a soul enlarged, and raised above that 
mean i^ipetite of loving money, which is, generally, 
the root of all eviL He did not take the profits 
that he might have had by his practice: for, in 
common cases, when those who came to ask his 
counsel gave him a piece, he used to give back the 
half ; and so, made ten shillings his fee, in ordinary 
matters, that did not require much time or study. 
If he saw a cause was unjust, he, for a great while, 
would not meddle further in it, but to give his ad- 
vice that it was so. If the parties, after that, would 
go on, they were to seek another counsellor, for he 
would assist none in acts of injustice. If he found 
the cause doubtful, or weak in point of law, he 
always advised his clients to agree their business.* 
Yet, aflerwards, he abated much of the scrupulosity 
he had, about causes, that appeared at first view 
unjust, upon this occasion : there were two causes 
brought to him, which, by the ignorance of the 
party, or their attorney, were so ill represented to 
him, that they seemed to be very bad ; but he, in- 
quiring more narrowly into them, found they were, 
really, very good and just : so, after this, he slack- 
ened much of his former strictness, of refusing to 
meddle in causes, upon the ill circumstances that 
appeared in them at first. 

In his pleading, he abhorred those too common 
faults, of mis -reciting evidences; quoting precedents, 
or books, falsely ; or asserting things confidently ; 
by which, ignorant juries, or weak judges, are too 
often wrought on.f He pleaded, with the same 

verity, that he used in the other parts of his life : 

* By arbitration, or private compact 

f Such practicea would^ now, be universally reprobated. 
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and used to say, it was as great a dishonour as a 
man was capable of, that, for a little money, he was 
to be hired, to say or do otherwise, than as he 
thought. All this, he ascribed to the unmeasurable 
desire of heaping up wealth : which corrupted the 
souls of some, that seemed to be, otherwise, bom 
and made for great things. 

When he was a practitioner, differences were 
often referred to him^ which he settled: biit he 
would accept of no reward for his pains, though of- 
fered by both parties together, after the agreement 
was made : for he said, in those cases, he was made 
a judge ; and a judge ought to take no money. If 
they told him he lost much of his time, in consider-^ 
ing their business, and so, ought to be acknow- 
ledged for it ; his answer was, as one that heard it 
told me, ' Can I spend my time better than to make 
people friends ? Must I have no time allowed me, 
to do good in ? ' 

He was, naturally, a quick man: yet, by much 
practice on himself, he subdued that, to such a de- 
gree, that he would never run suddenly into any 
conclusion, concerning any matter of importance. 
FesHna lenie, was his beloved motto, which he 
ordered to be engraven, on the head of his staff; 
and was oflen heard say, that he had observed 
many witty men run into great errors, because they 
did not give themselves time to think : but, the heat 
of imagination making some notions appear in good 
colours to them, they, without staying till that 
cooled, were violently led, by the impulses it made 
on them ; whereas, calm and slow men, who pass 
for dull in the common estimation, could search 
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after tnith, and find it out, as, with more deli- 
beration, so, with greater certainty. 

He laid aside the tenth penny of all he got, for 
the poor ; and took great care, to be well informed 
of proper objects for his charities. And, afto* he 
was a judge, many of the perquisites of his place, as 
his dividend of the rule and box-money, were sent 
by him to the gaols, to discharge poor prisoners ; 
who never knew from whose hands their rehef came. 
It is, also, a custom, for the marshal of the king's 
bench, to present the judges of that court, with a 
piece of plate, for a new year's gift; that for the 
chief justice, being larger than the rest. This he 
intended to have refused; but, the other judges 
told him it belonged to his office, and the refusing 
it would be a prejudice to his successors, so, he was 
persuaded to take it: but he sent word to the 
marshal, that, instead of plate, he should bring him 
the value of it in money ; and, when he received it, 
he immediately sent it to the prisons, for the relief, 
and discharge of the poor there. He, usually, in- 
vited his poor neighbours to dine with him, and 
made them sit at table with himself: and, if any of 
them were sick, so that they could not come, he 
would send meat warm to them from his table. And 
he did not only relieve the poor in his own parish, 
but sent supplies to the neighbouring parishes, as 
there was occasion for it : and he treated them all, 
with the tenderness and familiarity, that became 
one, who considered they were of the same nature 
with himself, and were reduced to no other neces- 
ities, but such as he himself might be brought to. 

ut, for common beggars, if any of these came to 
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him, as he was in his walks, when he lived in the 
country, he would ask such as were capable of 
working, * Why they went about so idly ? * If they 
answered, ^ It was because they could find no work,' 
he often sent them to some field, to gather all the 
stones in it, and lay them on a heap; and then, 
would pay them liberally for their pains. This 
being done, he used to send his carts, and caused 
them to be carried to such places of the highway, 
as needed mendmg. 

But, when he was in town, he dealt his charities 
very liberally, even among the street beggars : and, 
when some told him, that he, thereby, encouraged 
idleness, and that most of these were notorious 
cheats, he used to answer, that he believed most of 
them were such, . . but among them, there were 
some, that were great objects of charity, and 
pressed with grievous necessities ; and that he had 
rather give his alms to twenty, who might be 
perhaps rogues, than that one of the other sort 
should perish, for want of that small relief which he 
gave them. 
' He loved building much; which he afiected, 
chiefly, because it employed many poor people : but 
one thing was observed in all his buildings, that die 
change he made in his houses, was, alvrays, from 
magnificence, to usefulness; for he avoided every 
thing that looked like pomp or vanity, even in the 
walls of his houses. He had good judgment in 
architecture, and an excellent faculty in contriving 
well. 

He was a gentle landlord to all his tenants, and 
was ever ready, upon any reasonable complaints, to 
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make abatements ; for he was merciful, as well as 
nghteous. One instance of this, was, of a widow 
that lived in London, and had a small estate near 
his house in the country; from which, her rents 
were ill returned to her, and at a cost which she 
could not well bear: so, she bemoaned herself to 
him ; and he, according to his readiness to assist all 
poor people, told her he would order his steward to 
take up her rents, and the returning them should 
cost her nothing. But, after that, when there was 
a falling of rents in that country, so that it was 
necessary to make abatements to the tenant, yet he 
would have it to lie on himself; and made the 
widow be paid her rent as formerly. 

Another remarkable instance of his justice and 
goodness, was, that, when he found ill money had 
been put into his hands, he would never suffer it to 
be vented again ; for, he thought it was no excuse, 
for him to put false money in other people's hands, 
because some had put it in his.* A great heap of 
this, he had gathered together : for many had so &r 
abused his goodness, as to mix base money among 
the fees that were given him. It is like, he in- 
tended to have destroyed it : but some thieves, who 
had observed it, broke into his chamber, and stole 
it, thinking they had got a prize ; which he used to 
tell, with some pleasure, imagining how they found 
themselves deceived, when they perceived what sort 
of booty they had fallen on. 

After he was made a judge, he would needs pay 

* Thif , which Burnet menUons as ' a remarkable instance* of integrity, 
even in such a person as sir Matthew Hale, is now regarded as the ordinary 
habit, of any one that pretends to the rank, or name, of a gentleman. ^ 
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more for every purchase he made, than it was worth* 
If it had been but a horse he was to buy, he would 
outbid the price: and, when some represented to 
him, that he made ill bargains, he said, it became 
judges to paj more for what they bought, than the 
true value; that so, those with whom they dealt, 
might not think they had any right to their favour, 
by having sold such things to them at an easy rate ; 
and said, it was suitable to the reputation, which a 
judge ought to preserve, to make such bargains, that 
the world might see, they were not too well used 
upon some secret accounts. 

In sum, his estate did show, how little he had 
minded the raising a great fortune: for, from a 
hundred pounds a year, he raised it not quite to 
nine hundred ; and of this, a very considerable part 
came in, by his share of Mr. Selden's estate: yet 
this, omsidering his great practice while a counsel- 
lor, and his constant frugal, and modest way of 
living, was but a small fortime. In the share that 
fell to him by Mr. Selden*s will, one memorable 
thing was done by him, with the other executors ; 
by which they both showed their regard to their 
dead friend, and their love of the public. His 
library was valued at some thousands of pounds, and 
was believed to be one of the curiousest collections 
in Europe * ; so they resolved to keep this entire, 
for the honour of Selden*s memory, and gave it to 



* * He had a very chdce library of books, as well MSS. as printed ; in 
the beginning of all, or most of which, he wrote, either in the title, or in 
the leaf above it, Ut^t gtunic rqv IXtuOtfUu : above all, ijbbktt ; to show, 
that he would examine things, and not take them upon trust*— Wood. 
Ath. Oxon. iiL S68. 

* Wood's tory principles have induced liim to give a very singular. 
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OteVrnwenkj df Ox6mdz when^uMe 
wBAtA to die fanma Hmrr, lor its rprrption ; amd 
sll doe respects lure been nice dboved bj that 
great and learned bodr, to those their worthj bene- 
fiictors ; who, not ooty, parted so generaudtj with 
dm great trea su re, but were a little pot to it, how 
to oM^e diem, without crossii^ the wiD of their 
dead friend* Mr. Selden had once intended to give 
his librarj to that nnirerntj, and had left it so by 
his will; but, baring occasion lor a manuscrqit 
which belonged to thdr library, they asked of him 
a bond of a thousand pounds for its restitoti<m : this 
he took fo in at theu' hands, that he strudc out that 



•ndf At tb« Mune tine, a very ioeorrect explaoatioa of Sddcn*t admirable 
nMtIo, . . 

HEPL DANTOZ THN. EAETOEPIAN 

wbleh, Myt Wood, tbewt, that he would exanOne tkingg, and not take tkem 
upon trust. A very good resolve this, and highly commendable in an 
MitU|tiary } but I shall take leare to render the words 

ABOVE BVBftV THIITO, LfBEBTT ! 

That Is, liberty is dearer to me, and more desirable, than every other 
bUNwlng ( even than life itself: a sentiment, worthy not only of Sdden, but 
of every one who calls himself an Englishman.' . . Biiss. ilL 380. 

The sentiment needs a qualification; and our greatest moral poet has 
fliren It the only Just one : . . 

* O could I worship aught beneath the skies. 
That earth has seen, or fancy can devise. 
Thine tltar, sacred Liberty, should stand. 
Built by no mercenary, vulgar hand. 
With nragrtnt turf, and flowers as wild and fair. 
As ever dress'd a bank, or scented summer idrt 
Duly, as ever on the mountain's height 
The peep of morning shed a dawning light ; 
Again, when evening, in her sober vest. 
Drew the gray curtain of the fading west. 
My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise, 
Fur the chief blessings of my fairest days : . . 
Httt thmt were iacrilege^ . . praise is not tkine, 
Bui uia who fAM thee, * Cowpsi. 
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part of his will, by which he had given them his 
library; and, with some passion, declared they 
should never have it. The executors stuck at this a 
little ; but, having considered better of it, came to 
this resolution : that they were to be the executors 
of Mr. Selden*s will, and not of his passion ; so, they 
made good what he had intended in cold blood, and 
passed over what his passion had suggested to him. 

The parting with so many excellent books, would 
have been as uneasy to our judge, as any thing of 
that nature could be, if a pious regard to his friend's 
memory had not prevailed over him : for he valued 
books and manuscripts above all things in the world. 
He himself had made a great and rare collection 
of manuscripts, belonging to the law of England ; 
he was forty years in gathering it: he himself said, 
it cost him about fifteen hundred pounds; and 
calls it, in his will, a treasure worth having, and 
keeping ; and not fit for every man's view. These 
all he left to Lincoln's-inn : and, for the inform- 
ation of those who are curious to search into such 
things, there shall be a catalc^ue of them added, at 
the end of this book. 

By all these instances it does appear, how much 
he was raised above the world, or the love of it. 
But, having thus mastered things without him, his 
next study was to overcome his own inclinations. 
He was, as he said himself, naturally passionate ; I 
add, (Z8 he said himself; for that appeared by no 
other evidence, save that sometimes his colour would 
rise a little. But he so governed himself, that those 
who lived long about him, have told me, they never 
saw him disordered with anger, though he met with 
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•ome trials^ that the nature of man is as little able 
to bear, as any whatsoever. There was one, who 
did him a great injury^ which it is not necessary 
to mention ; who, coming afterwards to him for his 
advice in the settlement of his estate, he gave it 
very frankly to him, but would accept of no fee for 
it ; and, thereby, showed, both that he could forgive 
as a christian, and that he had the soul of a gentle* 
man in him, not to take money of one that had 
wronged him so heinously. And when he was 
asked by one, how he could use a man so kindly, 
that had wronged him so much, his answer was, he 
thanked God, he had learned to forget injuries. 
And, besides the great temper he expressed in all 
his public employments, in his hmily he was a 
Tery gentle master : he was tender of all his ser- 
vants ; he never turned any away, except they were 
so faulty, that there was no hope of reclaiming 
them. When any of them had been long out of 
the way, or had neglected any part of their duty, 
he would not see them at their first coming home, 
and sometimes not till the next day ; lest, when 
his displeasure was quick upon him, he might have 
chid them indecently; and when he did reprove 
them, he did it with that sweetness and gravity, 
that it appeared he was more concerned for their 
having done a fault, than for the offence given by 
it to himself. But, if they became immoral or un- 
ruly, then he turned them away; for, he said, he 
that, by his place, ought to punish disorders in 
other people, must, by no means, suffer them in his 
own house. He advanced his servants, according 
to the time they had been about him ; and would 
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never give occasion to envy among them, by raising 
the younger clerks, above those who had been longer 
with him. He treated them all with great aflPection, 
rather as a friend, than a master ; giving them, often, 
good advice and instruction. He made those, who 
had good places under him, give some of their 
profits to the other servants, who had nothing but 
their wages. When he made his will, he left lega* 
cies to every one of them : but he expressed a more 
particular kindness for one of them, Robert Gibbon, 
of the Middle Temple, esq.; in whom he had that 
confidence, that he left him one of his executors. 
I the rather mention him, because of his noble 
gratitude to his worthy benefactor and master * ; for 
he has been so careful to preserve his memory, that, 
as he set those on me, at whose desire I undertook 
to write his life, so, he has procured for me a great 
part of those memorials and informations, out of 
which I have composed it. 

The judge was of a most tender and compassion- 
ate nature : this did epiinently appear, in his trying 
and giving sentence upon criminals; in which, he 

* Sucb, and yet more striking, was lord Bacon*s inflexible adherent, 
T&OMAS MBAimrs : who transmitted to posterity the monumental image 
of his person, in an attitude of deep, yet tranquil thought ; while he biou 
self lies, unsculptured, but not forgotten, at his master's feet. Few and 
flint are the inscriptive characters which can now be traced, of the nuxiest 
iecvetary's name: but it is deeply engraven, on many a kindred and con. 
genial heart He who now guides the pen, once visited the church of 
Siunt Michael, within the precincts of Old Verulam.a He trusts he did 
so, with no irreverent emotion : and, while he read the thrilling sic 
8BDBBAT, he thought upon the faithful servant, who never viewed him »o 
UATBO, but with afifectionate veneration. 



a * For ray burial, I desire it may be in St Michael's Church, near 
St Albans : there was my mother buried ; and it is the parish church of 
my mansion house at Gorhambury : and it is the only christian cktirek, 
wWUn the walls qf Old yerulam.*^Lord Bacon's Last Will, 

H 
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was Strictly careful, that not a circumstance should 
be neglected, which might any way clear the fact. 
He behaved himself with that r^ard to the pri- 
soners, which became both the gravity of a judge, 
and the pity that was due to men whose lives lay 
at stake ; so that nothing of jeering, or unreason- 
able severity, ever fell from him.* He also ex- 
amined the witnesses in the softest manner ; taking 
care, that they should be put under no confu- 
sion, which might disorder their memory : and he 
summed all the evidence so equally, when he chained 
the jury, that the criminals themselves never com- 
plained of him. When it came to him to give sen- 
tence, he did it with that composedness and decency, 
and his speeches to the prisoners, directing them to 
prepare for death, were so weighty, so free from all 
affectation, and so serious and devout, that many 
loved to go to the trials when he sat judge, to be 
edified by his speeches, and behaviour in them ; and 
used to say, they heard very few such sermons. 

But, though the pronouncing the sentence of 
death was the piece of his employment that went 
most against the grain with him, . . yet, in that, he 
could never be mollified to any tenderness which 
hindered justice. When he was once pressed to 
recommend some, whom he had condemned, to his 
majesty's mercy and pardon, he answered, he could 
not think they deserved a pardon, whom he himself 

* This, at the first view, may, perhaps, appear to be no more than 'faint 
praise :* let it, however, be recollected, what, in those days, was the too 
prevalent demeanour of judicial characters ; and what, at a later period, 
wag the behaviour of the wretched Jefferys : whose handsome, and some- 
what mild portrait, by the way, is strangely at variance with hia brutal 
character. No improvement of later times, is comparable to that legis- 
lative act, which gave judges their seats for life. 
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had adjudged to die : so that all he would do, in that 
kind, was, to give the king a true account of the cir- 
cumstances of the fact ; after which, his majesty 
was to consider, whether he would interpose his 
mercy, or let justice take place. 

His mercifulness extended even to his beasts: 
for, when the horses that he had kept long grew 
old, he would not suffer them to be sold, or much 
wrought ; but ordered his men to turn them loose 
on his grounds, and put them only to easy work, 
such as going to market and the like : he used old 
dogs, also, with the same care ; his shepherd having 
one, that was become blind with age, he intended 
to have killed or lost him, but the judge coming to 
hear of it, made one of his servants bring him home, 
and fed him till he died. And he was scarce ever 
seen more angry, than with one of his servants, for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, so that it died for 
want of food. 

He was a great encourager of all young persons, 
that he saw follow their books diligently ; to whom 
he used to give directions, concerning the method 
of their study, with a humanity and sweetness, that 
wrought much on all that came near him : and, in a 
smiling pleasant way, he would admonish them, if he 
saw any thing amiss in them, particularly if they 
went too fine in their clothes, he would tell them, 
it did not become their profession. He was not 
pleased, to see students wear long periwigs, or at- 
torneys go with swords ; so that such young men 
as would not be persuaded to part with those vani- 
ties, when they went to him, laid Uiem aside, and 

H 2 
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went as plain as they could, to avoid the reproof 
which they knew they might otherwise expect. 

He was very free and communicative in his dis- 
course, which he most commonly fixed on some 
good and useful subject ; and loved, for an hour or 
two at night, to be visited by some of his friends. 
He neither said nor did any thing with affectation ; 
but used a simplicity, that was both natural to him- 
self, and very easy to others. And, though he 
never studied the modes of civility, or court-breed- 
ing, yet, he knew not what it was to be rude or 
harsh with any, except he were impertinently ad- 
dressed to, in matters of justice: then, he would 
raise his voice a little, and so shake off those im- 
portunities. 

In his furniture, and the service of his table, and 
way of living, he liked the old plainness so well, 
that, as he would set up none of the new fashions, so, 
he rather affected a coarseness, in the use of the old 
ones : which was more the effect of his philosophy, 
than disposition, for he loved fine things too much, 
at first. He was always of an equal temper ; rather 
cheerful than merry. Many wondered to seethe 
evenness of his deportment, in some very sad pas- 
sages of his life. 

Having lost one of his sons, the manner of whose 

death had some grievous circiunstances in it, one 

coming to see him and condole, he said to him, . . 

lihote were the effects of living long ; such must 

MHjflHH|fcfee many sad and unacceptable things : and, 

^^^^Bypd that, he went to other discourses, with 

^ ^^Kj freedom of mind. For, though he had 
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to make deep impressions upon him, yet, the regard 
he had to the wisdom and providence of God, and 
the just estimate he made of all external tilings, 
did, to admiration, maintain the tranquillity of his 
mind; and he gave no occassion, by idleness, to 
melancholy, to corrupt his spirit ; but, by the per- 
petual bent of his thoughts, he knew well how to 
divert them from being oppressed with the excesses 
of sorrow. 

He had a generous and noble idea of God in his 
mind ; and this, he found, did, above all other con* 
siderations, preserve his quiet: and, indeed, that 
was so well established in him, that no accidents, 
how sudden soever, were observed to discompose 
him : of which, an eminent man of that profession 
gave me this instance. In the year 1666., an opi- 
nion did run through the nation, that the end of 
the world would come that year. This, whether 
set on by astrologers ; or advanced, by those who 
thought it might have some relation to the number 
of the beast in the Revelation ; or promoted, by 
men of ill designs, to disturb the public peace, • • 
had spread mightily among the people : and, judge 
Hale going that year the western circuit, it hap- 
pened, that, as he was on the bench at the assizes, 
a most terrible storm fell out very unexpectedly, 
accompanied with such flashes of lightning, and 
daps of thunder, that the like will hardly fall out 
in an age. Upon which, a whisper or rumour ran 
through the crowd, that now was the world to end, 
and the day of judgment to begin : and at this, 
there fdlowed a general consternation, in the whole 
aasemblj; and all men forgot the business they 

H 3 
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were met about, and betook themselves to their 
prayers. This, added to the horror raised by the 
storm, looked very dismally ; insomuch, that my 
author, a man of no ordinary resolution and firmness 
of mind, confessed it made a great impression on 
himself. But he told me, that he did observe the 
judge was not a whit affected ; and was going on, 
with the business of the court, in his ordinary man- 
ner : from which, he made this conclusion, that his 
thoughts were so well fixed, that he believed, if the 
world had been really to end, it would have given 
him no considerable disturbance. 

But I shall now conclude all that I shall say con- 
cerning him, with, what one of the greatest men of 
the profession of the law, sent me as an abstract of 
the character he had made of him, upon long ob- 
servation, and much converse with him. It was 
sent me, that, from thence, with the other mate- 
rials, I might make such a representation of him to 
the world, as he indeed deserved : but I resolved 
not to shred it out in parcels, but to set it down 
entirely as it was sent me ; hoping, that, as the 
reader will be much delighted with it, so, the noble 
person that sent it, will not be offended with me, 
for keeping it entire, and setting it in the best light 
I could. It begins abruptly; being designed to 
supply the defects of others, from whom I had ear- 
lier, and more copious informations : . . 

< He would never be brought to discourse of 
public matters, in private conversation ; but, in 
questions of law, when any young lawyer put a case 
to him, he was very communicative, especially while 
he was at the bar : but, when he came to the bench,^ 
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he grew more reserved ; and would never suffer his 
opinion, in any case, to be known, till he was obliged 
to declare it judicially : and he concealed his opi- 
nion in great cases, so carefully, that the rest of the 
judges, in the same court, could never perceive it. 
His reason was, because every judge ought to give 
sentence, according to his own persuasion and con- 
science; and not to be swayed, by any respect 
or deference to another man's opinion. And, by 
this means it happened, sometimes, that, when all 
the barons of the exchequer had delivered their 
opinions, and agreed in their reasons and argu- 
ments, . . yet, he, coming to speak last, and differing 
in judgment from them, hath expressed himself 
with so much weight and solidity, that the barons 
have immediately retracted their votes, and con- 
curred with him. He hath sat as a judge, in all the 
courts of law ; and, in two of them, as chief: but 
still, wherever he sat, all business of consequence 
followed him ; and no man was content to sit down 
by the judgment of any other court, till the case 
was brought before him, to see whether he were of 
the same mind : and, his opinion being once known, 
men did readily acquiesce in it ; and it was very 
rarely seen, that any man attempted to bring it 
about again ; and he that did so, did it upon great 
disadvantages, and was always looked upon as a 
very contentious person : so that, what Cicero says 
of Brutus, did very often happen to him, Etiam quos 
contra staiuU, cequos plaeatosque dimisit,* 

* The passage, as it stands in the original, is, as follows : . . ' Quid tarn 
diflScile, quam, in plurimorum controversiis dijudicandis, ab omnibus 
diligi? ConsequeriS) tamen, ut eos ipsos, quos contra itatuas, tepios 

U i 
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^ Nor did men reverence his judgment and opi- 
nion, in courts of law only : but his authority was as 
great in courts of equity, and the same respect and 
submission was paid to him there too; and this ap- 
peared, not only in his own court of equity in the 
exchequer chamber, but in the chancery too ; for 
thither he was often called, to advise and assist the 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper for the time being : 
and, if the cause were of difficult examination, or 
intricated and entangled with variety of settlements, 
no man ever showed a more clear and discerning 
judgment ; if it were of great value, and great per- 
sons interested in it, no man ever showed greater 
courage and integrity, in laying aside all respect 
of persons. When he came to deliver his opinion, 
he always put his discourse into such a method, that 
one part of it gave light to the other : and where 
the proceedings of chancery might prove incon- 
venient to the subject, he never spared to observe 
and reprove them. And from his observations and 
discourses, the chancery hath taken occasion to 
establish many of those rules, by which it governs 
itself at this day. 

* He did look upon equity as a part of the com- 
mon-law, and one of the grounds of it ; and, there- 
fore, as near as he could, he did always reduce it to 
certain rules and principles, that men might study 
ft as a science, and not think the administration of 
it had any thing arbitrary in it. Thus eminent was 
this man, in every station: and, into what court 



dtmittoi : rat ctrrn, grati» causa nihil facias^ omi&ia tamen lint 
ftuda.'— Cic. Orat. x. IMl. Edit. Valp. 
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soever he was called^ he quickly made it appear, 
that he deserved the chief seat there. 

< As great a lawyer as he was, he would never 
suffer the strictness of law to prevail against con- 
science : as great a chancellor as he was, he would 
make use of all the niceties and subtilties in law, 
when it tended to support right and equity. But 
nothing was more admirable in him, than his pa- 
tience. He did not affect the reputation of quick- 
ness and dispatch, by a hasty and captious hearing 
of the counsel : he would bear with the meanest ; 
and gave every man his full scope, thinking it much 
better, to lose time than patience. In summing up 
of an evidence to a jury, he would always require 
the bar to interrupt him, if he did mistake ; and to 
put him in mind of it, if he did forget the least cir- 
cumstance. Some judges have been disturbed at 
this, as a rudeness ; which he, always, looked upon 
as a service, and respect done to him. 

< His whole life was nothing else, but a continual 
course of labour and industry : and, when he could 
borrow any time from the public service, it was 
wholly employed either in philosophical or divine 
meditations; and even that was a public service 
too, as it hath proved; for they have occasioned 
his writing of such treatises^ as are become the 
choicest entertainment of wise and good men ; and 
the world hath reason to wish, that more of them 
were printed. He, that considers the active part of 
his life, and with what unwearied diligence and ap- 
plication of mind, he dispatched all men's business 
which came under his care, will wonder, how he 
eould find any time for contemplation. He> that 
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considers, again, the various studies he passed 
through, and the many collections and observations 
he hath made, may as justly wonder, how he could 
find any time for action. But no man can wonder, 
at the exemplary piety and innocence, of such a 
life, so spent as this was ; wherein, as he was careful 
to avoid every idle word, so, it is manifest, he never 
spent an idle day. They who come far short of this 
great man, will be apt enough to think, that this is a 
panegyric, which, indeed, is a history ; and but a 
little part of that history, which was, with great 
truth, to be related of him. Men who despair of 
attaining such perfection, are not willing to believe, 
that any man else did ever arrive at such a height. 

* He was the greatest lawyer of the age, and 
might have had what practice he pleased : but, 
though he did most conscientiously affect the la- 
bours of his profession, yet, at the same time, he 
despised the gain of it ; and, of those profits, which 
he would allow himself to receive, he always set 
apart a tenth penny for the poor ; which he ever 
dispensed, with that secrecy, that they who were 
relieved, seldom or never knew their benefactor. 
He took more pains, to avoid the honours and pre- 
ferments of the gown, than others do to compass 
them. His modesty was beyond all example : for, 
where some men who never attained to half his 
knowledge, have been puffed up with a high conceit 
of ^yitpngelves, and have affected all occasions of 
own esteem, by depreciating other men, 
mtrary, was the most obliging man that 
led. If a young gentleman happened to 
to argue a point in law, where he was 
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on the contrary side, he would, very oflen, mend 
the objections, when he came to repeat them, and 
always commend the gentlemen, if there were room 
for it ; and one good word of his, was of more ad* 
vantage to a young man, than all the favour of the 
court could be/ * 

* After a close consideration of sir Matthew Hale's character, as justly 
and beautiMly drawn by bishop Burnet, it is, perhaps, not too much to 
say, that Hale has himself, unconsciously, but most gfraphically described 
it, in his portraiture of ' Thub Christian Religion : '. . 

* It teacheth and tutors the soul, to a high reverence and veneration of 
Almighty God; a sincere and upright walking, as in the presence of the 
invisible, all-seeing God : it makes a man truly to love, to honour, to obey 
him ; and, therefore, carefUl to know what bis will is : it renders the 
heart highly thankM to him, both as Creator, Redeemer, and Benefactor : 
it makes a man entirely to depend on him ; to seek to him for guidance, 
and direction, and protection ; to submit to his will, with all patience, and 
resignation of soul : it gives the law, not only to his words, and actions, 
but to his very thoughts and purposes ; so that, he dares not entertain a 
very thought, unbecoming the sight and presence of that God, to whom 
all our thoughts are legible : it teacheth, and bringeth a man to, such a 
deportment, both of external, and internal sobriety, as may be decent, in 
the presence of God, and all his holy angels : it crusheth, and casts down, 
all pride and haughtiness, both in a man's heart, and carriage ; and gives 
him an humUe frame of soul and life, in the sight both of God, and men : 
it regulates and governs the passions of the mind, and brings them into 
due moderation and frame : it gives a man a right estimate of this present 
world, and sets his heart and hopes above it ; so that he never loves it more, 
than it deserves : it makes the wealth and glory of this world, high places, 
and great preferments, but of a low, and little value to him ; so that, he is 
neither covetous, nor ambitious, nor over solicitous for the advantages of 
it: it brings a man to that Arame, that righteousness, justice, honesty, 
and fidelity, are, as it were, parts of his nature ; he can sooner die, than 
commit, or purpose, that which is unjust, dishonest, or unworthy of a good 
man : it makes him value the love of Ood, and peace of conscience, above 
all the wealth and honour in the world ; and be very vigilant, to keep it 
inviolably : though he be under a due apprehension of the love of God to 
him, yet, it keeps him humble and watchful, and free from all presump. 
tion ; so that he dares not, under a vain confidence of the indulgence, and 
mercy, and favour of God, turn aside, to commit, or purpose, even the 
least injury, to man : he performs all his duties to God, in sincerity, inte- 
grity, and constancy ; and, while he lives on earth, yet his conversation, his 
hopes, his treasure, and the flower of his expectation, are in heaven ; and 
he entirely endeavours to live suitably to such a hope : in sum, it restores 
the image of God unto the soul, in righteousness, and true holiness : . . , 

Compositum jus, &sque animi, sanctosque recessui 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto.' 

J Discourse 0/ Beligim, N^oiYi.^oWv^^ 
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Having thus far, pursued his history and cha- 
racter, in the public and exemplary parts of his life, 
without interrupting the thread of the relation, with 
what was private and domestic, I shall conclude 
with a short account of these. 

He was twice married : his first wife was Anne, 
daughter of sir Henry Moore, of Faly in Berkshire, 
grandchild to sir Francis Moore, seijeant at law. 
By her, he had ten children ; the four first died 
yoimg, the other six lived to be all married ; and he 
outlived them all, except his eldest daughter, and 
his youngest son, who are yet alive. 

His eldest son, Robert, married Frances, the 
daughter of sir Francis Chock, of Avington in Berk- 
shire; and they both dying, in a little time one 
after another, left ^ye children ; two sons, Matthew 
and Gabriel ; and three daughters, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances : and, by the judge's advice, they both 
made him their executor; so he took his grand- 
children into his own care, and among them he left 
his estate. 

His second son, Matthew, married Anne, the 
daughter of Mr. Matthew Simmonds, of Hilsley in 
Gloucestershire, who died soon after, and left one 
son behind him, named Matthew. 

His third son, Thomas, married Rebecca, the 
daughter of Christian le Brune, a Dutch merchant, 
and died without issue. 

_.JI}i fourth son, Edward, married Mary, the 

igpPVBw of Edmund Goody ere, esq. of Hey thorp 

^^ ^talhire, and still lives ; he has two sons, and 

Slighters. 

^UdMt daughter, Mary, was married to Ed- 
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ward Alderley, son of Edward Alderley, of Inni- 
shannon in the county of Cork, in Ireland ; who 
dying, lefl her with two sons, and three daughters. 
She is since married, to Edward Stephens, son to 
Edward Stephens, esq. of Cherington in Glouces- 
tershire. 

His youngest daughter, Elizabeth, was married 
to Edward Webb, esq. barrister at law; she died, 
leaving two children, a son and a daughter. 

His second wife was Anne, the daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Bishop, of Faly in Berkshire, by whom he 
had no children. He gives her a great character in 
his will, as a most dutiful, faithful, and loving wife, 
and, therefore, trusted the breeding of his grand- 
children to her care, and left her one of his execu- 
tors ; to whom he joined sir Robert Jenkinson, and 
Mr. Gibbon. So much may suflSce, of those de- 
scended from him. 

In afler-times, it is not to be doubted, but it will 
be reckoned no small honour, to derive from him : 
and this has made me more particular, in reckoning 
up his issue.* 

I shall next give an account of the issues of his 
mind, his books, that are either printed, or remain 
in manuscript : for the last of these, by his will he 
has forbid the printing of any of them after his 
death, except such as he should give order for in his 
life. But, he seems to have changed his mind after- 
wards, and to have lefl it to the discretion of his 
executors, which of them might be printed: for, 
though he does not express that, yet, he ordered, 

• < The male line of the family became extinct in 1784., by the death of 
bit gxeat (ohmUod, Matthew Hale, esq. burriater at law.'— .Aiafr. Diet, 
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by a codicil, * that, if any book of his writing, as well 
touching the common law, as other subjects, should 
be printed ; then, what should be given for the con- 
sideration of the copy, should be divided into ten 
shares, of which he appointed seven to go among 
his servants, and three to those who had copied 
them out, and were to look after the impression.' 
The reason, as I have understood it, that made him 
so \u\willing to have any of his works printed afler 
his death, was, that he apprehended in the licensing 
then*, (which was necessary, before any book could 
be la>\ fully printed, by a law then in force, but 
siuoe his death determined,) some things might 
\u\\ e been struck out, or altered : which he had ob- 
sov\e<l« not without some indignation, had been 
d\>ne to a j>art of the Reports of one whom he had 
n\uoh ostoomod* 

* Thiw, in matters of law,' he said, * might prove 
to Iv of such mischievous consequence, that he, 
tho\H^u)>«w^ ro><olvcd none of his writings should be 
at t he nii^^vy of lioon^ors : ' and therefore, because 
h^^ ^^^^>^ not ynrc ihiit thoy should be published 
>>»«hout ovpmy^tion^ or intorpiUations, he forbad 
t)w |>uoti«vji ot^i^nv ot^hom; in which he, ailairards, 
\\\is%W >*iMV^e i^Uori»iion< ^t least, he gave oocasicm, 
K> h»> >s>i^nmK to intoT thiit ho A)t<?red his mind. 

V\\\^ \ )\^\'<' \hc mart fully explained, that his 
W< ^^ \\\ \y^\ ^^^ y>^ >R-|^y misijndeTst/»od ; and that 
^»> w ^M^K\ iAiNM»tA>Nxi^nd bi^ hopeful frand-chfldren, 
^^<VN Mi>< ^s^th^l^l^^ ^h<H>'»?>eK'es te he under an indis- 
^K^ i>M^^*A*v. <m' 4of«*ivimr the public of his 
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Thus lived and died sir Matthew Hale, the re- 
nowned lord chief justice of England. He had one, 
of the blessings of virtue, in the highest measure of 
any of the age, that does not always follow it ; which 
was, that he was, universally, much valued and ad- 
mired, by men of all sides and persuasions. For, as 
none could hate him, but for his justice and virtues, 
so, the great estimation he was generally in, made, 
that few durst undertake to defend so ungrateful a 
paradox^ as any thing said to lessen him would 
have appeared to be. His name is scarce ever 
mentioned, since his death, without particular ac- 
cents of singular respect. His opinion in points of 
law, generally passes as an uncontrollable authority, 
and is often pleaded in all the courts of justice. 
And all that knew him well, do still speak of him, as 
one of the perfectest patterns of religion and virtue 
they ever saw. 

The commendations given him, by all sorts of 
people, are such, that I can hardly come under the 
censures of this age, for any thing I have said con- 
cerning him. Yet, if this book lives to after-times, 
it will be looked on, perhaps, as a picture, drawn 
more according to fancy and invention, than after 
the life ; if it were not, that those who knew him 
well, establishing its credit in the present age, will 
make it pass down to the next, with a clearer au- 
thority. 

I shall pursue his praise no further, in my own 
words ; but shall add, what the present lord chan- 
cellor of England, sir Heneage Finch, said concern- 
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ing him *, when he delivered the commissMm to lord 
chief justice Rainsford, who succeeded him m that 
office, which he began in this manner : • . 

* Tbe comiendatiom bcstoved \rj a good, «s wcH «s great ■mi, oq^ 
to be reeorded : ve aic^ tberefioce, madi indebted to bidiop Bnmet, lor 
bsriiig preserved tb» evlogj ; aor, it it hoped, will a fev vonde be decawd 
out of idace, reapecting tbe ooMe eulogist -. . . 

HcsMs^e Fiacb, first earl of Nottiaghaia, and lord lii^ c lu i mril n r of 
Ei^^aod, was son of ut Heneage Fiocb, knL recorder of London. He 
was bom in tbe county of Kent, Dec 1G21., and educated at Westminster, 
and Oxford ; at wbidi latter place, he became, in 1635i, a gcnUemau cenw 
noocr of Cbrist^nrcb. Having passed, with singular credit, through 
▼arious iirterroediate stages, he was, upon the restoration, appoimed 
•oU^tor.general ; and, shortly cfter, at the instance of lord Clarendon, was 
returned to parliament, for the university of Oxford. In 1667., during the 
scandalous impeachment of bis patron, he was not unmindful of the 
offices of gratitude and friendsbip; but manfully stood forth, the advocate 
of injured probity and greatness. In 1670., he .became attomey'>general ; 
in 1673., lord keeper ; then be was created baron Finch, of Daventry ; and, 
on the 19. Dec, 1675., he was made lord chancellor of England. 

His conscientious di^>osal of churcb-preferment demands peculiar 
notice. He thus confidentially writes to his chaplain. Dr. Sharp, after- 
wards archbbhop of York : . . * The greatest difficulty I apprehend in the 
execution of my office, is tbe patronage of ecclesiastical preferments. God 
if my witness, that I would not, knowingly, prefer an unworthy person : 
but, as my course of life and studies has lain another way, I cannot think 
myself so good a judge of the merits of such suitors, as you are. I, there- 
fore charge it upon your conscience, as you will answer it to Almighty 
Ood, that, upon every such occasion, you will make the best inquiry, and 
five me the best advice, you can ; that I may never bestow my favour 
upon an undeserving man : which if you neglect to do, the guilt will be 
entirely your*s : and I shall deliver my own soul.* 

It b gratifying to adJ, that Dr. Sharp faithfully discharged the trust 
thus solemnly confided to him. Insomuch, that bishop Burnet, who cer- 
Uinly U not partial to Finch, testifies, (Own Times, iL 3& Ed. Routh.) 
' One thing ought to be remarked of him : he took great care, of filling 
the church livings that belonged to tbe seal, with worthy men : and he 
obliged them all to residence.' 

May 12. 1681., he was created earl of Nottingham : and died, worn out 
by excessive mental exertion, on the 18. of Dec. 1682. ; having held the 
Mais, as lord keeper, and lord chancellor, for nine years. 

* He was a person,' says sir William Blackstone, * of the greatest abili- 
ties, and most uncorruptcd integrity; a thorough master, and cealous 
defender, of the laws and constitution of his country : and endued with 
a pervading genius, that enabled him to discover and to pursue, the true 
spirit of justice, notwithstanding the embarrassments raised by the narrow 
and technical notions, which then prevailed in the courts of law ; and the 
imperfect ideas of redress, which had possessed the courts of equity.* 
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* The vacancy of the seat of the chief justice of 
this court, and that, by a way and means so unusual, 
as the resignation of him that lately held it ; and 
this, too, proceeding from so deplorable a cause, as 
the infirmity of that body, which began to forsake 
the ablest mind that ever presided here, . . hath 
filled the kingdom with lamentations, and given the 
king many, and pensive thoughts, how to supply 
that vacancy again.' And a little after, speaking to 
, his successor, he said, ' The very labours of the 
place, and that weight and fatigue of business which 
attends it, are no small discouragements ; for what 
8h9ulders may not justly fear that burthen, which 
made him stoop, that went before you? Yet, I 
confess, you have a greater discouragement, than 
the mere burthen of your place ; and that is, the 
inimitable example of your last predecessor. * Oner- 
asum est succedere bono principiy was the saying of 
him in the panegyric * ; and you will find it so too, 
that are to succeed such a chief justice, of so inde- 
fatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, so 
exemplary an integrity, and so magnanimous a con- 
tempt of worldly things, without which no man can 
he truly great : and, to all this, a man that was so 
absolute a master of the science of the law, and even 
of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the law, what Str 



He, more than any of his predecessors, contributed * to build a system 
of jurisprudence and jurisdiction, upon wide and solid foundations' : such, 
at least, was the judgment of the great commentator upon the laws o 
Englano. 

* C. Plinii Secundi, paneg. xliv. 4. 
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>"- HicTom's knowledge in divinity, 

u.-..ufijmihy fuiticiriL nullus mortaliumttnr 

\,iu. ;.heretbre. the kine would not 

i.;.o«^: '; .k.n with so great a man, till he 

..^.-v. i^iMM : -m all the marks of bounty and 

^iic.'i :..> retired and weak condition was 

L> ii.i ]i^ii .ruracter. (in which the expressions, 

K . iLii Xvomc the eloquence of him who pro- 

^».. iiiwii^. >=.^ I hey do agree exactly to the sub- 

:iio^c :^(- alxatenients that are often to be 

... . v'. .^.v;".'»£.^-.'^ I shall add that part of the lord 
.1.^. u.n;.wv> ;:i^.>\viT. in which he speaks of his 

• lb \.-L V ^ asv'>i i . • 

V. owisoii, ill whom his eminent virtues, and 
L^^ L«.\:-ii4;. tU\e long managed a contest for the 
•..[*. \\hu'h is not decided to this day; nor, 
.!».■; tv ilt'UTmined. I suppose, which shall 
,^ . ..iw . i ';»«-■ i hand. A person, that has sat in this 
. ..... i.u.-iv- ui:in\ years; of whose actions there, I 

i... ^ hc^i\ ail i'\K' and ear witness; that, by the 

iiii^^a v'i hia loarninc. ahvavs charmed his au- 

/lIuMc^ ut liW'U'iK'o and attention: a person, of 
i.li.i.ii I ihiiik, L may boldly sav. that, as former 
i.iLL. .1 L.iiiuki>i &how any superior to him, so, I am 
vMiitiitciLt, bUfivediiii; and future time will never 

« i'liL' pafeiage iIoca lUii iK-cur, ji:!:o:)g the genuine works of S. Augustine. 

TlitTe li, indeed, in the v'*'' ••^'••-> opUtles, EiliL Bencd. Vol. ii. Append. 

Col. I J.) aiMuage neJii)> tu the Mine eiH.vC:. . * i>uae Hicronymus ig- 

If It In natun, nuliua uu^uaiu hoininum'sclvit.' But, even the theo- 

I, dii iiut hcaiutc to call thit whole ejii^tle, (as well they 

Jui-fn 4if.^ U \* enough to mv, that it purports^ to be 

rll ui Jvi'u»ali.-m, and give» an account of S. Jerome's /(fe 

ij il i» wl-11 known, that C>Til died before Jerome. For 

4iii iiidcLii-a to the kind rewarches, of the Rev. Ilcnrj 

>w of b. .lull II 'k I'ollege, Cambridge. 
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show any equal. These considerations, heightened 
by what I have heard from your lordship concerning 
him, made me anxious and doubtful, and put me to 
a stand, how I should succeed so able, so good, and 
so great a man. It doth very much trouble me, 
that I, who, in comparison of him, am but like a 
candle lighted in the sunshine, or like a glow-worm 
at mid-day, should succeed so great a person, that is, 
and will be, so eminently famous to all posterity. 
And I must ever wear this motto in my breast, to 
comfort me, and in my actions to excuse me : 

' Sequitur, quamvis non passibus sequis.' ' * 

Thus were panegyrics made upon him, while yet 
alive, in that same court of justice which he had so 
worthily governed. As he was honoured while he 
lived, so he was much lamented when he died : and 
this will still be acknowledged as a just inscription 
for his memory, though his modesty forbad any such 
to be put on his tomb-stone : • . 

THAT HE WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST PAT- 
TERNS THIS AGE HAS AFFORDED : WHETHER, IN 
HIS PRIVATE DEPORTMENT AS A CHRISTIAN ; OR, 
IN HIS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENTS, EITHER AT THE 
BAR, OR ON THE BENCH. 

The following complete list of the published 
works of sir Matthew Hale, extracted from the 
^Biographical Dictionary,* is substituted for that 
given by Dr. Burnet : • . 

* See, in a subsequent page, Baxter's testimony to chief justice Rains- 
ford's unabated reverence for the memory of sir Matthew Hale. 
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complete work; but intended as a plan for his 
' Historia placitorum coronae/ of which hereafter. 

2. ' Treatise showing how useful, &c the in- 
rolling and registering of all conveyances of land,' 
1694., 4to. reprinted with additions in 1756. 

3. ' Tractatus de successionibus apud Anglos, or- 
a treatise of hereditary descents,' 1700., and 1735.,' 
8vo. This forms a chapter in his * History of the 
Common Law.' 

4t, * A Treatise on the original institution, &c. 
of parliaments,' 1707.; republished by- Francis 
Hargrave, &c. in 1796., 4to., under the tide of 
* Hale's jurisdiction of the house of lords,' witii 
an introductory preface, including a narrative of 
the same jurisdiction, from the accession of 
James 1. 

5. ' Analysis of the law;* without date, but seems 
to have been only a design for, 

6. * History of the common law of England, 
in twelve chapters,* 1713., Svo. A fourth and fifth 
edition of which, were published in 1779., and 1794., 
2 vols. Svo. by Mr. seijeant Runnington. 

7. * Historia placitorum coronae, or history of the 
pleas of the crown,* 1739., 2 vols, folio, edited by 
Sollom Emlyn, Esq.; and again in 1772., by George 
Wilson, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. ; and lastly, in the same 
size, in ISOO., by Thomas Dogherty, Esq. There 
are a few other tracts and opinions, published by 
Mr. Hargrave, and other law-writers, in their col- 
lections. 
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Manuscripts mentioned by Dr. Bumety as not yet 

published. [1682.] 

1. ConcemiDg the secondary origination of man- 
kind, folio. 

2. Concerning religion, 5 vols, in folio, viz. : 1. De 
Deoy vox metaphysica, parts 1. and 2. 2. Pars 3. 
vox naturae, providentise, ethicse, conscientiae. 3. Li- 
ber sextus, Septimus, octavus. 4. Pars 9. Con- 
cerning the holy scriptures, their evidence and 
authority. 5. Concerning the truth of the holy 
scriptures, and the evidences thereof. 

3. Of policy in matters of religion, folio. 

4. De anima, to Mr. B. folio. 

5. De anima, transactions between him and Mr. B. 
folio. 

6. Tentamina de ortu, natura, et immortalitate 
animae. folio. 

. 7. Magnetismus magneticus. folio. 

8. Magnetismus physicus. folio. 

9. Magnetismus divinus. 

10. De generatione animalium et vegetabilium. 
folio, Latin. 

11. Of the law of nature, folio. 

12. A letter of advice to his grandchildren, 
quarto. 

13. Placita coronas, 7 vols, folio. 

14. Preparatory notes concerning the right of 
the crown, folio. 

15. Incepta de juribus coronae. folio. 

16. De prerogativa regis, folio. 

17. Preparatory notes touching parliamentary 
proceedings. 2 vols, quarto. 

I 4 
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18. Of the jurisdiction of the house of lords, 
quarto. 

19. Of the jurisdiction of the admiralty. 

20. Touching ports and customs, folio. 

21. Of the right of the sea and the arms thereof^ 
and customs, folio. 

22. Concerning the advancement of trade, quarto. 

23. Of sheriffs' accounts, folio. 

24. Copies of evidences, folio. 

25. Mr. Selden's discourses. 8vo. 

26. Excerpta ex schedis Seldenianis. 

27. Journal of the 18th and 21st Jacobi regis, 
quarto. 

28. Great common- place book of reports or cases 
in the law, in law French, folio. 

In Bundles. 

On Quod tibi fieri, &c. Matthew vii. 12. 

Touching punishments in relation to the Socinian 
controversy. 

Policies of the church of Rome. 

Concerning the laws of England. 

Of the amendment of the laws of England. 

Touching provision for the poor. 

Upon Mr. Hobbes's manuscript. 

Concerning the time of the abolition of the Jew* 
ish laws. 

In Quarto. 

Quod sit Deus. 

Of the state and condition of soul and body after 
death. 
Notes concerning matters of law. 
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To these will be added the catalogue of manu- 
scriptSy which he left to the honourable society 
of Lincoln's Inn ; with that part of his wDl, that 
concerns them. 

' Item, As a testimony of my honour and respect 
to the society of Lincoln's Inn, where I had the 
greatest part of my education, I give and bequeath 
to that honourable society, the several manuscript 
books, contained in a schedule annexed to my will : 
they are a treasure, worth having and keeping, 
which I have been near forty years in gathering, 
with very great industry and expense. My desire 
is, that they be kept safe, and all together, in re- 
membrance of me : they were fit to be bound in 
leather and chained, and kept in archives : I desire, 
they may not be lent out, or disposed of; only, if I 
happen, hereafter, to have any of my posterity of that 
society, that desire to transcribe any book, and give 
very good caution to restore it again, in a prefixed 
time, such as the benchers of that society in council 
shall approve of, then, and not otherwise, only one 
book, at one time, may be lent out to them, by the 
society ; so that there be no more^ but one book, of 
those books, abroad out of the library at one time. 
They are a treasure, that are not fit for every man's 
view ; nor is every man capable of making use of 
them : only, I would have nothing of these books 
printed ; but entirely preserved together, for the use 
of the industrious learned members of that society.' 
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A catalogue of the books given by him to Ldnoohi's 
Inn, according to the schedule annexed to his 
wiU. 

Fladta de tempore regis Johannis, 1 yol. sdtcbed. 
«— —— coram rege £dw. I. 2 vols. 
-^—^ coram rege £dw. II. 1 vol. 
•^— coram rege £dw. III. 3 vols. 

■ coram rege Ric. IL I ▼ol. 
— — — coram rege Hen. IV. Hen. V. 1 voL 
— — ^— de banco, £dw. L ab amio 1, ad annwn 21, 1 vol. 
Transcripts of many pleas, coram r^e eC de banco, £dw. L 

1 TOL 
The pleas in the exchequer, styled communia, from 1 £dw. III. 

to 46 Edw. III. 5 yols. 
Close rolls of king JcAn, yerbatim, of the most material things, 

1 yol. 
The principal matters in the close and patent rolls of Henry III. 

transcribed yerbatim from 9 Henry III. to 56 Henry III. 

5 vols, yellum, marked K. L. 
The principal matters in the close and patent rolls £dw. I. with 

several copies and abstracts of records, 1 vol. marked F. 
A long book of abstracts of records by me. 
Close and patent rolls from 1 to 10 Edward III. and other 

records of the time of Henry III. 1 vol. marked W. 
Close rolls of 15 Edward III. with other records, 1 vol. 

marked N. 
Close rolls from 17 to 38 Edward III. 2 vols. 
Close and patent rolls from 40 Edward III. to 50 Edward III. 

1 yoL marked B. 
Close rolls of Edward II. with other records, 1 vol. R. 
Close and patent rolls, and charter rolls in the time of King 

John for the clergy, 1 vol. 
A great volume of records of several natures, G. 
The leagues of the kings of England, tempore Edward I. 

Edward II. Edward III. 1 vol. 
A book of ancient leagues and military provisions, 1 vol. 
The reports of iters of Derby, Nottingham, and Bedford, 
scribed, 1 vol. 
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Itiiieia forest, de Pickering eC Lancaster^ (ranscript. ex origi- 

naliy 1 yol. 
An ancient reading, very large, upon Charta de foresta, and of 

the forest laws. 
The transcript of the iter forestae de Dean, 1 vol. 
Quo warranto and liberties of the county of Gloucester, with 

the pleas of the chase of Kingswood, 1 vol. 
Transcript of the black book of the admiralty, laws of the army, 

impositions, and several honours, 1 vol. 
Records of patents, inquisitions, &c. of the county of Leicester, 

1 vol. 
Muster and military provisions of all sorts, extracted from the 

records, 1 vol. 
Grervasius Tilburiensis, or the Mack book of the exchequer, 

1 vol. 
The king's title to the pre-emption of tin, a thin volume. 
Calendar of the records in the tower, a small volume. 
A miscellany of divers records, orders, and other things of 

various natures, marked £. 1 vol. 
Another of the like nature, in leather cover, 1 vol. 
A book of divers records and things relating to the chancery, 

I vol. 
Titles of honour and pedigrees, especially touching Clifford, 

1 vol. 
History of ^e marches of Wales, collected by me, 1 vol. 
Certain collections touching titles of honour, 1 vol. 
Copies of several records touching premunire, 1 vol. 
£xtract of commissions, tempore Henry VII. Henry VIII. RR. 

and the proceedings in the court military between Ray and 

Ramsey, 1 vol. 
Petitions in parliament, tempore Edward I. Edward II. Ed- 
ward III. Henry IV. 3 vols. 
Summons of parliament, from 49 Henry III. to 22 Edward IV. 

in 3 vols. 
The parliament rolls, from the beginning of Edward I. to the 

end of Richard III. in 19 vols. viz. 1 of Edward I. 1 of 

Edward II. with the ordinations; 2 of Edward III. 3 of 

Richard II. 2 of Henry IV. 2 of Henry V. 4 of Henry VI. 

3 of Edward IV. 1 of Richard III. all transcribed at large. 
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Mr. Elsng's book tonching proceedings in ptriiament, 1 toL 
Noye's collection toucfaiog the king's supplies, 1 vol. sdtched. 
A book of yarious ooUectioas out of records and register of 

Canterbury, and claims at the coronation of Ridnrd IL 

1 vol. 
Transcript of bishop Usher*s notes, principally concerning 

chronology, S large vols. 
A transcript out of doomsday-book of Gloucestershire and 

Herefordshire, and of some pipe-rolls and old accompts of 

the customs, 1 vol. 
Eitracts and collections out of records touching titles of 

honour, 1 vol. 
Extracts of pleas, patents, and close rolls, tempore Henry III. 

Edward I. Edward II. Edward III. and some old antiquities 

of England, 1 vol. 
Cf^lections and memorials of many records and antiquities, 

1 vol. Seldeni. 
Calendar of charters and records in the tower, touching 

Gloucestershire. 
Collection of notes and records of various natures, marked M. 

1 vol. Seldeni. 
Transcript of the iters of London, Kent, Cornwall, 1 voL 
Extracts out of the leiger-books of Battell, Evesham, Winton, 

&c. 1 vol. Seldeni. 
Copies of the principal records in the red-book in the ex- 
chequer, I vol. 
Extracts of records and treatises relating to sea-affairs, 1 vol. 
Records touching customs, ports, partition of the lands of Gil. 

de Clare, &c. 
Extracts of pleas in the time of Richard I. King John, Ed- 
ward I. &c. 1 vol. 
Charta; antiques in the tower, transcribed, in 2 vols. 
Chronological remembrances, extracted out of the notes of 

bisliop Usher, 1 vol. stitched. 
Inquisitiones de legibus Walliae, 1 vol. 
Collections or records touching knighthood. 
Titles of honour. Seldeni. 1 vol. 
Mathematics and fortifications, 1 vol. 
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Processus curiae militaris, 1 vol. 

A book of honour, stitched, I vol. 

Extracts out of the registry of Canterbury. 

Copies of several records touching proceedings in the military 

court, 1 Tol. 
Abstracts of suramons and rolls of parliament, out of the book 

Dunelm., and some records alphabetically digested, 1 vol. 
Abstracts of divers records in the office of first fruits, 1 vol. 

stitched. 
Mathematical and astrological calculations, 1 vol. 
A book of divinity. 
Two large repositories of records, marked A and B. 

All those above mentioned are in FoUo, 

The proceedings of the forests of Windsor, Dean, and Essex, 
in 4to. 1 vol. 

Those that follow are most of them in VeUum or Pcfrchment. 

Two books of old statutes, one ending Henry VI I. the other 

2 Henry V. with tlie sums, 2 vols. 
Five last years of Edward II. 1 vol. 
Reports tempore Edward II. 1 vol. 
The year-book of Richard II. and some others, 1 vol. 
An old chronicle from the creation to Edward III. 1 vol. 
A mathematical book, especially of optics, 1 vol. 
A Dutch book of geometry and fortification. 
Murti Benevenlani geometrica, 1 vol. 
Reports tempore Edward I. under titles, 1 vol. 
An old register, and some pleas, 1 vol. 
Bemardi Bratrack peregrinatio, 1 vol. 
Iter Cantii & London, and some reports, tempore Edward II. 

1 vol. 
Reports tempore Edward I. et Edward II. 1 vol. 
Leiger book abbatise de hello. 
Isidori Opera. 

Liber altercationis, et Christianae philosophise contra paganos. 
Historia Petri Manducatorii. 
Homii astronomica. 
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Hiftoria eocksiae Duneliiieiisif. 

HoUaodi dijmica. 

De aldhcpmte scripUmbus. 

Tbe bbcL-book of the new law, collected by me, and _^ 

into alphabetical titles, written with my own hand, which is 

the original copy. 
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NOTES 

OF THE 

LIFE AND DEATH 

OF 

SIR MATTHEW HALE, 

WRITTEN BY RICHARD BAXTER, AT THE REQUEST OP 
EDW. STEPHENS, ESQ.; PUBLISHER OF HIS CONTEM- 
PLATIONS, AND HIS FAMILIAR FRIEND. 



Since the history of judge Hale*s life is published, 
written by Dr. Burnet very well, some men have 
thought, that, (because my familiarity with him was 
known, and the last time of a man's life is supposed 
to contain his maturest judgment, • . time, study, 
and experience correcting former oversights, . . and 
this great man, who was most diligently and thirstily 
learning to the last, was like to be still wiser,) the 
notice that I had of him, in the latter years of his 
life, should not be omitted. 

I was never acquainted with him, till 1667.; and, 
therefore, have nothing to say of the former part of 
his life : nor of the latter, as to any public afiairs ; 
but only of what our familiar converse acquainted 
me : but the visible eflfects made me wonder, at the 
industry and unwearied labours, of his former life. 
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Besides the four volumes against atheism and infide- 
lity, in folio, (which I after mention^) when I was 
desired to borrow a manuscript of his law collec- 
tions, he showed me, as I remember, about two and 
thirty folios, and told me, he had no other on that 
subject, collections out of the tower records, &c.; 
and that the amanuensis' work, that wrote them, 
cost him a thousand pounds. He was so set on 
study, that he resolvedly avoided all necessary 
diversions; and so little valued either grandeur, 
wealth, or any worldly vanity, that he avoided them 
to that notable degree, which incompetent judges 
took to be an excess. His habit was so coarse and 
plain, that I, who am thought guilty of a culpable 
neglect therein, have been bold to desire him to 
lay by some things, which seemed too homely. 
The house which I surrendered to him, and where- 
in he lived at Acton, was, indeed, well situate, but 
very small ; and so far below the ordinary dwellings 
of men of his rank, as that divers farmers thereabouts 
had better: but it pleased him. Many censured him, 
for choosing his last wife below his quality : but the 
good man more regarded his own daily comfort, than 
men's thoughts and talk. As far as I could discern, he 
chose one very suitable to his ends ; one of his own 
judgment and temper, prudent, and loving, and fit 
to please him ; and that would not draw on him the 
trouble of much acquaintance and relations. His 
housekeeping was according to the rest; like his 
estate and mind, but not like his place and honour: 
for he resolved, never to grasp at riches, nor 
take great fees; but would refuse, what many 
ers thought too little. I wondered, when he 
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told me how small his estate was» after such ways 
of gettijog as were before him : but, as he had little* 
and desired little, so he was content with little ; 
and suited his dwelling, table, and retinue thereto. 
He greatly shunned the visits of many, or great 
persons, that came not to him on necessary busi- 
ness ; because all his hours were precious to him : 
and, therefore, he contrived the avoiding of them, 
and the free enjoyment of his beloved privacy. 

I must, with a glad remembrance, acknowledge, 
that, while we were so unsuitable in places and 
worth, yet, some suitableness of judgment and dis- 
position made our frequent converse pleasing to us 
both. The last time but one, that I was at his 
house, he made me lodge there ; and, in the morn- 
ing, inviting me to more frequent visits, said, no 
man shall be more welcome : and he was no dis- 
sembler. To signify his love, he put my name as a 
l^atee in hb will, bequeathing me forty shillings. 
Mr. Stephens gave me two manuscripts, as ap- 
pointed by him for me, declaring his judgment of 
our church contentions, and their cure, afber men- 
tioned. Though they are imperfect, as written oa 
the same question, at several times, I had a great 
mind to print them, to try whether the common 
reverence of the author would cool any of our con- 
tODitious clergy : but, hearing that there was a re- 
straint in his will, I took out part of a copy, in 
which I find these words, * I do expressly declare, 
that I will have nothing of my writings printed afler 
my death, but only such as I shall in my life-time 
deliver out to be printed.' And, not having re- 

K 
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eeived this in his life-time, nor to be printed in- 
express terms, I am afraid of crossing the will of 
the dead, though he ordered them for me. 

It showed his mean estate as to riches, that, in 
his will, he is put to distribute the profits of a book 
or two when printed, among his friends and ser- 
vants. Alas ! we that are great losers by printing, 
know that it must be a small gain, that must thus 
accrue to them. Doubtless, if the lord chief justice 
Hale had gathered money, as other lawyers do that 
had less advantage, . . as he wanted not will, so he 
would not have wanted power, to have left them far 
greater legacies. But the servants of a self-denying, 
mortified master, must be content to suffer by his 
virtues ; which, yet, if they imitate him, will turn 
to their final gain. 

God made him a public good ; which is more than 
to get riches. His great judgment, and known in- 
tegrity, commanded respect from those that knew 
him : so that I verily think, that no one subject, 
since the days that history hath notified the affairs 
of England to us, went off the stage with greater 
and more universal love and honour; and what 
honour without love is, I understand not. I remem- 
ber, when his successor, the lord chief justice 
Kainsford, falling into some melancholy, came, and 
sent to me, for some advice, he did it, as he said, 
because judge Hale desired him so to do ; and ex- 
pressed so great respect to his judgment and writ- 
ings, as, I perceived, much prevailed with him. 
And many have profited by his contemplations, 
who would never have read them, had they been 
ritten by such a one as I. Yet, among all his 
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books and discourses, I never knew of these until 
he was dead. 

His resolution for justice was so great, that, I am 
persuaded, that no wealth nor honour would have 
hired him, knowingly to do one unjust act. 

And, though he left us in sorrow, I cannot but 
acknowledge it a great mercy to him, to be taken 
away when he was. Alas ! what would the good 
man have done, if he had been put by plotters, and 
traitors, and swearers, and forswearers, upon all that 
his successors have been put to ? In likelihood, 
even all his great wisdom and sincerity, could never 
have got him through such a wilderness of thorns, 
and briars, and wild beasts, without tearing in pieces 
his entire reputation, if he had never so well se- 
cured his conscience. O I how seasonably did he 
avoid the tempest, and go to Christ. 

And so have so many excellent persons, since 
then, and especially within the space of one year ; 
as may well make England tremble at the prognos- 
tick, that the righteous are taken, as from the evil 
to come. And, alas ! what an evil is it like to be? 
We feel our loss. We fear the common danger. 
But what believer can choose, but acknowledge 
God's mercy to them, in taking them up to the 
world of light, love, peace, and order, when con- 
fusion is coming upon this world, by darkness, ma- 
lignity, perfidiousness, and cruelty? Some think, 
that the last conflagration shall turn this earth into 
hell. If so, who would not first be taken from it ? 
And, when it is so like to hell already, who would 
not rather be in heaven ? 

K 2 
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Though some mistook this man for a mere philo- 
sopher or humanist, that knew him not within, yet, 
las most serious description of the sufferings of 
Christy and his copious volumes, to prove the truth 
of the scripture, Christianity, our immortality, and 
the Deity, do prove so much reality in his faith and 
devotion, as makes us past doubt, of the reality 
of his reward and glory. When he found his belly 
swell, his breath and strength much abate, and his 
hce and flesh decay, he cheerfully received the 
sentence of death : and though Dr. Glisson, by mere 
oximel squilliticum, seemed a while to ease him, yet 
that also soon failed him ; and he told me he was 
prepared and contented, comfortably to receive his 
diange. And, accordingly, he lefl us, and went into 
his native country of Gloucestershire to die, as the 
history tells you. 

Mr. Edward Stephens, being most ^miliar with 
him, told me his purpose to write his life : and 
desired me to draw up the mere narrative of my 
short familiarity with him; which I did as fol- 
loweth : but, hearing no more of him, cast it by ; 
but others desiring it, upon the sight of the puUished 
history of his life by Dr. Burnet, I have left it to die 
discretion of some o£ them, to do with it what they 
will. And being half dead already, in those dearest 
fHends who were half myself, am much the nrore 
willing to leave this mole-hill and pris<Hi of earth, to 
be with that wise and blessed society, who, being 
united to their head in glory, do not envy, hate, or 
persecute each other, nor forsake God, nor shall 
ever be forsaken by him. IL B. 
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Note, That this narrative was written two years 
before Dr. Burnet's ; and it is not to be doubted, 
but that he had better information of his 
manuscripts, and some other circumstances, 
than I. But, of those manuscripts directed to 
me, about the souFs immortality, of which I 
have the originals under his hand, and also of 
his thoughts of the subjects mentioned by me, 
from 1671, till he went to die in Gloucester- 
shire, I had the fullest notice. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 



LIFE AND DEATH 



SIR MATTHEW HALE. 



TO MT WORTHY FRIE:n> MB. STEPHCXS, THE H3USHKE 

OF JUDGE Hale's contemflations. 

SIR, 

Tou desired me to give you notice of what I knew, 
in my personal converse, of the great lord diief 
justice of England^ sir Matthew Hale. You have, 
partly, made any thing of mine unmeet for the sight 
of any but yourself, and his {nrivate frimds, (to 
whom it is useless,) by your divulging those words 
of his extraordinary favour to me, whidi will make 
it thougjht, that I am partial in his praises. And, 
indeed, that excessive esteem of his, which you 
have told men of, is a divulging of his imperfecti<»i ; 
who did overvalue so unworthy a person, as I know 
myself to be. 

I will promise you, to say nothing but the truth; 
and judge of it, and use it, as you please. 

Myaofoaintance with him was not long : and I 
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looked on him as an excellent person studied in his 
own way, which I hoped I should never have occa- 
sion to make [much use of; but, I thought, not so 
versed in our matters, as ourselves. I was con- 
firmed in this conceit, by the first report I had from 
him, which was his wish, that Dr. Reignolds, Mr. Ca- 
lamy, and I, would have taken bishopricks, when 
they were offered us by the lord chancellor, as from 
the king, in 1660., as one did ; I thought he under- 
stood not our case, or the true state of English 
prelacy. Many years after, when I lived at Acton, 
he, being lord chief baron of the exchequer, sud- 
denly took a house in the village. We sat next seats 
together at church, many weeks ; but, neither did 
he ever speak to me, or I to him. At last, my 
extraordinary friend, to whom I was more beholding 
than I must h^re express, seijeant Fountain, asked 
me why I did not visit the lord chief baron ? I told 
him, because I had no reason for it, being a stranger 
to him ; and had some against it, viz. that a judge, 
whose reputation was necessary to the ends of his 
office, should not be brought under court suspicion, 
or disgrace, by his familiarity with a person, whom 
the interest and diligence of some prelates had ren- 
dered so odious, (as I knew myself to be with such,) 
I durst not be so injurious to him. The Serjeant 
answered, it is not meet for him to come first to 
you ; I know why I speak it: let me entreat you, to 
go first to him. In obedience to which request, I 
did it ; and so, we entered into neighbourly fami- 
liarity. 1 lived then in a small house ; but it had a 
pleasant garden and back-side, which the honest 
landlord had a desire to sell. The judge had a mind 
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to die boose ; bat he would not medcBe with it, till 
he got a strainer to me, to come and ioqinre of me, 
wfaetber I was willii^ to leare it ? I told bim, I was 
not only willing^ but desurous ; not for mj own ends, 
bot for my landlord's sake, who must needs s^ it : 
«nd so he bought it, and liyed in that poor boose, 
tfll bis mortal sickness sent him to the place of bis 
■iterment. 

I will truly tell you, the matter and die manner 
•four converse. We were oft; U^ether, and almost 
jM our discourse was [rfiilosophical, asd especially 
about the nature of spirits, and superior r^ons ; 
mtd the nature, operadons, and immortaHty of man's 
soul. And our disposition, and course of thoi^its, 
were, in such things, so like, that I did not much 
cross the bent of his conference. He studied 
physics, and got all new, or old, books of philosophy, 
that he could meet with, as eagerly, as if be had 
been a boy at the university.* 

Whenever we were together, he was the spring of 
our discourse, as choosing the subject : and most of 
it, still, was of tbe nature of spirits, and the immor- 
tality, state, and operadcms of separated souls. We 
-both were conscious of human darkness, and how 
much of our understanding's quiet, in such matters, 
nust be fetched from our imj^cit trust in the 
^[oodness and promises of God, rather than from a 
'dear and sati^ying conception of the mode of 
separated souls' operadons ; and how great use we 
have, herein, of our faith in Jesus Christ, as he b 
the undertaker, mediator, the Lord and lover of 

* Here followed Baxter's account of their joint cttidi«t ; wUchj in the 
day, would be neither interesting, nor Tery iotdfigHde. 
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souls, and the actual possessor of that glory. But^ 
yet, we thought, that it greatly concerned us, to 
search, as far as God allowed us, into a matter of so 
great mcmient; and that even little, and obscure 
prospects into die heavenly state, are more excel- 
lent, l^an much and applauded knowledge of tran- 
sitory things. 

He was much in urging difficulties and objec- 
tions ; but you could not tell by them what was his 
own judgment : for, when he was able to answer 
them himself, he would draw out another's answer. 

He was but of a slow speech ; and, sometimes, so 
hesitatii^, that a stranger would have thought him 
a man of low [parts, that knew not readily what 
to say, though ready at other times.* But I never 
saw Cicero's doctrine de Oraiore more verified in 
any man, that, furnishing the mind with all sorts of 
knowledge, is the chief thing to make an excellent 
orator ; for, when there is abundance and clearness 
of knowledge in the mind, it will furnish even a 
slow tongue, to speak that, which, by its congruance 
and verity, shall prevail. Such a one never wants 
moving matter, nor an answer to vain objectors. 

The manner of our converse, was as suitable to 
my inclination as the matter. For, whereas, many 
bned in univeri»ties, and called scholars, have not 

* * Hale was a man of no quick utterance ; but spake with great reason. 
He was most precisely just : insomuch that, I beliere, he would have lost 
aU lie had in the world, rather than do an ui^Jint act P^rtient in bearing 
tlw most tedious speech, that any man had to make for himself. The 
pOlar of justice, the reftige of the subject who feared oppression, and one 
of the greatest tKmouxs of his majesty's government : for, with some other 
i^right judges, he upheld the honour of the English nation, that it fell not 
into the reproach of arbitrariness, cruelty, and utter confUsion.' . . RicharA 
Enter. Xlfiek pvt iiL i«g. 47. 
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the wity manners, or patience, to hear those that 
they discourse with ^peak to the end : but, through 
list and impotencj, cannot hold, but cut off a man's 
qpeech when diej hear any thing that urgeth them, 
before the latter part make the former intelligible 
or strong, (when oft the proof and use is reserved to 
the end) liker scolds than scholars ; as if they com- 
manded silence, at the end o£ each sentence, to him 
that speaketh, or else, would have two talk at once. 
I do not remember, that ever he and I did interrupt 
each oth^, in any discourse. His wisdom, and ac- 
customed patience, caused him still to stay for the 
end. And, though my disposition have too much 
forwardness to speak, I had not so little wit or man- 
ners, as to interrupt him ; whereby we far better 
understood each other, than we could have done 
in chopping and maimed discourse. 

His many hard questions, doubts, and objections 
to me, occasioned me to draw up a small tract, of 
the nature and immortality of man's soul, as proved 
by natural light alone, by way of questions and 
answers. In which, I had not baulked the hardest 
objections and difficulties that I could think of; con- 
ceiving, that atheists and sadducees are so unhappOy 
witty, and Satan such a tutor, that they are as like 
to think of them as I. But the good man, when I 
sent it to him, was wiser than I ; and sent me word, 
in his return, that he would not have me publish it 
in English, nor without some alterations of the 
method; because, though he thought I had suffi- 
ciently answered all the objections, yet, ordinary 
readers would take deeper into their minds, such 
d objections as they never heard before, than 
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the answer, how full soever, would he ahle to over- 
come: whereupon, not having leisure to translate 
and alter it, I cast it by.* 

As to his judgment about religion, our discourse 
was very sparing about controversies. He thought 
not fit to begin with me about them, nor I with 
him : and as it was in me, so it seemed to be in 
him, from a conceit, that we were not fit, to pretend 
to add much to one another. 

About matters of conformity, I could gladly have 
known his mind more fully : but I thought it un- 
meet to put such questions to a judge, who must 
not speak against the laws; and he never offered 
his judgment to me. And 1 knew, that, as I was to 
reverence him in his own profession, so, in matters 
of my profession and concernment, he expected not 
that I should think as he, beyond the reasons which 
he gave. 

I must say, that he was of opinion, that the 
wealth and honour of the bishops was convenient, 
to enable them the better to relieve the poor, and 
rescue the inferior clergy from oppression, and to 
keep up the honour of religion in the world. But, 
all this on supposition, that it would be in the hands 
of .wise and good men, or else it would do as much 
harm. But, when I asked him, whether great 

* One cannot help admiring the superior practical wisdom, of sir Matthew 
< Hale. It is a case eminently in point, that the celebrated Franklin (him. 
self being the authority) imbibed his first infidel prejudices, f^om reading, 
in three folio volumes, the Boyle's-lecture sermons. The objections, said 
he, were succinctly, and pointedly stated : the answers, unhappily, were 
verbose, and dry. I do not happen to have ' Franklin's Life' at hand ; bu^ 
on this point, 1 can suflSciently rely upon my memory. The very fulness 
-qf the answer t would evidently mar the efibct of it * People in genera], 
for one reason or another,' says bishop Home, < like short objections 
better than long answers.' Letters on Infidelity, p. 8SL 
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wealth and honour would not be most earnestly de- 
tired and sought by the worst of men, -wiuie good 
men would not seek them ? And Aether he that 
was the only fenrent seeker, was not likeliest to 
obtain, except under some rare extraordinary 
prince? And so, whether it was not 13ce to entafl 
die office mi the worst, and to arm Qirist's enemies 
against him to the end of the world, which a pro- 
vision, that had neither alluring, nor mD<^ dis- 
couraging temptation, might prevent, he gave me 
no answer. I have heard some say, if the pope 
were a good man, what a deal of good might he do ? 
But have popes, therefore, blessed the world ? 

I can say truly, that he greatly Indented the 
negligence, and ill lives, and violence of some of 
tiie clergy ; and would oft say, What have they their 
calling, honour, and maintenance for, but to sed^ 
the instructing and saving of men's souls ? 

He much lamented, that so many worthy minis- 
ters were silenced, the church weakened, papists 
strengthened, the cause of love and [Hety greatly 
wronged and hindered, by the present differences 
about conformity. And he hath told me his jwi^ 
ment, that the only means to heal us was, a new act 
«f uniformity, which should neitlier leave all at 
liberty, nor impose any thing but necessary. 

I had once a full opportunity to try his judgment 
fiur in l^is. It pleased the lord keeper Bridgman, to 
invite Dr. Manton and myself, (to whom Dr. Bates, at 
4iur desire, was added,) to treat with Dr. Wilkhasaad 
Dr. Burton, about the terms of our reconcfliatioi?, 
and restoration to our ministerial liberty. After 

me days' conference, we came to agreement in all 
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thingSy as to the necessary terms. And, because 
Dr. Wilkins and I had special intimacy with judge. 
Hale, we desired him to draw it up in the form of 
aa act, which he willingly did, and we agreed to 
every word. But it pleased the house of commons^ 
hearing of it, to begin their next session with a vote> 
that no such bill should be iH'ought in; and so it 
died. 

Query 1. Whether afler this and other such 
agreement, it be ingenuity, or somewhat else, that 
hath ever since said, we know not what they would 
have ? And that at once call out to us, and yet 
strictly forbid us to tell them what it is we take for 
sin, and what we desire. 

2. Whether it be likely, that such men as bishop 
Wilkins, and Dr. Burton, and judge Hale, would 
consent to such terms of our concord, as should be 
worse than our present condition of division and 
compulsion is? And whether the maintainers of 
our dividing impositions, be all wiser and better men, 
than this judge and that bishop were ? 

3. And whether it be any distance of opinion, or 
difficulty of Inringing us to agreement, that keepeth 
Ei^land in its sad divisions ; or rather some men's 
opini(Hi, that our unity itself is not desirable^ lest it 
strengthen us ? The case is plain. 

His behaviour in the church was conformable, 
but prudent. He constantly heard a curate, too 
low for such an auditor. In common prayer he be- 
haved himself as others ; saving, that, to avoid the 
differencing of the gospels, from the epistles, and 
the bowing at the name of Jesus, from the names, 
Christ, Saviour, God, &c.,he would use some equality 
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in his gestures, and stand up at the reading of all* 
God's word alike. 

I had but one fear or suspicion concerning him, 
which since, I am assured, was groundless : I was 
afraid, lest he had been too little for the practical 
part of religion, as to the working of the soul to- 
wards God, in prayer, meditation, &c., because he 
seldom spake to me of such subjects, nor of prac- 
tical books, or sermons ; but was still speaking of 
philosophy, or of spirits, souls, the future state, and 
the nature of God. But, at last, I understood, that 
his averseness to hypocrisy made him, purposely, 
conceal the most of such of his practical thoughts 
and works, as the world now findeth by his con- 
templations, and other writings. 

He told me, once, how God brought him to a 
fixed honour and observation of the Lord's day: 
that, when he was young, being in the west, the 
sickness or death of some relation at London, made 
gome matter of estate to become his concernment ; 
which required his hastening to London from the 
west : and he was commanded to travel on the 
Lord's day ; but I cannot well remember how many- 
cross accidents befell him in his journey ; one horse 
fell lame, another died, and much more; which 
struck him with such sense of divine rebuke, as he 
never forgot.* 

"When I went out of the house, in which he suc- 
ceeded me, I went into a greater, over-against the 
church door. The town having great need of help 
for their souls, I preached, between the public ser- 



\ 



* See judge Hole's own obieryations on this subject, as already given in 
• note. 
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mons, in my house ; taking the people with me to 
the church, to common-prayer and sermon, morn- 
ing and evening. The judge told me, that he 
thought my course did the church much service ; 
and would carry it so respectfully to me, at my 
door, that all the people might perceive his appro- 
bation. But Dr. Reeves could not bear it, but 
complained against me : and the bishop of London 
caused one Mr. Rosse of Brainford, and Mr. Phi- 
lips, two justices of the peace, to send their war- 
rants to apprehend me. I told the judge of the 
warrant, but asked him no counsel, nor he gave me 
none ; but with tears showed his sorrow : the only 
time that ever I saw him weep. So I was sent to 
the common gaol, for six months, by these two 
justices, by the procurement of the said Dr. Reeves, 
his majesty's chaplain, dean of Windsor, dean of 
Wolverhampton, parson of Horseley, and parson of 
Acton.* When I came to move for my release 
upon a habeas corpus, by the counsel of my great 
friend serjeant Fountain, I found, that the character 
which judge Hale had given of me, stood me in 
some stead; and every one of the four judges of the 
common pleas, did. not only acquit me, but said 
more for me than my counsel, . . viz. judge Wild, 
judge Archer, judge Tyrrel, and the lord chief 

. * Tliese are ostentatiously expanded, as though they were separate and 
independent benefices, when, in fact, several of them were comprehended 
in one, and were merely titular, or nominal. The deanery of Wolver- 
hampton, for example, was annexed to Windsor ; and so, Anthony Wood 
thinks, was the rectory of Henley, in Oxfordshire. But it is now pretty 
generally felt, that dignities too frequently have been accumulated in the 
church ; and a remedy has, lately, been applied to the evil. No just excuse 
can be offered, for Dr. Reeves's excessive rigour. He had himself, indeed, 
fuffered severely in the great rebellion : but retaliation i« not jthe Christian 
principle. 
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justice Vaughan; and made me sensible, how great 
a part of the honour of his majesty's government, 
and the peace of the kingdom, consisted in the 
justice of the judges. 

And, indeed, judge Hale would tell me, that 
bishop Usher was much prejudiced against lawyers, 
because the worst causes find their advocates ; but 
that he and Mr. Selden had convinced him of the 
reasons of it, to his satisfaction : and that he did, 
by acquaintance with them, believe, that there were 
as many honest men among lawyers, proportionably, 
as among any profession of men in England, not 
excepting bishops or divines. 

And, I must needs say, that the improvement of 
reason, the diverting men from sensuality and idle- 
ness, the maintaining of propriety and justice, and, 
consequently, the peace and welfare of the king- 
dom, is very much to be ascribed to the judges, and 
lawyers. 

But this imprisonment brought me the great loss 
of converse with judge Hale : for the parliament, in 
the next act against conventicles, put into it divers 
diauses, suited to my case ; by which, I was oUiged 
to go dwell in another county, and to forsake both 
London, and my former habitation ; and, yet, the 
justices of another county were partly enabled to 
pursue me. 

Before I went, the judge had put into my hand 
four volumes in folio, which he had written, to prove 
the being and providence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and life to come, the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and of every book of the scripture by itself, 

ides the common proofs of the whole. Three 
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of the four voluines I had read over, and was sent 
to the gaol, before I read the fourth. I turned down 
a few leaves, for some small animadversions ; but 
had no time to give them him. I could not, then, 
persuade him to review them for the press. The 
onlj fault I found with them, of any moment, was 
that great copiousness, the effect of his fulness and 
patience, which will be called tediousness bj impa- 
tient readers. 

When we were separated, he, that would receive 
no letters from any man, about any matters which 
he was to judge, was desirous of letter-converse, 
about our philosof^ical and spiritual subjects. I 
having then begun a latin methodus theologicBy sent 
him one of the schemes before mentioned, contain- 
ing the generals of the philosophical part, with some 
notes upon it; which he so over-valued, that he 
lurged me to proceed in the same "way. I objected 
against putting so much philosophy, though mostly 
but de hanune, in a method of .theology: but he 
rejected my objections, and resolved me to go on. 

At last, it pleaded God to visit him with his 
mortal sickness. In the course of which, he was 
forced to lose blood copiously more than once, to 
save him from sudden suffocationr or oppression. 
Ever afber which, he had death in his lapsed coun- 
tenance, flesh, and strength^ with shortness of 
breath. 

When he had striven awhile under his disease, 
he gave up his place, not so much from the appre- 
hension of the nearness of his death, (for he could 
have died comfortably in his public work,) but &om 
the sense of his disability to discharge his gart ^ but 
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be ceased not his studies, and that upon points which 
I could have wished him to let go ; being confident, 
that he*was not far from his end. 

I sent him a book, which I had newly published, 
for reconciling the controversies about predestine 
ation, redemption, grace, free-will ; but desired him 
not to bestow too much of his precious time upon 
it : but, before he lefl his place, I found him at it so 
ofl, that I took the boldness to tell him, that I thought 
more practical writings were more suitable to his 
case, who was gomg from this contentious world. 
He gave me but little answer : but, I after foimd, 
that he plied practicals and contemplatives in their 
season ; which he never thought meet to give me 
any account of. Only, in general, he oft told me, 
that the reason and season of his writings, (against 
atheism, &c. aforesaid,) were, both in his circuit and 
at home, to set apart some time for meditation, es- 
pecially after the evening public worship every Lord's 
day ; and that he could not so profitably keep his 
thoughts in connection and method, otherwise, as 
by writing them down; and, withal, that if there 
were any thing in them useful, it was the way to 
keep it for after-use : and, therefore, for the better 
management, for the accountableness, and the after- 
use, he had long accustomed to pen his meditations; 
which gave us all of that nature that he hath left 
us. 

Notwithstanding his own great furniture of know- 
ledge, (and he was accounted, by some, somewhat 
.tenacious of his conceptions; for men that know 
iUch, cannot easily 3deld to the expectations of less 
lowing men,) yet, I must say, that I remember 

i 
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not, that ever I conversed with a man, that was 
readier to receive and learn. He would hear so 
patiently, and recollect all so distinctly, and theii 
try it so judiciously^ (not disdaining to learn of ai| 
inferior in some things, who, in more, had need tQ 
learn of him,) that he would presently take*, what 
some stand wrangling against many years. I never 
more perceived in any man, how much great know- 
ledge and wisdom facilitate additions, and the recep" 
jtion of any thing not before known. Such a one 
presently perceiveth that evidence, which another 
is incapable of. 

For instance, the last time but one that I saw him, 
in his weakness at Acton, he engaged me to expli- 
cate the doctrine of divine government and decree, 
as consistent with the sin of man. And when I 
had distinctly told him, 1. What God did, as th^ 
author of nature, physically ; 2. What he did as 
legislator, morally ; and 3. What he did, as benefac- 
tor, and by special grace ; 4. And where permission 
came in, and where actual operation ; 5. And so, 
how certainly God might cause the effects, and not 
cause the volitions, as determinate to evil, (though 
the volition and effect being called by one name, as 
theft, murder, adultery, lying, &c. oft deceive n\en,) 
he took up all that I had said, in order, and, dis- 
tinctly, twice over, repeated each part in its proper 
place, and with its reason : and when he had done> 
said, that I had given him satisfaction. 

Before I knew what he did himself in contem- 
plations, I took it not well that he more than once 
told me, * Mr. Baxter, I am more beholden to you> 

V, ^ • Apprehend. ' 

L 2 
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than you are aware of; and I thank you for aO, but 
especially for your scheme, and your catholic theo- 
logy.' For I was sorry, that a man that I thought 
60 near death, should spend much of his time on 
such controversies, though tending to end them. 
But he continued afler, near a year, and had leisure 
for contemplations which I knew not of. 

When I parted with him, I doubted which of us 
would be first at heaven : but he is gone before, and 
I am at the door ; and somewhat the willinger to go^ 
when I think such souls as his are there. 

When he was gone to Gloucestershire, and his 
^contemplations were published by you, I sent him 
the confession of my censures of him ; how I had 
feared, that he had allowed too great a share of his 
time and thoughts to speculation, and too little to 
practicals; but rejoiced to see the conviction of my 
error : and he returned me a very kind letter, whidi 
"Was the last. 

Some censured him, for living under such a curate 
at Acton ; thinking it was in his power to have got 
Dr. Reeves, the parson, to provide a better. Of 
which I can say, that I once took the liberty to tell 
him, that I feared too much tepidity in him, by rear 
son of that thing: not that he needed himself a 
better teacher, who knew more, and could overloedc 
gcandals ; but for the sake of the poor ignorant peo^ 
pie, who greatly needed better help. He answered 
me, that if money would do it, he would willingly 
have done it ; but the doctor was a man not to be 
dealt with ; which was the hardest word that I re- 
member I ever heard him use of any: fori nevet 

ew any man more free from speaking evil of 
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Others, behmd their backs. Whenever the dis« 
course came up to the faultiness of any individuaUf 
be would be silent : but the sorts of faulty persona 
he would blame, with cautelous freedom ; especially 
idle, proud, scandalous, contentious, and fiictious 
clergymen* We agreed in nothing more, than thatf 
which he ofl repeateth in the papers which you 
gave me ; and whidi he oft expressed, viz., that 
true reUgion consisteth in greats plain^ necessary 
things*; the life of faith and hope, the love of God 
and man, an humble self-denying mind, with morti- 
fication of worldly affection, carnal lust, &c. And 
that the calamity of the church, and withering of 
rdigion, hath come from proud and busy men's 
additions ; that cannot give peace to themselves 
and others, by living, in love and quietness, on this 

'* ' Now, it is the flindamoital doctrinei of the catechiim, which I high. 
Kelt ralue, and daily think of; and find most nseAiI to mystif and otliets. 
J%0 creed, the LoreTe f/rayer^ the ten commandments^ do find me, now, 
the most acceptable, and plainest matter, for all my meditations : they are 
to me, as my daily bread and drink. And, as I can speak and write ef 
them, over and over again, so I had rather read or hear of them, than of 
any of the schooUniceties, which once so much pleased me. 

* ThersfiirB^ I am lest for a' disputing way than evear ; beliering, that it 
tempteth men to bend their wits to defend their errors, and oppose the 
tfiith ; and hindorefh, usually, their informaUon. Therefore, I am most 
in JudgemeBt, for a learning or teaching mode of converse. In all oomptb 
nies, I will be glad, either to hear those speak, that can teach me ; or to 
be hMXd ef those^ that have need to learn.'. . Baxter. I4fe, L 1S7. ; or in 
Wordsworth : EccL Biograph. ▼. 568. 

* I am an old doctw of divinitie : yet, to this dale, I am not come out of 
the childzoi's learning; that i», the ten commandemenis, the creeds and 
the Lorde*s praiere. I confess seriously, that, as yet, I understand them 
not 80 web as I should.*. . Martin Luther ; Odloquia MentaHa^ p. 6. 

Though the translation of the ' Table Talk,' (first published in the oiU 
g^nal, 1571.) was given by captain Henrie Bell, in 1652, there is little pro- 
balrility, that Baxter could have had this passage in view. In truth, among 
aU the voluminous writings of this good, and conscientious, but interminap^ 
ble man, there is not one, which bears more strongly on the £u» of it, 
the impress of origiiMlity, as well as principle, than the review of his own 
life and character. 

L 3 
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chri&tiaD simplicity of fiuth and practice, l>ut res 
luid turmoil the church, with these needless and 
hurtiul superfluities: some, by dieir decisions of 
words, or unnecessary controTersies ; and some, by 
their restless reaching after their own worldly in- 
terest, and corrupting the chivdi, on pretence of 
raising and defending it : some, by their needless 
ceremonies; and some, by their superstitious and 
causeless scruples. But he was especially angry at 
them, that would so manage their diffisrences about 
such things, as to show, that they had a greater 
seal for dieir own additions, than for the common 
saving truths and duties, which we were all agreed 
in ; and, that did so manage their several little and 
selfish causes, as wounded or injured the common 
cause of the christian and reformed dburches. He 
had a great distaste of the books called a * Friendly 
Debate, &c.' and ' Ecclesiastical Polity '*; as, from 
an evil spirit, injuring scripture phrase, and tempt- 
ing atheists to contemn all religion, so they might 
but vent their spleen, and be thought to have the 
better of their adversaries; and would say, how 
easy is it to requite such men, and for all parties to 
expose each other to contempt! Indeed, how 

* Mr. Tliiriwidl property disUngaisbeB, b e tw e en tfke immortal wrak of 
Hooker, and thb book. Itcauthor was the notorkNttSamori Parker; vrtio 
vac bom in the year 1610, and edttcated among the pontaniL "WUIe at 
Wadham college^ Oxfixd, he joined a preoae society, called tbe grmtOert s 
and it was obserred, * that he pat more grmwet into his ponidge, than all 
the rest* At the time of the restoration, he was a Tiolent independent. 
Warm in his aearagainst epi sco| »acy , he was di s co un ie n anced, by the new 
Dr. Blandlbrd. He removed, therefore^ to IMnity, where he 
as ardent against the noa■4»Bfo^nist^ as he ever had been in 
Aftar alon g co a rse of te igi re isa tion, he was finally appointed, 
in^WsbeporOxIbrdshedwd Hay 90L 1687. See the Biogi: Diet, 
ffirt. of hte Own Times, with Dr. Routih^ notes, toL fii 
im SwalwBlicrtWood'iAth.Oson. 
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many parishes in England afford too plenteous mat- 
ter of reply, to one that took that for his part ; and 
of tears, to serious observers ! ' 

His main desire was, that, as men should not be 
peevishly quarrelsome against any lawful circum- 
stances, forms, or orders, in religion, much less 
think themselves godly men, because they can fly 
firom other men's circumstances, or settled lawful 
orders as sin, . . so especially, that no human addi- 
tions of opinion, order, modes, ceremonies, pro- 
fessions, or promises, should ever be managed, to 
the hindering of christian love and peace, nor of the 
preaching of the gospel, nor the wrong of our com- 
mon cause, nor the strengthening of atheism, infide- 
lity, pro&neness, or popery ; but that christian verity 
and piety, the love of God and man, and a good 
life, and our common peace in these, might be first 
resolved 'on and secured, and all our additions might 
be used, but in due subordination to these, and not 
to any injury of any of them ; nor sects, parties, or 
narrow interests, be set up against the common 
duty, and the public interest and peace. 

I know you are acquainted how greatly he va- 
lued Mr. Selden, being one of his executors ; his 
books and picture being still near him. I think it 
meet, therefore, to remember, that, because many 
Hobbists do report that Mr. Selden was at the heart 
an infidel *, and inclined to the opinions of Hobbes, 
I desired him to tell me the truth herein : and he 
ofl professed to me, that Mr. Selden was a resolved 
Berious christian ; and that he was a great adver- 

* There has ever been a strange tendency to such rumours. Baldgh, 
Bacon, and S^en, are eminent examples. 

L 4 
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sary to Hobbes's errors ; and that he had seen him 
openly oppose him so earnestly, as either to depart 
from him, or drive him out of the room. And as 
Mr. Selden was one of those called erastians, (as 
his book de synedriis, and others, show,) yet, he 
owned the o£Bce properly ministerial : so, most 
lawyers that ever I was acquainted with, (taking the 
word jurisdiction to signify something more, than 
the mere doctoral, priestly power, and power over 
their own sacramental communion, in the church 
which they guide,) do use to say, that it is primarily 
in the magistrate ; as, no doubt, all power of cor- 
poral coercion, by mulcts and penalties, is. And as 
to the accidentals to the proper power of priesthood, 
or the keys, they truly say, with'Dr. Stillingfleet, that 
Grod hath settled no one form. 

Indeed^ the lord diief justice thought, that the 
power of the word and sacraments in the ministe- 
rial o£Bce, was of God's institution ; and that they 
were the proper judges, appointed by Christ, to 
whom they themselves should apply sacraments, 
and to whom they should deny them. But, that 
the power of chancellor's courts, and many modal 
additions, which are not of the essence of the 
ptiestly office, floweth from the king, and may be 
fitted to the state of the kingdom. Which is true, 
if it be limited by God's laws, and exercised on 
things only allowed them to deal in ; and contradict 
not the orders and powers, settled en by Christ and 
his apostles. 

On this account, he thought well of the form of 
government in the church of England ; lamenting 
the miscarriages of many persons, and the want of 
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parochial reformatioh : but he was greatly for unit-* 
ing in love and peace, upon so much as is necessary 
to salvation, with all good, sober, peaceable men. 

And he was nrach gainst the corrupting of the 
christian religion, (whose simplicity and purity he 
justly took to be much of its excellency,) by men's 
busy additions; by wit, policy, ambition; or any 
thing else, which sophisticateth it, and maketh it 
another thing, and cause th the lamentable conten- 
tions of the world. 

What he was as a lawyer, a judge, a christian, 
is so well known, that, I think, for me to pretend 
that my testimony is of any use, were vain. I will 
only tell you what I have written by his picture, 
in the f)ront of the great bible which I bought 
with his legacy *, in memory of his love and name, 
viz.: 

* Sir Matthew Hale, that unwearied student, that 
prudent man, that solid philosopher, that famous 
lawyer, that pillar and basis of justice, who would 
not have done an unjust act for any worldly price 
or motive, the ornament of his majesty's govern- 
ment, and honour of England ; the highest faculty 
of the soul of Westminster-hall, and pattern to all 
the reverend and honourable judges; that godly, 
serious, practical christian, the lover of goodness, 
and all good men; a lamenter of the clergy's selfish- 
ness, and unfaithfulness, and discord, and of the 
sad divisions following hereupon ; an earnest desirer 

* ' With which/ says Baxter, M purchased the largest Cambridge bible, 
and put his picture before it, as a monument to my house. But, waiting 
for my own death, I gave it to sir William Ellis, who laid out about ten 
pounds to put it into a more curious cover, and keep it for a monument in 
his house.' . . Baxter. Lt/e, part li. p. 181. la this copy still extant ? 
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of their reformation, ooncord, and the church's 
peace, and of a reformed act of uniformity, as the 
best and necessary means thereto ; that great con- 
temner of the ridbes, pomp, and vanity of the world; 
that pattern of honest plainness and humility, who, 
while he fled from the honours that pursued him, 
was yet lord chief justice of the king's bench, after 
his being long lord chief baron of the exchequer ; 
living and djring, entering on, using, and voluntarily 
surrendering, his place of judicature, with the most 
universal love, and honour, and praise, that ever did 
English subject in this age, or any that just history 
doth acquaint us with, &c. : • • this man, so wise, so 
good, so great, bequeathing me, in his testament, 
the l^acy of forty shillings, merely as a testimony 
of his respect and love, I thought this bo<^, the 
Testament of Christ, the meetest purdiase by that 
price, to remain in memorial of the foithful love, 
which he bare, and long expressed, to his inferior 
and unworthy, but honouring friend, who thought 
to have been with Christ before him, and waiteth 
for the day of his perfect conjunction with the 
spirits of the just made perfect.' 

Richard Baxter. 
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fVWiout, our ^utme f wMtn^ovreanaeiemeett 
Anfdf codgnce; etemil hopes and fens! 
Yet, . , all these fences, and their whole array. 
One cunning sosoMHiur blows quite away.* 

Geoiob Hbbbebt : quoted by Mr. Coiendge^ 



' A* antiently, God fed hii serrant Elias, sometimes by an angel, 
ttnuMi by a woman, sometimes by ravens, so, dotii he make an persons, 
whether good, bad, or Indifllnrent, supply hii people with that instructioo, 
which Is the aliment ot virtue, and of souls; and makes them, and their 
mamplM, contribute to the ireriflcation o/t that passage of saint Paul, where 
he says, that all thiivus co.opbratb for good, to thex that i.otb 
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The celebrating the praises of the dead, is an argu- 
ment so worn out, by long and frequent use, and now 
become so nauseous, by the flattery that usually 
attends it^ that it is no wonder, if funeral orations or 
panegyrics, are more considered, for the elegancy of 
style, and fineness of wit, than for the authority they 
carry with them as to the truth of matters of fact. 
And yet, I am not, hereby, deterred from meddling 
with this kind of argument; nor from handling it 
with all the plainness I can : delivering, only, what 
I myself heard and saw, without any borrowed or- 
)iament. I do easily foresee, how many will be en- 
gaged, (for the support of their impious maxims, 
and immoral practices,) to disparage what I am to 
write. Others will censure it, because it comes'from 
one of my profession : too many supposing us to be 
induced to frame such discourses, for carrying on, 
what they are pleased to call, our trade. Some, will 
think 1 dress it up too artificially ; and others, that 
I present it too plain and naked. 

But, being resolved to govern myself by the exact 
rules of truth, I shall be less concerned in the cen- 
sures I may fall under. It may seem liable to great 
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exception, that I ^ould disclose so many things^ 
that were discorered to me, if not under the seal of 
OHifession, jet, under the oxifidence of friendship. 
But this noUe lord himself not only released me 
from all obligations of this kind, when I waited on 
him in his last sickness, a few days before he died, 
but, gave it me in charge^ not to spare him, in any 
thing which I thought might be of use to the living : 
and was not ill pleased to be laid Open, as well in the 
worst, as in the best, and last part of his life ; being 
so sincere in his repentance, that he was not un^ 
willing to take shame to himseF, by suffering his 
&ults to be exposed, for the benefit of others. 

I write with one great disadvantage, that I cannot 
reach his chief design, without mentioning some of 
his faults : but I have touched them as tenderly, as 
the occasion would bear : and, I am sure, with much 
more soilness than he desired, or would have con- 
sented imto, had I told him how I intended to manage 
this part. I have related nothing, with personal re- 
flections on any others concerned with him ; wishing, 
rather, that they themselves, reflecting on the sense 
he had of his former disorders^ may be thereby led 
to forsake their own, than that they should be any 
ways reproached by what I write. And therefore, 
though he used very few reserves with me, as to his 
course of life, yet, since others had a share in most 
parts of it, I shall relate nothing, but what more 
immediately concerned himself: and shall say np 
more of his faults, than is necessary to illustrate his 
jrepentance. 

The occasion that led me into so particular 9 
ledge of him, was an intimation, given me by a 
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gentleman of his acquaintance, of his desire to 
see me« This was some time in October 1679.; 
when he was slowly recovering out of a great disease* 
He had understood, that I oflen attended on one 
well known to him, that died the summer before* 
He was, also, then entertaining himself, in that low 
state of his health, with the first part of the ' History 
of the Reformation,' then newly come out, with 
which he seemed not ill pleased : and we had acci- 
dentally met, in two or three places, some time before. 
These were the motives, that led him to call for my 
company. Afler I had waited on him once or twice, 
he grew into that freedom with me, as to open to 
me all his thoughts, both of religion and morality, 
and to give me a full view of his past life ; and 
seemed not uneasy at my frequent visits. So, till 
he went to London, which was in the beginning of 
April, I waited on him often. As soon as I heard 
how ill he was, and how much he was touched with 
a sense of his former life, I writ to him, and received 
from him an answer, that, without my knowledge, 
was printed since his death, from a copy which one 
of his servants conveyed to the press. In it, there 
is so undeserved a value put on me, that it had 
been very indecent for me to have published it : yet, 
that must be attributed to his civility, and way of 
breeding: and, indeed, he was particularly known 
to so few of the clergy, that the good opinion he had 
of me, is to be imputed, only, to his unacquaintance 
with others. 

My end in writing, is, so to discharge the last 
commands this lord left on me, as, that it may be 
effectual to awaken those, who run on to all the ex* 
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cresses of riot ; and that, in the midst of those heats, 
whidi their lusts and pasnons raise in theniy they 
may be a little wrought on, by so great an instance, 
of one who had run round the whde circle of luxury ; 
and, as Solomon says of himself, * Whatsoever his 
eyes desired, he kept it not from them ; and with- 
held his heart from no joy.' But, when he locked 
bade on all that, on which he had wasted his time 
and strength, he esteemed it ^ vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.' Though he had, both, as much 
natural wit, and as much acquired by learning, and 
both as much improved with thinking and study, as, 
perhaps, any libertine of the age, . . yet, when he re- 
flected on all his former courses, even before his 
mind was illuminated with better thoughts, he 
counted them madness and folly. But, when the 
powers of religion came to operate on him, then he 
added a detestation, to the contempt he formerly 
had of them, suitable to what became a sincere 
penitent ; and expressed himself, in so dear, and so 
calm a manner, so sensible of his failings towards his 
Maker and his Redeemer, that^ as it wrought, not a 
little, on those that were about him, so, I hope, the 
making it public may have a more general influence, 
chiefly on those, on whom his former conversation 
might have had ill effects. 

I have endeavoured to give his character as fully 
as I could take it : for, I, who saw him only in one 
light, in a sedate and quiet temper, when he was 
under a great decay of strength, and loss of spirits, 
cannot give his picture with that life and advantage, 
that others may, who knew him when his parts were 
more bright and lively : yet, the composure he was 
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then in, may, perhaps, be supposed to balance any 
abatement of his usual vigour, which the declination 
of his health brought him under. I have written 
this discourse with as much care, and have con- 
sidered it as narrowly, as I could. I am sure, I have 
said nothing but truth ; I have done it slowly, and 
often used my second thoughts* in it ; not being so 
much concerned in the censures that might fall on 
myself, as cautious, that nothing should pass, that 
might obstruct my only design of writing ; which is 
the doing what I can, towards the reforming a loose 
and lewd age. And, if such a signal instance, con- 
curring with all the evidence that we have for our 
most holy faith, has no effect on those who are run- 
ning the same course, it is much to be feared they 
are given up to a reprobate sense. 

* The book was, probably, revised, also, by his friend, Tinotson ; as Dr. 
Birch remarks, in his life of that prelate : . . * The dean appears to have 
revised and improved that book ; since it concludes, almost in the exact 
words of his letter to Mr. Ndson, of the 2d of August ; that God took pity 
on the earl, and, seeing the sincerity of his repentance, would try and 
venture him no more, in circumstances of temptation, perhaps, too hard 
for human firailty.* . . Dr. Wordsworth.: in £ccl. Miogr. vL 402. 
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** At this time be wu led to an aoqaafaitBace trith Dr. Burnet, to whom 
be laid open, with great fireedom, the tcnour<tf' his opinions, and the ooune 
of his lift, and Arom whom he received such ccniTicti(»i ot the reasonable- 
ness of moral duty, and the truth of Christianity, as produced atotal change 
both ot his manners and opinicms. The account of those salutary confer- 
ences is g^ven by Burnet, in a book entitled * Some passages of the life and 
death of John, earl of Rochester * ; which the critic ought to read, for its 
el^ance ; the philosopher, for its arguments ; and the saint, for its piety.** 

SaMcnu. Jomooir. 
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IN 

THE LIFE 
or 

JOHN EARL OF ROCHESTER. 



John Wilmot, earl of Rochester, was bom in April* 
anno Dom. 1648. His father was Henry, earl of 
Rochester, but best known by the title of the lord 
Wilmot : who bore so great a part in all the late wars, 
that mention is often made of him, in the history ; 
and had the chief share, in the honour of the pre* 
servation of his majesty, after Worcester fight * ; 
and the conveying him from place to place, till he 
happily escaped into France. But, dying before the 
king's return, he left his son little other inheritance, 
but the honour and title derived to him, with the 
pretensions such eminent services gave him to the 
king's fevour. These were carefully managed, by 
the great prudence and discretion of his mother ; a 
daughter of that noble and ancient family of the 

* A most interesting account of that preservation was drawn up by 
CliaxleB bims^; safely kept among the Pepysian manuscripts at Cam. 
bridge; and (by permission of the master of Magdalen collate,) p ublished 
from the ori^nial, by the Ute sir David Dalrymple, lord Hoiks. 
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St. Johns, of Wiltshire ; so that his education was 
carried on, in all things, suitably to his quality. 

When he was at school, he was an extraordinary 
proficient at his book : and those shining parts, 
which since have appeared with so much lustre, 
began then to show themselves. He acquired the 
latin to such perfection, that, to his dying day, he 
retained a great relish of the fineness and beauty of 
that tongue ; and was exactly versed in the incom- 
parable authors, that writ about Augustus's time ; 
whom he read often, with that peculiar delight, 
which the greatest wits have ever found in those 
studies. 

Wlien he went to the university, the general joy 
(which over-ran the whole nation upon his majesty's 
restoration, but was not regulated with that sobriety 
and temperance, that became a serious gratitude to 
God for so great a blessing,) produced some of its 
ill effects upon him. He began to love these dis- 
orders too much. His tutor was that eminent and 
pious divine. Dr. Blandford ♦, afterwards promoted 
to the sees of Oxford, and Worcester : and, under 
his inspection, he was committed to the more imme- 
diate care of Mr. Phineas Berry f, a fellow of 
Wadham college, a very learned and good-natured 
man ; whom he, afterwards, ever used with much 
respect, and rewarded him as became a great man. 
But the humour of that time wrought so much on 
him, that he broke off the course of his studies ; to 
which no means could ever effectually recall him, 

• Walter Blandford, D.D. Born, 16I& Bpi of Oxford, 1665. Bp. of 
Worcester, 1671. Died, unmarried, 1675. 
t Spelt Bury, in Wo(yL S^ Bliu's edit iiL 1SS9., and FasU, il 98a > 
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till, when he was m Italy, his governor. Dr. Bal- 
four, a learned and worthy man, (afterwards a cele- 
brated physician in Scotland, his native country,) 
drew him to read such books, as were most likely to 
bring him back to love learning and study : and he 
often acknowledged to me, in particular three days 
before his death, how mudi he was obliged to love 
and honour this his governor ; to whom, he thought, 
he owed more than to all the world, next after his 
parents, for his great fideli^ and care of him, while 
he was under his trust. But no part of it affected 
him more sensibly, than, that he engaged him, by 
many tricks (so he expressed it,) to delight in books 
and reading ; so that, ever after, he took occasion, 
in the intervals of those woeftd extravagances that 
consumed most of his time, to read much : and, 
though the time was generally but indifferently em- 
ployed, (for the choice of the subjects of his studies 
was not always good,) yet, the habitual love of 
knowledge, together with these fits of study, had 
much awakened his understanding, and prepared 
him for better things, when his mind should be so 
.&r changed, as to relish them.* 

He came from his travels, in the eighteenth year 
of his age : and appeared at court, with as great ad- 



* Rochester's afifectionate reeoUectioa of his trardling tutor, is peculiarly 
Couching. It reminds one of the tribute paid by Marcus Antcminus, to the 
guides and patterns of his early youth. (De rebus suis, I. i.— xiv.) Who 
can tell, whether the first seeds of after-repentance, were not sown, by the 

Jbo^ artifice* of worthy Dr. Balfour ? I r^ret my inability, to give any 
particulars of his life and character. But, is any reader, entrusted with 

■any portion, of that commanding influence, and those precious opportuni. 

' ties, which foreign travel often may aflSml the governor of youth ? . . With 
Dr. BaIfour*s example in view, I would urgently and afiftetionately say, . . 

/.Go, AND no TBOO LUUEWISB.' 
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Ve, I&itffe 

IkwiMi dber woe tctt lmlr« aad 

flHMteroftlieaacioit aod nodera wk; and af the 
flKKfem FroK^ aod ItaloD, ai vefl ai die ^n^SA. 
He lored lo tsdk aod wnte oi nienJ i iiwe ■Uliii; 
flod ^ k with §o fine a dnead, diat eren dioae 
who hated die nbfecU dnt hit fimcf lan iipoB, yet 
could not but be charmed, with his waj of treatii^ 
dieni^ Boileaa among die Frendi, and Cowley 
among the Ei^^h wits, were those he admired 
numU Homettines, other men's thoi^ts mixed with 
his co mp o s ure ; but that flowed, rather, firom the im^ 
fremuvM they made on him when he read them, by 
which, they came to return on him, as his own 
thoughts, • « than that he servOely copied from any : 
tot few men ever had a bolder flight of fancy, more 
nUimlWy governed by judgment, than he had. No 
woruU^r a young man so made, and so improved, was 
Tory acceptable in a court 

Soon after his coming thither, he laid hold cm the 
fir«t occaiion that offered, to show his readiness to 
Im/urd his life, in the defence and service of his 
country. In winter, 1665, he went with the earl of 
Narulwich to sea, when he was sent to lie &r the 
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Dutch East-India fleet ; and was in tbie S^enge, 
commanded by sir Thomas Tiddimaa» when the atr 
tack was made on the port o£ Bergen^ in Norway, 
the Dutch ships having got into that port* It was 
as desperate an attempt, as ever was made* During 
the whole action^ the earl of Rodiester showed as 
brave, and as resolute a courage, as was possible- A 
person of honour told me he heard the lord Clifford, 
who was in the same ship, often magnify his courage, 
at that time, very highly. Nor, did the rigours of 
the season, the hardness of the voyage, and the e)^- 
treme danger he had been in, deter him from run^ 
ning the like, on the very next occasion ; for, the 
summer following, he went to sea again, without 
communicating his design to his nearest relations. 
He went on board the ship commanded by sir Ed- 
ward Spr^ge, the day before the great sea-fight of 
that year. Almost all the volunteers that were in 
the same ship, were killed. Mr. Middleton (brother 
to sir Hugh Middleton) was shot in his «u:ms. 
During the action, sir Edward Spragge, not being 
satisfied with the behaviour of one of his captains, 
could not easily find a person, that would cheerfully 
venture through so much danger, to carry his com- 
mands to that captain. This lord offered himself to 
the service ; and went in a little boat, throu^ all 
the shot, and delivered his message, and returned 
back to sir Edward ; which was mudi commended, 
by all that saw it. He thought it necessary to begin 
Ids Hfe with these demonstrations of his courage, in 
an element, and way of fighting, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest trial of clear* and uodaunted 
valouc. 
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He had so entirely laid down the intemperance^ 
that was growing on him hefore his travels, that, 
at his return, he hated nothing more. But, falling 
into company that loved these excesses, he was, 
though not without difficulty, and by many steps, 
brought back to it again. And the natural heat of 
his fancy, being inflamed by wine, made him so ex- 
travagantly pleasant, that many, to be more diverted 
by that humour, studied to engage him deeper and 
deeper in intemperance : which, at length, did so 
entirely subdue him, that, as he told me, for five 
years together he was continually drunk : not all 
the while under the visible effects of it, but his blood 
was so inflamed, that he was not, in all that time, 
cool enough to be perfectly master of himself. This 
led him to say, and do, many wild and unaccountable 
things. By this, he said, he had broken the firm 
constitution of his health, that seemed so strong, 
that nothing was too hard for it ; and he had suffered 
so much in his reputation, that he almost despaired 
to recover it. There were two principles in his 
natural temper, that, being heightened by that heat, 
carried him to gr^at excesses : a violent love of 
pleasure, and a disposition to extravagant mirth. 
The one, involved him in great sensuality ; the 
other, led him to many odd adventures and frolics, 
in which he was oft in hazard of his life : the one, 
being the same irregular appetite in his mind, that 
the other was, in his body ; which led him to think 
nothing diverting, that was not extravagant. And, 
though, in cold blood, he was a generous and good- 
natured man, yet, he would go far, in his heats, after 
any thing that might turn to a jest, or matt^ of 
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diversion. He said to me, he never improved his 
interests at court, to do a premeditate mischief to 
other persons. Yet, he laid out his wit very freely, 
in libels and satires : in which, he had a peculiar 
talent, of mixing his wit, with his malice ; and fitting 
both, with such apt words, that men were tempted 
to be pleased with them. From thence, his com- 
posures came to be easily known ; for few had such 
a way of tempering these together, as he had : so 
that, when any thing extraordinary that way came 
out, as a child is fathered, sometimes, by its re- 
semblance, so it was laid at his door, as its parent 
and author. 

These exercises, in the course of his life, were 
not, always, equally pleasant to him ; he had often 
sad intervals, and severe reflections on them : and, 
though, then, he had not these awakened in him, by 
any deep principle of religion, yet, the horror that 
nature raised in him, especially in some sicknesses, 
made him too easy to receive some ill principles ♦, 

* " It was in one of these sicknesses, that he thus concludes a letter to 
one of bis nearest friends : . . 

' But, it is a miraculous thing, (as the wise have it,) when a man, half in 
the grave, cannot leave off playing the fool and the buffbon. But so it fidlt 
out, to my comfort For, at this moment, I am in a damned relapse, 
brought by a fever, the stone, and some ten diseases more, which have de. 
prived me of the power of crawling, which I happily enjoyed, some days 
ago. And now, I fear, I must foil ; that it may be fulfilled, which was 
long since written for instruction, in a good old ballad : . . 

But he who lives not wise and sober. 
Falls with the leaf still in October. 

About which time, in all probability, there may be a period added to the 
ridiculous being, of your humble servant, Rochesteb.* 

FamUiar LetterSf written by the right hon, John, late 
earl qf Rochester ^ S[C. 

" Unhappy man ! Let the reader be consoled and instructed, in contrast, 
ing with the above, an extract ttom the letter of another individual; 
written, in destitution and imprisonment, to one of his nearest Ariends : . . 

* I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
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wbicfa Others eodeavoared to possess with hkn ; so 
that he wss too soon brou^ity to set himself to 
secure^ and fortify his mind, against that, fay dis- 
possessing ity all he ooukl, of the belief or appre- 
hensions of rd%ion. The licendonsness of his 
temper, with the briskness of his wit, disposed him 
to lore the convo'sation of those, who divided their 
time between lewd actions, and irr^olar mirth. 
And so, he came to bend his wit, and direct his 
studies and endeavours, to support and strengthen 
these ill princijdes both in himself and others. 

An accident fell out, afler this, which confirmed 
him more in these courses. When he went to sea, 
in the year 1665, there happened to be in the same 
ship with him, Mr. Montague, and another gentle- 
man of quality. These two, the former especially, 
seemed persuaded that they should never return 
into England : Mr. Montague said he was sure of 
it; the other was not so positive. The earl of 
Rochester, and the last of these^ entered into a 
formal engagement, not without ceremonies of re- 
ligion, that, if either of them died, he should appear, 
and give the other ivotice of the future state, if 
there was any : but Mr. Montague would not enter 
into the bond. When the day came^ that they 
thought to have taken the Dutch fleet, in the port 
of Bergen, Mr. Montague, though he had such a 
strong presage in his mind oi his approaching death, 
yet he generously stayed, all the while, in the place 



I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the fiutb. 
Henceforth, there is laid up for me, a crown of righteousness ; which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me, at that day.' '* . . Dr. Wordsworth, 
in EccL Biogr, vL 410. 
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of greatest danger. The other gentleman signalized 
his courage, in a most undaunted manner, till near 
the end of the action, when he fell, on a sudden, 
into such a trembling, that he could scarcely stand: 
and, Mr. Montague going to htm to hold him up, as 
thej were in each oUier's arms, a cannon-ball killed 
him outri^t, and carried away Mr. Montague's 
belly, so that he died within an hour after. The 
earl of Rochester told me, that these presages they 
had in their minds, made some impression on him« 
that there were separated beings: and that the 
soul, either by a natural sagacity, or some secret 
notice communicated to it, had a sort of divination. 
But that gentleman's never appearing, was a great 
snare to htm, during the rest of his life. Though, 
when he told me this, he could not but acknow<- 
ledge, it was an unreasonable thing for him to 
think, that beings in another state are not under 
juch laws and limits, that they could not command 
their own motions, but as the Supreme Power 
ahould order them : and that one, who had so cor*^ 
rupted the natural principles of truth, as he had, 
had no reason to expect, that such an extraordinary 
Ihing should be done for his conviction. 

He told me of another odd presage, that one had, 
of his approaching death, in the lady Warre's, his 
mother-in-law's, house. The chaplain had dreamt, 
that such a day he should die ; but, being by all 
the &mily put out of the belief of it, he had almoirf: 
^got it ; till, the evening before, at supper, there 
being thirteen at table, according to a fond conceit 
that one of these must soon die, one of the young 
ladies pomted to him, that he was to die. H^ 
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nemembering hb dream, fiefl into aooie daaardet; 
and the ladj Warre reproiii^ him lor his aiper- 
stttion, he laid, ' he was confident he was to die 
before morning'; but, he beii^ in perfect healdi, 
it was not moch minded. It was Saturday nig^ 
and he was to preadi next day. He went to his 
chamber, and sat up late, as appeared fay the bum- 
mg of his candle ; and he had been p i epaiii^ his 
notes (or his sermon; but was fbmid dead in fan 
bed, the next morning. 

These things, he said, made him inclined to be- 
lieve, the soul was a substance distinct from matter: 
and this often returned into his thoi^ts. But 
Aat which perfected his persuasion about it, was^ 
that in the sidoiess which brought him so near 
death, before I first knew him, when his ^irits 
were so low and spent, that he could not move nor 
stir, and he did not think to live an hour, he said 
his reason and judgment were so clear and strong, 
that, from thence, he was fully persuaded, that 
death was not the spending or dissolution of the 
soul, but only the separation of it from matter.* 
He had, in that sickness, great remorses for his 
past life: but he afterwards told me, they were 
rather general and dark horrors, than any con- 
viction of sinning against God. He was sorry he 
had lived so, as to waste his strength so soon; or 
'that he had brought such an ill name upon himself; 
and had an agony in his mind about it, which he 
knew not well how to express : but, at such times, 

* Thif very obnenration was, once, made to the editor, by one» who bad 
been Just witnciiing the peaceful, happy, clear-minded death, of a moifc 
dear relativt. 
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though he complied with his friends in suffering 
divines to be sent for, he said he had no great mind 
to it ; and that it was but a piece of his breeding, 
to desire them to pray by him, in which he joined 
little himself. 

As to the Supreme Being, he had always some 
impression of one : and professed often to me, that 
he had never known an entire atheist, who fully 
believed there was no God. Yet, when he ex- 
plained his notion of this Being, it amounted to no 
more than a vast power, that had none of the 
attributes of goodness or justice, we ascribe to the 
Deity. These were his thoughts about religion, 
as himself told me. 

For morality^ he freely owned to me, that, though 
he talked of it as a fine thing, yet, this was only 
because he thought it a decent mode of speaking : 
and that, as they went always in clothes, though, 
in their frolics, they would have chosen sometimes 
to have gone naked, if they had not feared the 
people, . . so, though some of them found it neces- 
sary, for human life, to talk of morality, yet, he 
confessed, they cared not for it, farther than the 
reputation of it was necessary for their credit and 
afiairs : of which he gave me many instances ; as, 
their professing and swearing friendship, where 
they hated mortally ; their oaths and imprecations 
in their addresses to women, which they intended 
never to make good; the pleasure they took in 
defaming innocent persons ; and spreading false 
reports of some, perhaps in revenge, because they 
could not engage them to comply with their ill 
designs; the delight they had, in making people 
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qoarrd; tlieir aDpist usage of didr ciedilnn»and 

could imrent, diat might detirer tkcm Irani pre* 
tent impoftmii^. So diat, m deCestalian of Ibete 
courses, he would often break fixth into audi haid 
expresnoDS coocemii^ hjawel^ as would be in- 
decent fer anodier to repeat. 

Sodi had been his prmci]de8 and practices, in a 
course of many years: whidi had, almost quite 
estii^uished the natural pn^Mosities in him to 
justice and virtue. He would, often, go into die 
country ; and be, for some months, wholly employed 
in study, or the sallies of his wit ; which he came 
to direct chiefly to satire. 

And this he often defended to me, by sajrmg, 
there were some people that could not be kept in 
order, or admonished, but in this way.* 

I replied, that it might be granted, that a grave 
way of satire was, sometimes, no unprofitable way 
ci^ reproof. Yet they, who used it only out of spites 
and mixed lies with truth, sparing nothing that 
might adorn tlieir poems, or gratify their revenge, 

* * Yes, I am proud : I must^be proud, to see 
Men, not aftaid of God, afhiid of me: 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 
Yet touch'd, and shamed, by ridicule alone.* Pope. 

' Yet, what can satire, whether grave, or gay ? . . 
It may correct a foible, may chastise 
The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress. 
Retrench a sword.blade, or displace a patch ; 
But where are its sublimer trophies found? 
AVbat Tice has it subdued ? Whose heart reclaimed 
By rigour, or whom laughed into reform ? 
Alas ! Leviathan is not so tamed. 
Laughed at, he laughs again : and, stricken hard. 
Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales 
That flMT no discipline of human hands.' Cowpu. 
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«>tkld not excuse that way of reproach, by whidi 
the innocent oflen suffer : gmce, the most malicious 
tfaingSy if wittily expressed, might stick to^ and 
blemish, the best men in the world ; and the malice 
of a libel, could hardly consist, with the charity of 
dn admonition. 

To this, he answered, a man could not write with 
life, unless he were heated by revenge ; for, to 
write a satire without resentments, upon the cold 
notions of philosophy, was, as if a man would, in 
cold blood, cut men's throats who had never of- 
fended him: and, he said, the lies in these libels 
came often in as ornaments, that could not be 
spared, without spoiling the beauty of the poem. 

For his other studies, they were divided between 
the comical, and the witty writings, of the ancients 
and moderns; the Roman authors, and books of 
physic, which, the ill state of health he was fallen 
into, made more necessary to himself; and which 
qualified him, for an odd adventure, which I shall 
but just mention. Being under an unlucky acci- 
dent, which obliged him to keep out of the way, 
he disguised himself so, that his nearest friends 
could not have known him ; and set up, in Tower- 
street, for an Italian mountebank ; where he prac- 
tised physic some weeks, not without success. In 
his latter years, he read books of history more. 
He took pleasure to disguise himself, as a porter, 
or as a beggar; sometimes to follow some mean 
amours, which, for the variety of them, he affected. 
At other times, merely for diversion, he would go 
about in odd shapes ; in which, he acted his part so 
naturally, that, even those who were in the secret, 
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and saw him in these shapes, could perceive nothing 
by which he might be discovered. 

I have, now, made the description of his former 
life, and principles, as fully as I thought necessary, 
to answer my end in writing ; and yet, with those 
reserves, that I hope I have given no just cause of 
offence to any. I have said nothing, but what I had 
from his own mouth ; and have avoided the men- 
tioning of the more particular passages of his life, 
of which he told me not a few : but, since others 
were concerned in them, whose good only I de- 
sign, I will say nothing, that may either provoke, 
or blemish them. It is their reformation, and not 
their disgrace, I desire. This tender consideration 
of others, has made me suppress many remarkable, 
and useful things, he told me : but finding, that, 
though I should name none, yet I must, at least, 
relate such circumstances, as would give too great 
occasion for the reader to conjecture concerning 
the persons intended, right or wrong, (either of 
which were inconvenient enough,) I have chosen to 
pass them quite over. But I hope, those, that 
know how much they were engaged with him in his 
ill courses, will be somewhat touched, with this 
tenderness I express towards them ; and be, thereby, 
the rather induced to reflect on their ways, and to 
consider, without prejudice or passion, what a sense 
this noble lord had of their casCy when he came, at 
last, seriously to reflect upon his oum. 

I now turn to those parts of this narrative, wherein 
I myself bore some share ; and which I am to de- 
liver, upon the observations I made, afler a long, 
.free conversation with him, for some months. 
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I was not long in his company, when he told me, 
he should treat me with more freedom, than he had 
ever used to men of my profession. He would con- 
ceal none of his principles from me, but lay his 
thoughts open, without any disguise : nor would he 
do it, to maintain debate, or show his wit, but plainly 
tell me, what stuck with him ; and protested to me, 
that he was not so engaged to his old maxims, as to 
resolve not to change ; but, that, if he could be con- 
vinced, he would choose rather to be of another 
mind. He said, he would impartially weigh what I 
should lay before him ; and tell me, freely, when it 
did convince, and when it did not. He expressed 
this disposition of mind to me, in a manner so frank, 
that I could not but believe him, and be much taken 
with his way of discourse : so we entered into almost 
all the parts of natural and revealed religion, and of 
morality. He seemed pleased, and in a great mea- 
sure satisfied, with what I said upon many of these 
heads ; and, though our freest conversation was when 
we were alone, yet, upon several occasions, other 
persons were witnesses to it. I understood, from 
many hands, that my company was not distasteful to 
hhn ; and that the subjects about which we talked 
most, were not unacceptable : and he expressed 
himself, of):en, not ill pleased with many things I 
said to him, and, particularly, when I visited him in 
his last sickness ; so that, I hope, it may not be 
altogether unprofitable, to publish the substance of 
those matters, about which we argued so freely, 
with our reasoning upon them : and, perhaps, what 
had some effects on him, may be not altogether inef- 
fectual upon others. 

N 
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I followed him, with sudi arguments as I saw 
were most likely to prevail with him : and mj not 
urging other reasons, proceeded, not fitmi any dis- 
trust I had of their force, but, from the necessity of 
using those, that were most proper for him. He 
was, then, in a low state €^ health ; and seemed to 
be slowly recovering, of a great disease. He was in 
the milk diet, and apt to ^dl into hectical fits ; any 
accident weakened him, so that he thought he could 
not hve loug ; and, when he went firom London, he 
said, he believed he should never come to town 
more. Yet, during his being in town, he was so 
well, that he went often abroad, and had great viva- 
city of spiriL So that, he was under no such decay, 
as either darkened or weakened his understanding ; 
nor was he any way troubled with the spleen, or 
vapours, or under the power of melancholy. What 
he was then, compared to what he had been for- 
merly, I could not so weU judge, who had seen him 
but twice before. Others have told me, they per- 
ceived no difference in his parts. This I mention 
more particularly, that it may not be thought, that 
melancholy, or the want of spirits, made him more 
inclined to receive any impressions : for, indeed, I 
never discovered any such thing in him. 

Having thus opened the way to the heads of our 
discourse, I shall next mention them. 

The three chief things we talked about, were 
morality, natural reUgion, and revealed religion, 
CHRISTIANITY in particular. 

For mcrality, he confessed, he saw the necessity 
of it, both for the government of the world, and for 
the preservation of health, life, and friendship ; and 
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was very much ashamed of his former practices, 
rather because he had made himself a beast, and 
had brought pain and sickness on his body, and had 
su£Pered much in his reputation, than from any deep 
sense of a Supreme Being, or another state. But, 
so far this went with him, that he resolved firmly, 
to change the course of his life ; which he thought 
he should effect, by the study of philosophy ; and 
had not a few, no less solid, than pleasant notions, 
concerning the folly and madness of vice. But he 
confessed, he had no remorse for his past actions, as 
offences against God ; but only, as injuries to him- 
self, and to mankind. 

Upon this subject, I showed him the defects of 
philosophy, for reforming the world. That it was 
a matter of speculation, which but few either had 
the leisure, or the capacity to inquire into. But 
the principle that must reform mankind, must be 
obvious to every man*s understanding. That phi- 
losophy, in matters of morality, beyond the great 
lines of our duty, had no very certain fixed rule ; 
but, in the lesser offices, and instances, of our duty, 
went much by the fancies of men, and customs of 
nations ; and, consequently, could not have autho- 
rity enough to bear down the propensities of nature, 
appetite, or passion : for which, I instanced in these 
two points ; the one, was, about that maxim of the 
stoics, to extirpate all sort of passion, and concern 
for any thing. That, take it by one hand, seemed 
desirable, because, if it could be accomplished, it 
would make all the accidents of life easy; but I 
think it cannot^ because nature, after all our striving 

N 2 
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against it, will still return to itself* : yet, on the 
other hand, it dissolved the bonds of natore and 
friendship, and slackened industry, which will more 
but dully, without an inward heat ; and, if it de- 
livered a man from many troubles, it deprived him 
of the chief pleasures of life, whidi arise from frioid- 
ship. The oiher^ was, concerning the restraint of 
pleasure, how far that was to go. 

Upon this, he told me, the two maxims of his 
morality then were, that he should do nothing to 
the hurt of any other, or that might prejudice his 
own health ; and he thou^t, that all pleasure, whoi 
it did not interfere with these, was to be indulged, 
as the gratification of our natural appetites. It 
teemed unreasonable to imagine, these were put into 
a man, only, to be restrained, or curbed, to such a 
narrowness, f 

* * Katuram expeUas fiirci, tamen usque recurreC, 

Et mala pemimpet fiirtim £astidia victrix.* Hos. 

t In referring, as I am about to do, to the < Minute Fhilosopher* of 
Berkeley, may I be allowed, as a preparative, to borrow from the late 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, a description of the style and character, which per> 
▼ade the dialogues of that illustrious man ? This permission is the rather 
•ou^t, because I may have occasion, once and again, to avail mysdf of 
this, not perhaps his most celebrated, but certainly, his most useful and 
convincing work : . . 

' The characters of his speakers are strongly marked, and happily con- 
trasted ; the illustrations exhibit a singular combination, of logical subtlety, 
and of poetical invention : and the style, while it every where abounds 
with the rich, yet sober colouring of the author's fancy, is, perhaps, supe- 
rior, in point of purity, and of grammatical correctness, to any ^glish 
composition of an eariier date.' . . Frel. Diss. £n& Brit 

* Euphran. You say, if I mistake not, that a wise man pursues only his 
own private interest ; and that this consists only in sensual pleasure : for 
proof whereof, you appeal to nature. Is not this what you advance ? 

Lygicl. It is. 

Euphran. You conclude, therefore, that, as other animals are guided 
by natural instinct, man, too, ought to follow the dictates of sense and 
apfU'iiicP 

LyticL I do. 
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To this I answered, that, if appetites being na- 
tural, was an argument for indulging them, then, 
the revengeful might as well allege it, for murder, 
and the covetous, for stealing, whose appetites are 
no less keen on those objects : and yet, it is acknow- 
ledged, that these appetites ought to be curbed. If 
tlie difference is urged, from the injury that another 
person receives, the injury is as great, if a man's 
wife is defiled, or his daughter corrupted ; and it is 
impossible, for a man to let his appetites loose, and 
not to transgress in these particulars : so, there was 
no curing the disorders that must arise from thence, 
but by regulating these appetites. And why should 
we not as well think, that God intended our brutish 
and sensual appetites should be governed by our 
reason, as that the fierceness of beasts should be 
managed and tamed, by the wisdom, and for the 
use, of man?* So that it is no real absurdity to 
grant, that appetites were put into men, on purpose 
to exercise their reason, in the restraint and govern- 
ment of them ; which, to be able to do, ministers a 
higher, and more lasting pleasure to a man, than to 



Euphran. But, in this, do you not argue, as if man had only sense and 
appetite for his guides ? on which supposition, there might be truth in what 
you say. But, what if he hath intellect, reason, a higher instinct, and a 
nobler life? If this be the case, and you, being man, live like a brute, is it 
not the way to be defrauded of your true happiness? to be mortified and 
disappointed ? 

Take a hog from his ditch or dunghill, lay him on a rich bed, treat him 
with sweetmeats, and music, and perfumes. All these things, will be no 
amusement to him. 

You can easily conceive, that the sort of life, which makes the happiness 
of a mole or a bat, would be a very wretched one for an eagle. And, may 
you not as well conceive, that the happiness of a brute, can never constitute 
the true happiness of a man ? * — Bp. Berkeley. Min. PhiL Dial. iL 

* IlSi^x yet^ ^6ne, B^^ttn n xeu mruvoSvt ifmrSt ri xtti SumX/aw, iet/utx^trai 
xeu iii»fiMg^tu, rff ^vnt r^ itfB^awinfl. S. Jac iii. 7. 

N 3 
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give them their full scope and range. And, if other 
rules of philosophy be observed, such as the avoiding 
tliose objects that stir passion, nothing raises it higher, 
than imgovemed imaginations and desires* ; nothing 
darkens the understanding, and depresses a man's 
mind more ; nor is any thing managed, with more 
frequent returns of other immoralities, such as oaths 
and imprecations, which are only intended to com- 
pass what is desired : the expense, that is necessary 
to maintain these irregularities, makes a man false 
in his other dealings. 

All this he freely confessed was true. 

Upon which, I urged, that, if it was reasonable 
for a man to regulate his appetite in things which 
he knew were hurtful to him, was it not as reason- 
able for God to prescribe a regulating of those 
appetites, whose unrestrained course did produce 
such mischievous effects? That it could not be 
denied, that doing to others what we would have 
others do unto us, was a just rule. Those men, 
then, that knew, how extremely sensible they them- 
selves would be, of the dishonour of their families, 
in the case of their wives or daughters, must needs 
condemn themselves, for doing that, which they 
could not bear from another. And, if the peace of 
mankind, and the entire satisfaction of our whole 
life, ought to be one of the chief measures of our 



* * These are the black Lethe lake, which drench the souls o( men : he 

that wants true virtue, in heaven's logic, is * blind, and cannot see afar off.* 

(2 Pet i. 9.) Those mists that rise from impure and earthly minds, like an 

^OMBJltn^ pwpetually encompass them, that they cannot see that sun of 

jpil^^^||tt|^ tiist shines about them, but never shines fnto any unpurged 

_^p ^Hfadmeas comprehends it not ; the foolish man understands it 

riF J^HuTH. SeloA Discourses. 
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actions, then, let all the world judge, whether a man, 
that confines his appetite, and lives contented at 
home, is not much happier, than those that let their 
desires run after forbidden objects. The thing being 
granted to be better in itself, then the question falls, 
between the restraint of appetite in some instances, 
and the freedom of a man*s thoughts, the soundness 
of his health, his application to affairs, with the 
easiness of his whole life : whether the one is not 
to be done before the other ? As to the difficulty 
of such a restraint, though it is not easy to be done, 
when a man allows himself many liberties, in which 
it is not possible for him to stop ; yet, those who 
avoid the occasions that may kindle these impure 
flames, and keep themselves well employed, find the 
victory and dominion over them, no such impossible 
or hard matter, as may seem at first view. So that, 
though the philosophy and morality of this point 
were plain, yet, there is not strength enough in 
that principle, to subdue nature and appetite. Upon 
this I urged, that morality could not be a strong 
thing, unless a man were determined by a law 
within himself: for, if he only measured himself by 
decency, or the laws of the land^ this would teach 
him, only, to use such caution in his ill practices, 
that they should not break out too visibly ; but 
would never carry him to an inward, and universal 
probity. That virtue was of so complicated a na- 
ture, that, unless a man came entirely within its 
discipline, he could not adhere steadfastly to any 
one precept : for vices are often made necessary 
supports to one another. That this cannot be done, 
either steadily or with any satisfaction, unless the 

N 4 
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mind does inwardly comply with, and delight in, the 
dictate, of virtue ; and that could not be effected, 
except a man*s nature were internally regenerated, 
and changed by a higher principle.* Till that came 
about, corrupt nature would be strong, and philo- 
sophy but feeble : especially, when it struggled 
with such appetites, or passicms, as were much 
kindled, or deeply rooted in the constitution of 
one's body. 

This, he said, sounded to him, like enthusiasm, 
or canting : he had no notion of it, and so could 
not understand it. He comprehended the dictates 
of reason and philosophy ; in which, as the mind 
became much conversant, there would soon follow, 
as he beheved, a greater easiness in obeying its 
precepts. 

I told him, on the other hand, that all his specu- 
lations of philosophy would not serve him in any 

* < To suppose a society of rational agents, acting under the eye of Pro- 
vidence; concurring in one design, to promote the common benefit of the 
whole; and conforming their actions, to the divine parental wisdom: 
wherein, each particular agent shall not consider himself a part, but as the 
member of a great city, whose author and founder is God : in which, the 
civil laws are no other, than the rules of virtue,, and the duties of religion : 
and where every one's true interest, is combined with his duty : to suppose 
this, would be delightful : on this supposition, a man need be no stoic^, or 
kuight-errant, to account for his virtue. In such a system, vice is madness^ 
cunning is folly, wisdom and virtue are the same thing: where, notwith. 
standing all the crooked paths and by.roads, the wayward appetite, and 
inclinations of men, sovereign reasop is sure to reform what is amiss, to 
reduce that which is devious, make straight that which is crooked, and, in 
the last act, wind up the whole plot, according to the exactest rule* of 
wisdom and justice. In such a system or society, governed by the wisest 
precepts, enforced by the highest rewards and discouragements, it is de> 
Kghtful to consider, how the regulation of laws, the distribution of good 
and evil, the aim of moral agents, do all conspire, in due subordination, to 
promote the noblest end ; . . to wit, the complete happiness or well-bdng 
of the whole. In contemplating the beauty of such a system, we may cry 
out with the psalmist, . . * Very excellent things are spoken of thee, tbott 
city of Ood ! * ' . . IDp. Berkeley. Min. Fha Dial. itt. 
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Stead, to the reforming of his nature and life, till 
he applied himself to God for inward assistances. 
It was certain, that the impressions made in his 
reason^ governed him as they were lively presented 
to him : but these are so apt to slip out of our 
memory, and we so apt to turn our thoughts from 
them, and, at some times, the contrary impressions 
are so strong, that, let a man set up a reasoning in 
his mind against them, he finds that celebrated say- 
ing of the poet, 

* Video meliora, proboque ; 

Deteriora sequor,' (Ovid. Met. vii. 20.) 

* I see what is better, and approve it ; 
But follow what is worse,' . . . 

to be all that philosophy will amount to. Whereas, 
those, who, upon such occasions^ &pply themselves 
to God by earnest prayer, feel a disengagement 
from such impressions, and themselves endued with 
a power to resist them. So that those bonds, which 
formerly held them, fall off. 

This, he said, must be the effect of a heat in na- 
ture: it was only the strong diversion of the 
thoughts, that gave the seeming victory ; and he did 
not doubt, but, if one could turn to a problem in 
Euclid, or to write a copy of verses, it would have 
the same effect. 

To this I answered, that, if such methods did only 
divert the thoughts, there might be some force in 
what he said : but^ if they not only drove out such 
inclinations, but begat impressions contrary to them, 
and brought men into a new disposition and habit of 
mind, then, he must confess, there was somewhat 
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more than a diTersion, in these changes, which were 
brought on our minds by true devotion. I added, 
that reason and experience were the things that de- 
termined our persuasions : that, as experience with- 
out reason, may be thought the delusion of our 
fancy ; so, reason without experience, had not so 
convincing an operation : but, these two meeting 
together, must needs give a man all the satisfaction 
he can desire. He could not say, it was unreason- 
able to believe, that the Supreme Being might make 
some thoughts stir in our minds, with more or less 
force, as HE pleased : especially, the force of these 
motions, being, for the most part, according to the 
impression that was made on our brains : which, 
that POWER, that directed the whole frame of na- 
ture, could make grow deeper as it pleased. It 
was, also, reasonable to suppose (rod a being of such 
goodness, that he would give his assistance to such 
as desired it. For, though he might, upon some 
greater occasions, in an extraordinary manner, turn 
some people's minds, yet, since he had endued man 
with a £^ulty of reason, it is fit that men should 
employ that, as far as they could ; and beg his as- 
sistance : which certainly they can do. All this 
seemed reasonable, and, at least, probable. Now, 
good men (who felt, upon their frequent applica- 
tions to God in prayer, a freedom from those ill 
impressions that formerly subdued them ; an inward 
love to virtue and true goodness ; an easiness, and 
delight, in all the parts of holiness, which was fed, 
and cherished in them, by a seriousness in prayer, 
and did languish, as that went off,) had as real a 
perception of an inward strength in their minds, 
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that did rise and fall with true devotion, as they 
perceived the strength of their bodies increased, or 
abated, according as they had, or wanted, good nou- 
rishment. 

After many discourses upon this subject, he still 
continued to think all was the effect of fancy. He 
said, that he understood nothing of it ; but acknow- 
ledged, that he thought they were very happy, whose 
&ncies were under the power of such impressions ; 
since they had somewhat, on which their thoughts 
rested and centered. But, when I saw him in his 
last sickness, he then told me, he had another sense 
of what we had talked, concerning prayer, and in- 
ward assistances.* 

This subject led us to discourse of God, and of 
the notion of religion in general. 

He believed there was a Supreme Being. He 
could not think the world was made by chance ; and 



* From this happy result, it may not be unreasonable to infer, that, even 
then, the good spirit of God was imperceptibly, but efficaciously, at work 
in his heart Is it unlikely, that, in some of his lone hours of sickness and 
reflection, thoughts dwelt uiK>n his mind, like those so beautifully expressed 
by Berkeley; which, at all events, it may be well to place before the 
reader ? . . 

* To me it seems, the man can see neither deep nor far, who is not sen- 
tible of his own misery, sinfulness, and dependence ; who doth not perceive, 
that this present world is not designed, or adapted, to make rational souls 
happy ; who would not be glad, of getting into a better state ; and who 
would not be oveijoyed, to find, that the road leading thither, was the love 
of God and man ; the practising every virtue ; the living reasonably, while 
we are here upon earth ; proportioning our esteem, to the value of things ; 
and so using this world, as not to abuse it ; . . for this is what Christianity 
requires. It neither enjoins the nastiness of the cynic, nor the insensibility 
of the stoic. Can there be a higher ambition, than to overcome the world ; 
or a wiser, than to subdue ourselves ; or a more comfortable doctrine, than 
the remission of sins; or a more joyfUl prospect, than that, of having our 
base nature renewed, and assimilated to the Deity, . . our being made fel- 
low-citixens with angek, and sons of God 7* .. Bp. Berkeley. Min. Phil 
DiaLv. 
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the regular course of nature seemed to demonstrate 
the eternal power of its Author. This, he said, he 
could never shake off ; but, when he came to explain 
his notion of the Deity, he said, he looked on it as a 
vast power, that wrought every thing, by the neces- 
sity of its nature^ and thought that God had none 
of those affections of love or hatred, which breed 
perturbation in us ; and, by consequence, he could 
not see, that there was to be either reward or punish- 
ment. He thought our conceptions of God were so 
low, that we had better not think much of him ; and 
to love God seemed to him a presumptuous thing, 
and the heat of fanciful men. Therefore, he be- 
lieved, there should be no other religious worship, 
but a general celebration of that Being, in some 
short hymn : all the other parts of worship he es- 
teemed the invention of priests, to make the world 
believe they had a secret, of incensing and appeasing 
God, as they pleased. In a word, he was neither 
persuaded, that there was a special providence about 
human affairs, nor that prayers were of much use ; 
since that was to look on God as a weak being, that 
would be overcome with importunities. And, for 
the state after death, though he thought the soul 
did not dissolve at death, yet, he doubted much of 
rewards or punishments ; the one, he thought too 
high for us to attain, by our slight servicejs ; and the 
other, was too extreme, to be inflicted for sin. This 
was the substance of his speculations, about God and 
religion. 

I told him his notions of God were so low, that 
e Supreme Being seemed to be nothing but nature. 
I if that Being had no freedom nor choice of its 
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own actions, nor operated by wisdom or goodness, 
all those reasons which led him to acknowledge a 
God, were contrary to this conceit : for, if the order 
of the universe persuaded him to think there was a 
God, he must, at the same time, conceive him to be 
both wise and good, as well as powerful ; since these 
all appeared equally in the creation : though his 
wisdom and goodness had ways of exerting them- 
selves, that were far beyond our notions or measures. 
If God was wise and good, he would naturally love, 
and be pleased with, those that resemble him in 
these perfections ; and dislike those, that 'were op- 
posite to him. Every rational being naturally loves 
itself; and is delighted in others like itself; and is 
averse from what is not so. Truth, is a rational 
nature's acting in conformity to itself, in all things ; 
and goodness, is an inclination to promote the hap- 
piness of other beings ; so, truth and goodness, were 
the essential perfections of every reasonable being, 
and certainly most eminently in the Deity. Nor 
does his mercy or love raise passion, or perturbation 
in him ; for we feel that to be a weakness in our- 
selves, which, indeed, only flows from our want of 
power, or skill, to do what we wish or desire. It 
is, also, reasonable to believe, God would assist the 
endeavours of the good, with some helps suitable to 
their nature. And that it could not be imagined, 
that those who imitated him, should not be specially 
favoured by him : and, therefore, since this did not 
appear in this state, it was most reasonable to think, 
it should be in another ; where tl^e rewards shall 
be, an admission to a more perfect state of conform- 
ity to God, with the felicity that follows it ; and the 
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punishments should be, a total exclusion from him, 
with all the horror and darkness that must follow 
that. These seemed to be the natural results of 
such several courses of life, as well as the effects of 
diyine justice, rewarding or punishing. For, since 
he believed the soul had a distinct substance, se- 
parated from the body ; upon its dissolution, there 
was no reason to think it passed into a state of utter 
oblivion, of what it had been formerly : but, that, as 
the reflections on the good or evil it had done, must 
raise joy or horror in it, so, those good or ill dispo« 
sitions accompanpng the departed souls, they must 
either rise up to a higher perfection, or sink to a 
more depraved and miserable state. In this life, 
variety of affairs and objects do much cool and divert 
our minds ; and are, on the one hand, often great 
temptations to the good, and give the bad some 
ease in their trouble : but, in a state wherein the 
soul shall be separated from sensible things, and 
employed in a more quick and sublime way of oper-* 
ation, this must very much exalt the joys and im- 
provements of the good, and as much heighten the 
horror and rage of the wicked. So that, it seemed 
a vain thing, to pretend to believe a Supreme Being, 
that is wise and good, as well as great, and not to 
think a discrimination will be made between the good 
and bad : which, it is manifest, is not fully done in 
this life. 

As for the government of the world, if we believe 

the Supreme Power made it, there is no reason to 

^[j link he does not govern it : for, all that we can 

^ii^^Uf ag&^nst it, is the distraction, which that infin- 
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concemmentSy must give to thejirsty if it inspects 
them all. But, as, among men, those of weaker ca- 
pacities are wholly taken up with some one thing, 
whereas, those of more enlarged powers, can, with- 
out distraction, have many things within their care, 
(as the eye can, at one view, receive a great variety 
of objects, in that narrow compass, without confu- 
sion,) so, if we conceive the divine understanding to 
be as far above ours^ as his power of creating and 
framing the whole universe, is above our limited ac- 
tivity, we shall no more think the government of the 
world a distraction to him: and if we have once 
overcome this prejudice, we shall be ready to acknow- 
ledge a providence directing all affairs ; a care well 
becoming the great Creator.* 

As for worshipping him, if we imagine our wor- 
ship is a thing that adds to his happiness, or gives 
him such a fond pleasure, as weak people have to 
hear themselves commended, . . or that our repeated 
addresses do overcome him, through our mere im- 
portunity, . . we have certainly very unworthy 
thoughts of hifc. The true ends of worship come 
within another consideration ; which is this : a man 
is never entirely reformed, till a new principle go- 
verns his thoughts. Nothing makes that principle 
so strong, as deep and frequent meditations of God ; 
whose nature, though it be far above our compre- 
hension, yet his goodness and wisdom are such per- 
fections, as fall within our imagination ; and he that 
thinks oflen on God, and considers him as govern- 



• * He, who filk immensity, is, as really, and eifbctually, present with 
each world, and each individual, as if there were but one world, or one 
individual.' . . Practical Theology. 
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ing the world, and as ever obsenrii^ all his actMms, 
wfll feel a verj sensible effect of such meditations, 
as they grow more lively and frequent with him ; 
so, the end of religious worship, either {mblic or 
private, is, to make the apprehensions of God, have 
a deeper root, and a stronger influence on us. The 
frequent returns of these are necessary ; lest, if we 
allow of too long intervals between them, these im- 
pressions may grow feebler, and other suggestions 
may come in their room. And the returns of 
prayer, are to be considered, not as &vours extorted 
by mere importunity, but as rewards conferred on 
men so well disposed and prepared for them ; ac- 
cording to the promises that God has made, for an- 
swering our prayers ; thereby, to engage and nourish 
a devout temper in us, which is the chief root of all 
true holiness and virtue. 

It is true, we cannot have suitable notions of the 
divine essence ; as, indeed, we have no just idea of 
any essence whatsoever : since we commonly consi- 
der all things, either by their outward figure, or by 
their effects ; and, from thence, make inferences 
what their nature must be. So, though we cannot 
frame any perfect image in our minds of the divinity, 
yet, we may, from the discoveries Gpd has made of 
himself, form such conceptions of him, as may pos- 
sess our minds with great reverence for him, and 
beget in us such a love of those perfections, as to 
engage us to imitate them. For, when we say we 
love God, the meaning is, we love that being that is 
holy, just, good, wise, and infinitely perfect : and 
loving these attributes, in that object, will certainly 
carry us to desire them in ourselves. For, whatever 
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we love in another, we naturally, according to the 
degree of our love, endeavour to resemble it. In 
sum, the loving and worshipping God, though they 
are just and reasonable returns and expressions of 
the sense we have of his goodness to us, yet, they 
are exacted of us, not only as a tribute to God, 
but as a mean to beget in us a conformity to his 
nature ; which is the chief end of pure and undefiled 
religion. 

If some men have, at several times, found out in- 
ventions to corrupt this, and cheat the world, it is 
nothing but what occurs, in every sort of employ- 
ment, to which men betake themselves: mounte- 
banks corrupt physic ; pettifoggers have entangled 
the matters of property; and all professions have 
been vitiated, by the knaveries of a number of their 
calling. 

With all these discourses he was not equally satis- 
fied. He seemed convinced^ that the impressions 
of God being much in men's minds, would be a pow- 
erful means to reform the world : and did not seem 
determined against providence. But, for the next 
state, he thought it more likely, that the soul began 
anew ; and that, her sense of what she had done in 
this body, lying in the figures that are made in the 
brain, as soon as she dislodged, all these perished, 
and that the soul went into some other state, to begin 
a new course. 

But I said, on this head, that this was, at best, a 
conjecture, raised in him by his fancy ; for he could 
give no reason to prove it true : nor, was all the re- 
membrance our souls had of past things, seated in 
some material figures, lodged in the brain ; though 

o 
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it could Dot be denied, but a great deal of it lay in 
the brain. That we have many abstracrted notions 
and ideas of immaterial things, which depend not on 
bodily figures. Some sins, such as falsehood and 
ill-nature, were seated in the mind, as sensual appe- 
tite was in the body ; and as the whole body was the 
receptacle of the soul, and the eyes and ears were 
the organs oi seeing and hearing, so was the brain 
the seat of memory : yet, the power and faculty of 
memory, as well as of seeing and hearing, lay in the 
mind ; and so, it was no unconceivable thing, that 
the sou], either by its own strength, or by the means 
of some subtiler organs, which might be fitted for it 
in another state, should still remember, as well as 
think. But, indeed, we know so little of the nature 
of our souls, that it is a vain thing for us to raise an 
hypothesis, out of the conjectures we have about 
it ; or to reject one, because of some difficulties that 
occur to us : since, it is as hard to understand, how 
we remember things now, as how we shall do it, in 
another state : only we are sure we do it, now ; and 
so we shall be, then, when we do it. 

When I pressed him, with the secret joys that a 
good man felt, particularly as he drew near death, 
and the horrors of ill men, especially at that time, . . 
he was willing to ascribe it, to the impressions they 
had from their education. 

But, he oflen confessed, that, whether the busi- 
ness of religion was true or not, he thought those, 
wjjiohad the persuasions of it, and lived so, that they 
quiet in their consciences, and believed Grod 
ed the world, and acquiesced in his providence,^ 
d the hope of an endless blessedness in another. 
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state, . . the happiest men in the world : and said, he 
would give all that he was master of, to be under 
those persuasions, and to have the supports and joys 
that must needs flow from them. 

I told him, the main root of all corruptions in men's 
principles, was their ill life ; which, as it darkened 
their minds, and disabled them from discerning bet- 
ter things, so it made it necessary for them, to seek 
out such opinions, as might give them ease from those 
clamours, that would, otherwise, have been raised 
within them.* 

He did not deny, but that, afler the doing of 
some things, he felt great, and severe challenges, 
within himself : but he said, he felt not these, ^%er 
pome others; which I would, perhaps, call far 
greater sins, than those that affected him more 
sensibly. 

This, I said, might flow from the disorders he 
had cast himself into, which had corrupted his 
judgment, and vitiated his taste of things ; and, by 
Jiis long continuance in, and frequent repeating df, 
some immoralities, he had made them so familiar 
to him, that they were become, as it were, natural : 
and, then, it was no wonder, if he had not so exact 
a sense^ of what was good or evil ; as a feverish man 
cannot judge of tastes. 

He did acknowledge, the whole system of reli- 
gion, if believed^ was a greater foundation of quiet, 
than any other thing whatsoever ; for all the quiet 



* * There is an aching hoUownen in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the 
heart, an obscure and boding sense of a somewhat, that must be kept outtif 
tight of the consdence ; some secret lodger, whom they can neither resolTe 
to iject, or retain.* . . Colbbioob. 
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h6 had in his mind, was, that he could not think, 
«o good a being as the Deity would make him 
miserable. 

I asked, if, when, by the ill course of his life, he 
had brought so many diseases on his body, he could 
blame God for it ; or expect, that he should deliver 
him from them by a miracle ? 

He confessed there was no reason for that. 

I then urged, that, if sin should cast the mind, 
by a natural effect, into endless horrors and agonies, 
which, bemg seated in a being not subject to death, 
must last for ever, unless some miraculous power 
interposed, . . could he accuse God for that, which 
was the effect of his own choice, and ill life ? 

He said, they were happy that believed ; for it 
was not in every man's power. 

And upon this we discoursed long about revealed 
rdigiofu 

He said he did not understand the business of 
inspiration. He believed the penmen of the scrip- 
tures had heats and honesty *, and so writ ; but could 
not comprehend, how God should reveal his secrets 
to mankind. Why was not man made a creature 
more disposed for religion, and better illuminated ? 
He could not apprehend, how there should be any 
corruption in the nature of man, or a lapse derived 
firom Adam. God's communicating his mind to one 
man, was the putting it in his power to cheat the 
world. For prophecies and miracles, the world had 
been always full of strange stories 3 for, the boldness 
and cunning of contrivers, meeting with the sim[di- 
city and credulity of the people, things were easDy 

* WelUmeaning enthusiasin. 
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received; and, being once received, passed down 
without contradiction. The incoherences of style 
in the scriptures, the odd transitions, the seeming 
contradictions, chiefly about the order of time, the 
cruelties enjoined the Israelites in destroying the 
Canaanites, circumcision, and many other rites of 
the Jewish worship, seemed to him unsuitable to the 
divine nature: and the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis, he thought, could not be true, unless they were 
parables.* 

This was the substance of what he excepted to 
revealed religion in general ; and to the old testament 
in particular. 

I answered to all this, that, believing a thing 
upon the testimony of another, in other matters, 

* ' Euphran, You allow, then, God to be wise. 

Alciph. I do. 

Euphran. What! Infinitely wise ? 

Atciph. Even infinitely. 

Euphran. His wisdom, then, far exceeds that of man ? 

Jla'ph. Vastly. 
• Euphran. Probably, more than the wisdom of man, that of a child ? 

Alciph. Without all question. 

Euphran. What think you, Alciphron : . . must not the conduct of a 
parent seem very unaccountable to a child, when its inclinations are 
thwarted ; when it is put to learn letters ; when it is obliged to swallow 
Utter physic ; to part with what it likes ; and to suffer, and do, and see 
many things done, contrary to its own judgment, however reasonable or 
contrary to that of others ? 

Alciph. This I grant 

Euphran, Will it not, therefore, follow from hence, by a parity of reiu 
son, Uiat the little child, man, when it takes upon it to Judge of the schemes 
of parental providence; . . and a thing of yesterday, to criticise the eco- 
nomy of the ANCIENT OF DAYS, . . will it uot follow, I Say, that such a judge, 
of such matters, must he apt to make very erroneous judgments ? esteeming 
those things, in themselves, unaccountable, which he cannot account for ; 
and concluding of some things, (Arom an appearance of arbitrary carriage 
towards him, which is suited to his infancy and ignorance,) that they are, 
in themselves, capricious or absurd, and cannot proceed ftoro a wise, Just, 
and benevolent God. This single consideration, if duly attended to, would, 
I verily think, put an end to many conceited reasonings, against revealed 
reUgion.* . . Bp. Berkeley. Min. Phil Dial vi. 
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where there was no reason to suspect the testimony, 
(chiefly, where it was confirmed by other circum- 
stances,) was not only a reasonable thing, but it was 
the hinge on which all the government and justice 
in the world depended : since, all courts of justice 
proceed upon the evidence given by witnesses ; for 
the use of writings, is but a thing more lately brought 
into the world. So, then, if the credibility of the 
thing, the innocence and disinterestedness of the 
witnesses, the number of them, and the mast public 
confirmations that could possibly be given, do concur 
to persuade us of any matter of fact, it is a vain 
thing to say, because it is possible for so many men 
to agree in a lie, that, therefore^ these have done iU 
In all other things, a man gives his assent, when the 
credibility is strong on the one side, and there ap- 
pears nothing on the other side to balance, it. So, 
such numbers agreeing in their testimony to these 
miracles, for instance, of our Saviour's calling Lazarus 
out of the grave, the fourth day after he was buried ; 
and his own rising again, after he was certainly 
dead, . . if there had been never so many impostures 
in the world, no man can, with any reasonable 
colour, pretend this was one. . We find, both by the 
Jewish, and Roman writers, that lived in that time, 
that our Saviour was crucified, and that all his dis- 
ciples and followers believed certainly, that he rose 
again.* They believed this, upon the testimony of 
the apostles, and of many hundreds who saw it, and 
died confirming it. They went about to persuade 
world of it, with great zeal, though they knew 

* See LardDer. Jewish and Heathen Testimcnin. 
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they were to get nothing by it^ but reproach and 
sufferings* : and by many wonders which they 
wrought, they confirmed their testimony. Now, to 
avoid all this, by saying it is possible this might be 
a contrivance, and to give no presumption to make 
it 80 much as probable that it was so, is, in plain 
English, to say, ' We are resolved, let the evidence 
be what it wiU, we will not believe it.' 

He said, if a man says he cannot believe, what 
bdp is there? for he was not master of his own 
belief, and believing was, at highest, but a probable 
opinion. 

To this I answered, that, if a man will let a 
wanton conceit possess his fancy against these 
things, and never consider the evidence for religion, 
on the other hand, but reject it upon a slight view 
of it, he ought not to say, he cannot^ but he taill not, 
believe : and, while a man lives an ill course of lifci 
he is not fitly qualified to examine the matter aright. 
Let him grow calm and virtuous, and, upon due 
application, examine things fairly ; and then, let him 
pronounce according to his conscience, if, to take it 
at its lowest, the reasons, on the one hand, are not 
much stronger, than they are on the other. For I 
found he was so possessed with the general conceit, 



* llie eridence, on these points especially, has been incomparably stated 
by Dr. Paley ; who has brought the whole force of his lawyer.like mind to 
bear upon it The abturdity of scepticism has been placed in a striking 
point of view, by, perhaps, our best reasoner in verse : . . 

Whence, but firom Heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 

In several ages bom, in several parts. 

Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why. 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

fltarring their gain, and martyrdom their price. DryiMU. 
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that a mixttire of koares and Ibob lad made ^ 
extraordinaiy thin^ be easD j beliered, that it car- 
ried him awa jy to determine the matter, witfaooty so 
much as, looking on the historical endence^ for the 
truth of diristianitj ; whidi he had not inquired 
into, but had bent all his wit and stodj, to the 
s u p p ort o€ the other side. As fi>r that, diat be- 
lieving is, at best, but an opinion ; if the evidence 
be but probable, it is so : but, if it be sudi^ that it 
cannot be questioned, it grows as certain as know- 
ledge : for we are no less certain, that there is a 
great town called Constantinople, the seat of the 
Ottoman empire, than that there is another caUed 
London. We as little doubt, that queen Elizabeth 
once reigned, as that king Charles now [in 1680.] 
reigns in England. So that, believing may be as 
certain, and as little subject to doubting, as seeing 
or knowing. 

There are two sorts of believing divine mat'^ 
ters: . . 

The one, is wrought in us, by our comparing all 
the evidences of matter of fact, for the confirmation 
of revealed religion, with the prophecies in the 
scripture ; where things were punctually predicted, 
some ages before their completion : not in dark and 
doubtful words, uttered like oracles, which might 
bend to any event ; but in plain terms : as, the fore- 
telling that Cyrus, by name, should send the Jews 
back from the captivity, after the fixed period of 
seventy years : the history of the S3n'ian and Egyp- 
tian kings, so punctually foretold by Daniel : and 
the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, with 
many circumstances relating to it, made by our 
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Saviour : joining these, to the excellent rule and 
design of the scripture, in matters of morality, it is^ 
at least, as reasonable to believe this, as any thing 
else in the world. 

Yet, such a believing as this, is only a general 
persuasion in the mind ; which has not that effect* 
till a man, applying himself to the directions set 
down in the scriptures, (which, upon such evidence, 
cannot be denied to be as reasonable, as for a man 
to follow the prescriptions of a learned physician ; 
and, when the rules are both good and easy, to 
submit to them, for the recovery of his health,) 
and following these, finds a power entering within 
him, that frees him from the slavery of his appetites 
and passions ; that exalts his mind above the acci- 
dents of life ; and spreads an inward purity in his 
heart, from which a serene and calm joy arises 
within him. And good men, by the efficacy these 
methods have upon them, and fi'om the returns of 
their prayers, and other endeavours, grow assured, 
that these things are true, and answerable to the 
promises they find registered in scripture. 

All this, he said, might be fancy. 

But, to this I answered, that, as it were unrea- 
sonable to tell a man that is abroad, and knows he 
is awake, that, perhaps, he is in a dream, and in 
his bed, and only thinks he is abroad ; or, that, as 
some go about in their sleep, so he may be asleep 
still : so, good and religious men know, though 
others may be abused by their fancies, that they 
are under no such deception; and find they are 
neither hot, nor enthusiastical, but under the power 
of calm and clear principles* 
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AIlthis,liesaid,liedidiiotiiiidefst»d; andtlHl 
h was to assert, or beg the thiog in qaestioa ; whadt 
he covAd not comprehend. 

As for the pastUfUity of revelation, it was a ^tm 
thing to deny it. For, as God gives as the senae of 
weeing matetbd objects, bj oar eyes ; and has opened 
in some^ a capacity of apprehendii^ h^ and sohlimc 
things, of which oiher mem seemed utterly Jncayable; 
so, it was a weak assertion, that God cannot awaken 
a power, in tome men's minds, to apprdiend aiid 
know same things^ in such a manner, that alken are 
not capable of it. This is not half so incredible to 
lis, as sight is to a blind man : who, yet, may be 
convinced there is a strange power of seemg, diat 
governs men^ of which he finds hims^ deprived. 
As for the capacity put into such men's hands, to 
deceive the world, we are, at the same time, to 
consider, that, besides the probity of their tempers, 
it cannot be thought, but God can so forcibly bind 
4ip a man, in some things, that it should not be ih 
his power to deliver them, otherwise than as he 
gives him in commission. Besides, the confirmatiati 
of miracles is a divine credential, to warrant such 
persons, in what they deliver to the world ; whidi 
[it] cannot be imagined, can be joined to a lie, 
since this were to put the omnipotence of God, to 
attest that which no honest man will do. 

For the business of the &11 of man, and other 
things, of which we cannot, perhaps, give ourselves 
a perfect account, we, who cannot fathom the 
secrets of the council of God, do, very unreasonably, 
take on us to reject an excellent system of good 
and holy rules, because we cannot satisfy ourselves 
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about some difficulties in them. Common experience 
tells us, there is a great disorder in our natures 
which is not easily rectified : all philosophers were 
sensible of it, and every man that designs to go*" 
vern himself by reason, feels the struggle between 
it and nature : so that, it is plain, there is a lapse of 
the high powers of the soul. 

But why, said he, could not this be rectified, by 
some plain rules given : but men must come, and 
show a trick, to persuade the world they speak to 
them in the name of God ? 

I answered, that religion, being a design to re- 
cover and save mankind, was to be so opened, as 
to awaken, and work upon, all sorts of people : and, 
generally, men of a simplicity of mind were those 
that were the fittest objects for God to show his 
favour to: therefore, it was necessary, that mes« 
sengers sent from heaven, should appear with such 
alarming evidences as might awaken the world, and 
prepare them, by some astonishing signs, to listen 
to the doctrine they were to deliver. Philosophy^ 
that was only a matter of fine speculation, had few 
votaries: and, as there was no authority in it, to 
bind the world to believe its dictates, so, they were 
only received by some of nobler and refined natures, 
who could apply themselves to, and delight in, such 
notions. But true religion* was to be built on a 

* The whole evidences of Christianity have been admirably condensed hf 
bishop Taylor, in what he caUs a moral demonstration, and has inserted 
in the first book of the Ductor Dubitantium. I know not any single tract, 
that could be placed in the hands of any candid infidel, (a rare combination,) 
with a fairer prospect of producing the happiest eSbct A specimen of it, 
can hardly fail to excite a desire to peruse the whole : . . 

' The christian religion, is a doctrine perfective of human nature ; that 
teaches us to love God, and to love one another ; to hurt no man, and to do 
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foundation, that should carry more weight on it; 
and to have such convictions, as might, not only, 
reach those who were already disposed to receive 
them, but rouse up such, as, without great and sens- 
ible excitation, would have otherwise slept on in 
their ill courses. 

good to ererj nun : it propinet to us the nobleit, the highest, and the 
Ivmvest pleasures of the world ; the joys of charity, the rest of hinorftiff, 
the peace of quiet q>irits, the wealth of beneficence, and foctoids us only to 
be beasts, and to be derils : it allows all that God and nature intended; 
and only restrains the excrescences of nature : it forbids us, to take plea- 
sure in that which is only the entertainment of derils ; in murders and 
revenges, malice and spiteAil words and actions : it permits corporal plea- 
aures ; where they can best minister to health and societies, to conservation 
of families, and honour of communities : it teaches men to keep their 
words, that themselves may be secured in all their just interests ; and to do 
good to others, that good may be done to them : lit forbids Utii^ one 
another, that we may not be devoured by one another ; and commands 
obedience to superiors, that we may not be ruined in confiistons : it com- 
bines governments, and confirms all good laws ; and makes peaces and 
opposes and prevents wan, where they are not just, and where they are not 
necessary. It is a religion, that is life and spirit ; not consisting in cere> 
monies and external amusements, but in the services of the heart, and the 
real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of good words, and good deeds : it Irids 
us, to do that to God, which is agreeable to his excellencies, . . that is, 
worship him with the best thing we have, and make all things else minister 
unto it : it bids us, to do that to our neighbour, by which he may be bet- 
ter; it is the perfection of the natural law, and agreeable to our natural 
necessities, and promotes our natural ends and designs : it does not destroy 
reason ; but instructs us in it, in very many things, and complies with it in 
all : it hath in it, both heat, and light ; and is not more efitetual, than it 
is beauteous : it promises every thing, that we can desire ; and yet, pro- 
mises nothing, but what it does effect : it proclaims war, against all vices ; 
and, generally, does command every virtue : it teaches us, with ease, to 
mollify those affections, which reason durst scarce reprove, because she 
hath not strength enough to conquer ; and it does create in us those vir- 
tues, which reason, of herself, never knew, and, after they are known, 
never could approve sufficiently: it is a doctrine, in which, nothing is 
superfluous, or burdensome ; nor yet, is there any thing wanting, which 
can procure happiness to mankind, or by which God can be glorified. 
And, if wisdom, and mercy, and justice, and simplicity, and holiness, and 
purity, and meekness, and contentedness, and charity, be images of God, 
and rays of divinity, then, that doctbine, in which all these shine so 
gloriously, and in which nothing else is ingredient, must needs be fhnn 
^^^^ God ; and that all this is true, in the doctrine of Jesus, needs no other pro- 
^^^%fcition, but the reading of the words.' . . Ductor DuBrraNTiun, I. iv. S; 
Wf, Taylor*i Works, vol. xH 
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' Upon this, and some such occasions, I told him^ 
I saw the ill use he made of his wit; by which, 
he slurred the gravest things, with a slight dash 
of his fancy: and the pleasure he found in such 
wanton expressions, as calling the doing of miracles 
the showing of a trick, did, really, keep him from 
examining them, with that care, which such things 
required. 

For the old testament^ we are so remote from that 
time, we have so little knowledge of the language 
in which it was writ, have so imperfect an account 
of the history of those ages, know nothing of their 
customs, forms of speech, and the several periods 
they might have, by which they reckoned their 
time, that, it is rather a wonder we should under- 
stand so much of it, than, that many passages in it, 
should be so dark to us. The chief use it has, to lis 
Christians^ is, that, from writings which the Jews 
acknowledged to be divinely inspired, it is manifest, 
the Messiah was promised, before the destruction of 
their temple : which, being done long ago ; and 
these prophecies agreeing to our Saviour, and to no 
other, here is a great confirmation given to the 
gospel. But, though many things in these books 
could not be understood by us, who live above three 
thousand years afler the chief of them were written, 
it is no such extraordinary matter. 

For that of the destruction of the Canaanites by 
the Israelites, it is to be considered, that, if God had 
sent a plague among them all^ that could not have 
been found fault with. If, then, God had a right to 
take aM'ay their lives without injustice or cruelty, 
he had a right to appoint others to do it, as well as- to 
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AjuI, fiir tbe children dni were 

fiitiier's £uiks, God could, in 

tfaot up to theoL, So» jdl the dificahj m» mhj 

the IfnieliCef commaoded to ezecnte m. thins 

barbarity? But this will not seem so hard, if we 

coDsider, that this was to be no precedent iar liitiire 

tunes : since they did not do it, hot iqioB special 

warrant, and commission from heaven; evidenced 

to all the world, by such m%hty miracles, as did, 

plainly, show, that they were particularly des^ned 

by God, to be the executioners of his justice. 

And God, by employing them in so severe a ser- 

Tice, intended to possess them with great horror 

of idolatry, which was punished in so extreme a 

manner. 

For the rites of their religion, we can iU judge 
of them, except we perfectly understood the idol- 
atries round about them ; to which, we find, they 
were much inclined : so they were to be bent, by 
other rites, to an extreme aversion from them : and 
yet, by the pomp of many of their ceremonies and 
sacrifices, great indulgences were given, to a people 
naturally fond of a visible splendour in religious 
worship. In all which, if we cannot descend to 
such satisfactory answers, in every particular, as a 
curious man would desire, it is no wonder. The 
long interval of time, and other accidents, have 
worn out those things, which were necessary to give 
us a clearer light into the meaning of them. And, 
for the story of the creaHon^ how far some things 
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in it may be parabolical, and how far historical, 
has been much disputed : there is nothing in it, 
that may not be historically true : for, if it be ac- 
knowledged, that spirits can form voices in the air, 
for which we have as good authority, as for any 
thing in history, then, it is no wonder, that Eve, 
being so lately created, might be deceived, and 
think a serpent spake to her, when the evil spirit 
framed tlie voice. 

But, in all these things, I told him he was in the 
wrong way^ when he examined the business of re- 
ligion by some dark parts of scripture : therefore, 
I d^ired him to consider the whole contexture of 
the christian religion, the rules it gives, and the 
methods it prescribes. Nothing can conduce more^ 
to the peace, order, and happiness of the world, than 
to be governed by its rules. Nothing is more for 
the interest of every man in particular. The rule& 
of sobriety, temperance, and moderation, were the 
best preservers of life, and, which was perhaps more, 
of health. Humility, contempt of the vanities of the 
world, .and the being well employed, raise a man's 
mind to a freedom from the follies and temptations, 
that haunted the greatest part. Nothing was so 
generous and great, as to supply the necessities of 
the poor, and to forgive injuries. Nothing raised 
and maintained a man's reputation so much, as to be 
exactly just and merciful, kind, charitable, and com- 
passionate. Nothing opened the powers of a man's 
soul so much, as . a calm temper, a serene mind, 
free of passion and disorder. Nothing made so- 
cieties, families, and neighbourhoods, so happy, as 
vhen these rules, which the gospel prescribes, took 
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place, of doing as we would have others do to us, and 
Iflvijig our neighbours as ourselves. 

The christian worship was also plain and simple ; 
suitable to so pure a doctrine. The ceremonies of 
it, were few and significant : as, the admission to it, 
by a washing with water ; and the memorial of our 
Saviour's death, in bread and wine. The motives 
in it, to persuade to this purity, were strong. That 
God sees us, and will judge us for all our actions : 
that we shall be for ever happy, or miserable, as we 
pass our lives here. The example of our Saviour's 
life, and the great expressions of his love, in dying 
for us, are mighty engagements * to obey and imitate 
him. The plain way of expression used by our 
Saviour and his apostles, shows, there was no arti- 
fice, where there was so much simplicity used: 
there were no secrets, kept only among the priests, 
but every thing was open to all christians. The 
rewards of holiness, are not, entirely, put over to 
another state; but good men, are specially blest, 
with peace in their consciences, great joy in the 
confidence they have of the love of God, and of 
seeing him for ever ; and, oflen, a signal course of 
blessings follows them, in their whole lives. But if, 
at other times, calamities fell on them, these were 
so much mitigated, by the patience they were taught, 
and the inward assistances with which they were 
furnished, that even those crosses, were converted 
to blessings. 

I desired, he would lay all these things togetlier ; 
and see, what he could except to them, to make him 
think this was a contrivance. Interest appears, in 
all human contrivances. Our Saviour, plainly, had 

* Inducements. 
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none. He avoided applause ; withdrew himself from 
the offers of a crown : he submitted to poverty, and 
reproach, and much contradiction, in his life ; and 
to a most ignominious, and painful death. His 
apostles had none neither: they did not pretend 
either to power or wealth ; but delivered a doctrine 
that must needs condemn them, if they ever made 
such use of it. They declared their commission 
fully, without reserves till other times : they re- 
corded their own weakness : some of them wrought 
with their own hands : and, when they received the 
charities of their converts, it was not so much to 
supply their own necessities, as to distribute to 
others. They knew, they were to suffer much, for 
giving their testimonies, to what they had seen and 
heard : in which, so many, (in a thing so visible as 
Christ's resurrection and ascension, and the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, which he had promised,) could 
not be deceived : and they gave such public con- 
firmations of it, by the wonders they themselves 
wrought, that great multitudes were converted to a 
doctrine, which, besides the opposition it gave to 
lust and passion, was borne down and persecuted, 
for three hundred years : and yet its force was such, 
that it not only weathered out all those storms, but 
even grew and spread vastly under them. Pliny *, 
about threescore years after, found their numbers 
great, and their lives innocent. And even Lucianf , 
amidst all his raillery, gives a high testimony to 
their charity and contempt of life, and the other 

i 

• Lardner : Heathen Testimonies. Works, vii. 17 . . 77. Edit 1827. Bi- 
shop Gray : Connection, ii. 467 : . . 475. Edit. 1819. 
t Lsidner : yii. S78 . . £91. Bp. Gray : . . Connect, il. 247. . £53. 
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virtues of the christians : which is, likewise, more 
than once, done by malice itself, Julian * the 
apostate. 

If a man will lay all this in one balance^ and 
compare with it the few exceptions brought to it, 
he will soon find, how strong the one^ and how 
slight the other are. Therefore, it was an improper 
way, to begin at some cavils, about some passages 
in the new testament, or the old, and, from thence, 
to prepossess one's mind against the whole. The 
right method had been, first, to consider the whole 
matter ; and, firom so general a view, to descend to 
more particular inquiries: whereas, they suffered 
their minds to be forestalled with prejudices ; so 
that they never examined the matter impartially. 

To the greatest part of this, he seemed to assent ; 
only, he excepted to the belief of mysteries^ in the 
christian religion : which, he thought, no man could 
do; since, it is not in a man's power to believe 
that, which he cannot comprehend, and of which, he 
can have no notion. The believing mysteries, he 
said, made way for all the jugglings of priests ; for 
they, getting the people under them in that point, 
set out to them what they pleased ; and, giving it a 
hard name, and calling it a mystery, the people 
were tamed, and easily believed it. The restraining 
a man from the use of women, except one in the 
way of marriage, and denying the remedy of divorce, 
he thought unreasonable impositions on the freedom 
of mankind : and the business of the clergy, and 
their maintenance, with the belief of some autho- 

* Lardner : rii 581 . . ^S. Bp. Gray . . Omned. ii. 287 . . S99L 
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rity and power conveyed in their orders, looked, 
as he thought, like a piece of contrivance. < And 
why,' said he, ^ must a man tell me, I cannot be 
saved, unless I believe in things against my reason ; 
and then, that I must pay him, for telling me of 
them ? * 

These were all the exceptions which at any time 
I heard from him to Christianity : to which, I made 
these answers : . . 

For mysteries^ it is plain there is, in every thing, 
somewhat that is unaccountable. How animals or 
men, are formed in their mothers* wombs ; how 
seeds grow in the earth ; how the soul dwells in 
the body, and acts and moves it: how we retain 
the figures of so many words, or things, in our me- 
mories ; and how we draw them out, so easily, and 
orderly, in our thoughts or discourses; how sight 
and hearing were so quick, and distinct ; how we 
move, and how bodies were compounded and uni- 
ted, . . these things, if we follow them into all the 
difficulties that we may raise about them, will appear 
every whit as unaccountable, as any mystery of 
religion: and a blind or deaf man, would judge 
sight or hearing as incredible, as any mystery may 
be judged by us : for our reason is not equal to 
them. In the same rank, different degrees of age 
or capacity raise some, far above others ; so that 
children cannot fathom the learning, nor weak per- 
sons the counsels, of more illuminated minds : there- 
fore, it was no wonder, if we could not understand 
the divine essence. We cannot imagine, how two 
such different natures as a soul and a body, should so 
unite together, and be mutually affected with one 

p 2 
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another's concerns : and how the soul has one prin- 
ciple of reason, by which it acts intellectually ; and 
another of life, by which it joins to the body, and 
acts vitally : two principles, so widely differing, both 
in their nature and operation, and yet, united in one 
and the same person. There might be as many 
hard arguments, brought against the possibility of 
these things, (which, yet, every one knows to be 
true,) from speculative notions, as against the mys- 
teries mentioned in the scriptures. 

As that of the Trinity: that in one essence, 
there are three different principles of operation, 
which, for want of terms fit to express them by, we 
call PERSONS, and which are called in scripture the 
FATHER, SON, and HOLY GHOST*: and that the 
second of these did unite himself, in a most intimate 

* • May I be allowed to observe, that the popular theology of the present 
day, b strikingly marked, by inattention to the doctrine of the holt 8PI> 
KIT? Far be it from me to undervalue those advantages, which the son 
OP god has purchased for all mankind : yet it is perilous, to withdraw our 
attention from the inestimable blessings, which the Holy Spirit bestows ; 
blessings, which come home to the bosom of the individual ; and which 
improve salvability, into salvation. That Spirit of life, which God breathed 
into Adam, when he made hira in his image ; that Spirit, whom our creed 
calls ' thf> Lord and Giver of life,' is now ready to come, and take up his 
abode with us. By Him, we may be enabled, to renew within our hearts, 
a spiritual paradise; where all things shall be redeemed from the primaeval 
curse, and man may, once more, go forth to meet his Lord, without terror, 
and without reluctance. To have the devotional temper made the prevailing 
disposition of the soul ; to have God in all our thoughts ; and, whether we 
eat, or whether we drink, or whatever we do, to do all to the glory of God; 
not to be afraid, though He hear our conversation ; not to be ashamed, 
though He search our hearts ; to have confidence in Him, as our Fatha 
which is in heaven ; to behold in Him, the author of all good, and the 
sweetener of all evil ; to be impressed with a vigilant and cheerful sense 
of his omnipresence; to see Him in his works, and in the works of his 
creatures ; and to feel persuaded, that, neither mountains, nor perils, nor 
famine, nor the sword, can separate us from the love of God, . . these are the 
fruits of the spirit : this is the duty, indeed, of all men ; but it is the high 
and glorious privilege, of the advanced and established Christian. By this 
faith, the just man lives. This hope, is the anchor of his soul. The truUl 
has made him free ; and he stands erect, in the liberty of the Gospd. H* 
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manner, with the human nature of Jesus Christ ; 
and that the sufferings he underwent, were ac- 
cepted of God, as a sacrifice for our sins ; who, 
thereupon, conferred on him a power of granting 
eternal life, to all that submit to the terms on which 
be offers it; and that the matter, of which our 
bodies once consisted, (which may, as justly, be 
called the bodies we laid down at our deaths, as 
these can be said to be the bodies which we for- 
merly lived in,) being refined, and made more spi- 
ritual, shall be re-united to our souls, and become a 
fit instrument for them, in a more perfect estate: 
and that God inwardly bends and moves our wills, 
by such impressions as he can make on our bodies 
and minds. 

These, which are the chief mysteries of our reli- 
gion, iare neither so unreasonable, that any other 
objection lies against them, but this, that they 
agree not with our common notions : nor so unac- 
countable, that somewhat like them cannot be as- 
signed, in other things, which are believed really to 
be, though the manner of them cannot be appre- 
hended : so, this ought not to be any just objection, 
to the submission of our reason to what we cannot 
so well conceive, provided our belief of it be well 
grounded. There have, indeed, been too many 
niceties brought, rather to darken, than explain 
these. They have been defended by weak argu- 
ments; and illustrated, by similes not always so 

r^oices, that he is here but as a stranger, and a pilgrim ; and that his home 
is with Christ, in the heavens. He feels the graciousness of that adorable 
BEING, who, when he would compress into a single word the essence of his 
adorable perfections, inspired an apostle to proclaim to us, that. Goo is 
LOVB.* . . Dr. Fhblam. Dona Lect p. 120. 1892. 
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very apt and pertinent. And new sabtflties have 
been added, which have rather perjJexed, than 
cleared them. All this cannot be denied : the op- 
position of heretics anciently, occasioned too mudi 
curiosity among the fathers ; whidi the schofdmen 
have wonderfully advanced, of late times. But, if 
mysteries were received, rather in the simplicity in 
which they are delivered in the scriptures *, than 
according to the descantings of fanciful men upon 
them, they would not appear much more incredible, 
than some of the common objects of sense and per- 
ception. And, it is a needless fear, that, if some 
mysteries are acknowledged, which are plainly men- 
tioned in the new testament, it will, then, be in the 
power of the priests, to add more at their pleasure. 
For, it is an absurd inference, from our being bound 
to assent to some truths about the divine essence, 
of which the manner is not understood, to argue, 
that, therefore, in an object, presented duly to our 
senses, such as bread and wine, we should be bound 
to believe, against their testimony, that it is, not 
what our senses perceived it to be, but the whole 
flesh and blood of Christ, an entire body being in 
every crumb and drop of it. It is not, indeed, in a 
man's power, to believe thus, against his sense and 
reason ; where the object is proportioned to them, 
and fitly applied, and the organs are under no in- 
disposition or disorder. It is certain, that no mys- 
tery is to be admitted, but upon very clear and 
express authorities from scripture, which could not, 
reasonably, be understood in any other sense. And, 

* This, though in a proper sense, unquestionably true, borders, as here 
expressed, too closely on the latitudinarianism of Episcopiui and TiUotsoa 
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though a man cannot form an explicit notion of 
a mystery, (for then it would be no longer a mys- 
tery,) yet, in general, he may believe a thing to 
be, though he cannot give himself a particular 
account of the way of it ; or, rather, though he 
cannot answer some objections which lie against 
it. We know, we believe many such, in human 
matters, which are more within our reach : and it 
is very unreasonable, to say, we may not do it in 
divine things, which are much more above our ap- 
prehensions. 

For the severe restraint of the use of women, it is 
hard to deny that privilege to Jesus Christ, as a 
lawgiver, to lay such restraints, as all inferior legis- 
lators do : who, when they find the liberties their 
subjects take prove hurtful to them, set such limits, 
and make such regulations, as they judge necessary 
and expedient. It cannot be said, but the restraint 
of appetite is necessary in some instances ; and, if 
it is necessary in these, perhaps other restraints are 
no less necessar}'^, to fortify and secure them : for, 
if it be acknowledged, that men have a property in 
their wives and daughters, so that, to defile the 
one, or corrupt the other, is an unjust and injurious 
thing, it is certain, that, except a man carefully 
governs his appetites, he will break through these 
restraints : and therefore, our Saviour, knowing, 
that nothing could so effectually deliver the world 
from the mischief of unrestrained appetite^ as such 
a confinement, might, very reasonably, enjoin it. 
And, in all such cases, we are to balance the in- 
conveniences on both hands; and, where we find 
they are heaviest, we are to acknowledge the equity 

p 4f 
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of the law. On the one hand, there is no prejudice, 
but the restraint of appetite : on the other, are the 
mischiefs of being given up to pleasure, of running 
inordinately into it, of breaking the quiet of our own 
family at home, and of others abroad ; the engaging 
into much passion, the doing many false and impious 
things to compass what is desired, the waste of men's 
estates, time, and health. Now, let any man judge, 
whether the prejudices on this side are not greater, 
than that single one on the other side, of being de- 
nied some pleasure. 

Yot polygamy y it is but reasonable, since, women 
are equally concerned in the laws of marriage, that 
they should be considered as well as men : but, in 
a state of polygamy, they are under great misery 
and jealousy, and are, indeed, barbarously used. 
Man being, also, of a sociable nature, friendship 
and converse were among the primitive intendments 
of marriage ; in which, as far as the man may excel 
the wife in greatness of mind, and height of know- 
ledge, the wife, some way, makes that up, with her 
affection and tender care : so that, from both hap- 
pily mixed, there arises a harmony, which is, to 
virtuous minds, one of the greatest joys of life : but 
all this is gone, in a state of polygamy ; which 
occasions perpetual jarrings, and jealousies. And 
the variety does but engage men to a freer range 
of pleasure ; which is not to be put in the balance, 
with the far greater mischiefs that must follow the 
other course. So that, it is plain, our Saviour con- 
sidered the nature of man, what it could bear, and 
what was fit for it, when he so restrained us in these 
our liberties. 
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And for divorce, a power to break that bond» 
would too much encourage married persons in the 
little quarrellings that may arise between them, if 
it were in their power to depart one from another. 
For» when they know that cannot be, and that they* 
must live and die together, it does naturally incline 
them to lay down their resentments, and to en- 
deavour to live together as well as they can. So, 
the law of the gospel being a law of love, designed 
to engage christians to mutual love, it was fit, that 
all such provisions should be made, as might ad- 
vance and maintain it; and all such liberties be 
taken away, as are apt to enkindle or foment strife. 
This might fall, in some instances, to be uneasy and 
hard enough : but laws consider what falls out most 
commonly, and cannot provide for all particular 
cases. The best laws are, in some instances, very 
great grievances : but, the advantages being balanced 
with the inconveniences, measures are to be taken 
accordingly. 

Upon this whole matter, I said, that pleasure 
stood in opposition to other considerations of great 
weight, and so the decision was easy. And, since 
our Saviour offers us so great rewards, it is but rea- 
sonable, he have the privilege of loading these pro- 
mises with such conditions, as are not, in themselves, 
grateful to our natural inclinations : for, all that 
propose high rewards, have, thereby, a right to 
exact difficult performances. 

To this he said, we are sure the terms are diffi- 
cult : but are not so sure of the rewards. 

Upon this I told him, that we have the same 
assurance of the rewards, that we have of the other' 
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poftft oif the dimtiaa reii^Hm- We lurre die pR>- 
fluses fyf Godf macie to a» bv- Oiriatr cubITiibcJ bj 
1K0>T miTacies : we kaf^e the eamesta ot tlMse, in 
tfce qakt and peace which foQoir a good cooacieiice; 
and in the resarrectioa of him inroiD the desid^ who 
hath furorotied to raue i» iq>. So dnt die rewind 
h sofikriendj asfored to oa ; and diere is no rc9Mn 
it ihoiild be giren to as, before the conditiaDs are 
perfi>nned, on which the promises are made. It is 
but reasonable, that we should tmst God, and do 
our doty ; in hopes oC that eternal life, which God, 
who cannot lie, hath promised. The difficnldes are 
not so great, as those, whidi, sometimes^ the cam" 
monest concerns oC life bring upon ns. The learn- 
11^ some trades or sciences, the goremii^ our 
health and aSain, bring us often mider as great 
straits : so that, it ought to be no jost prejudice, 
that there are some things in religion that are 
uneasy ; since, this is, rather, the effect oC our cor- 
rupt natures, which are briber depraved bj vicious 
habits, and can hardly turn to any new course of 
life without some pain, . . than, of the dictates of 
Christianity, which are, in themselves, just and rea- 
sonable ; and will be easy to us, when renewed, 
and, in a good measure, restored to our primitive 
integrity. 

As for the exceptions he had, to the maintenance 
of the clergy, and the authority to which they pre- 
tended, if they stretched their designs too far, the 
gospel did plainly reprove them for it : so that, it 
was very suitable to that church, which was so 
grossly faulty this way, to take the scriptures out of 
the hands of the people, since they [the scriptures] 
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do SO manifestly disclaim all such practices. The 
priests of the true christian religion, have no secrets 
among them, which the world must not know ; but 
are, only, an order of men, dedicated to God, to at- 
tend on sacred things ; who ought to be holy, in a 
more peculiar manner, since they are to handle the 
things of God. It was necessary, that such per- 
sons should have a due esteem paid them, and a 
fit maintenance appointed for them ; that so, they 
might be preserved from the contempt that follows 
poverty, and the distractions which the providing 
against it, might otherwise involve them in.* And 
as, in the order of the world, it was necessary, for 
the support of magistracy and government, and for 
preserving its esteem, that some state be used, 
(though it is a happiness, when great men have 
philosophical minds, to despise the pageantry of 

* The once celebrated book on the * Grounds and reasons of the contempt 
of the clergy and religion/ though it cannot be defended against the charge 
of undue levity, still, has many things deserving the serious consideration, 
of religious men : * ridentem quid vetat dicere verum ? ' The first edition 
was published 1670. ; the best, is that in Dr. Eachard's works, Lond. 177i. 
3 vols. ISmo. 

See, however, the exceptions justly taken, by Barnabas Oley, in his pre. 
face to Mr. Herbert's * Country Parson.* The truth is, I would not have 
any person meddle with Eachard, who does not bring with him to the in. 
spection, a deep and earnest spirit of religion, . . impressed with the dan- 
gers, which, on all hands, beset the church, and anxious, so far as lies In an 
individual, to avert them. 

It should, in the present day, be specially and paramountly present, with 
every christian heart, that, ' To leave all reverent and religious compassion 
towards evils, or indignation towards faults, and to turn religion into a 
comedy or satire ; to search and rip up wounds, with a laughing counte- 
nance ; to intermix scripture and scurrility, sometimes. In one sentence, . . 
is a thing far from the devout reverence of a christian, and scant becoming 
the honest regard of a sober man. * Non est major confUsio, quam veri et 
joci ' : there is no greater confUsion, than the confounding of jest and ear- 
nest The majesty of religion, and the contempt and deformity of things 
ridiculous, are things as distant, as things may be.* . . Lord Bacon. Qf 
Church Qmirovern'et, Works, vol iii. p. SS. Ed. Basil Montagu. 
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it,) 80, the plentiful supply of the dergy, if well 
used and applied by them, will certainly turn to the 
advantage of religion. And, if some men, either 
dirough ambition or covetousness, used indirect 
means, or servile compliances, to aspire to such dig- 
nities, and, being possessed of them,^ ^plied their 
wealth, either to luxury, or vain pomp, or made 
great fortunes out of it for their families, these were 
personal filings, in which the doctrine of Christ was 
not concerned. 

He, upon that, told me plainly, diere was nothing 
that gave him, and many others, a more secret en- 
couragement in their ill ways, than, that those, who 
pretended to believe, lived so, that they could not be 
thought to be in earnest, when they said it. For, 
he was sure, religion was, either, a mere con- 
trivance, or, the most important thing that could 
be ; so that, if he once believed, he would set him- 
self, in great earnest, to live suitably to it. The 
aspirings that he had observed at court, of some 
of the clergy ; with the servile ways they took to 
attain to preferment, and the animosities among 
those of several parties, about trifles, made him 
often think they suspected the things were not true, 
which, in their sermons and discourses, they so 
earnestly recommended. Of this, he had gathered 
many instances. 

I knew some of them were mistakes and calum- 
nies ; yet, I could not deny, but something of them 
might be too true : and I 'publish thisy the nwre freely^ 
to put all that pretend to religion, chiejiy those that are 
dedicated to holy functions^ in mind of the great obli- 
gation that lies on theniy to live suitably to their prO" 
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fession ; sinccy otherwise, a greaJt deal of the irreligioti 
and atheism, thai is among us, may too justly be 
charged on them. For wicked men are delighted out 
rf measure, when they discover ill things in them; 
and conclude, from thence, not only that they are 
hypocrites, but that religion itself is a cheat* 

But I said to him, upon this head, that, though 
no good man could continue in the practice of any 
known sin, yet, such might, by the violence or sur- 
prise of a temptation, (to which they are liable as 
much as others,) be, on a sudden, overcome to do 
an ill thing, to their great grief all their life after. 
And then, it was a very unjust inference, upon 
some few failings, to conclude, that such men do 
not believe themselves. But, how bad soever many 
are, it cannot be denied but there are also many, 
both of the clergy and laity, who give great and 
real demonstrations, of the power religion has over 
them, . . in their contempt of the world, the strict- 
ness of their lives, their readiness to forgive injuries, 
to relieve the poor, and to do good on all occasions. 
And yet, even these may have their failings ; either 
in such things, in which their constitutions are 
weak, or their temptations strong and sudden : and, 
in all such cases, we are to judge of men, rather 
by the course of their lives, than by the errors, that 
they, through infirmity or surprise, may have slip- 
ped into. 

These were the chief heads we discoursed on ; 
and, as far as I can remember, I have faithfully 
repeated the substance of our arguments. I have 
not concealed the strongest things he said to me : 
but, though I have not enlarged on all the excursions 
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of his wit in setting them off, yet, I ha^e given them 
their full strength, as he expressed them ; and, as 
€ax zs I could recollect, have used his own words. 
So that, I am afraid, some may censure me, for set- 
ting down these things so largely; which impious 
men may make an ill use of, and gather together, to 
encourage and defend themselves in their vices- 
But, if they will compare them with the answers 
made to them, and the sense that so great and re- 
fined a wit had of them afterwards, I hope they 
may, through the blessing of God, be not altogether 
ineffectual. 

The issue of all our discourse was this : • . 

He told me, he saw vice and impiety were as 
contrary to human society, as wild beasts let loose 
would be. And, therefore, he firmly resolved, to 
change the whole method of his life ; to become 
strictly just and true, to be chaste and temperate, 
to forbear swearing and irreligious discourse, to 
worship and pray to his Maker ; and that, though 
he was not arrived at a full persuasion of Chris- 
tianity, he would never employ his wit more, to run 
it down, or to corrupt others. [Of which I have 
since a farther assurance, from a person of quality, 
who conversed much with him the last year of his 
life ; to whom he would often say, that he was happy 
if he did believe, and that he would never endea- 
vour to draw him from it.] 

To all this I answered, that a virtuous life would 
be very uneasy to him, unless vicious inclinations 
were removed : it would, otherwise, be a perpetual 
constraint. Nor, could it be effected, without an 
inward principle to change him ; and that was only 
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to be had, by applying himself to God for it, in 
frequent and earnest prayer. And, I was sure, if 
his mind were once cleared of these disorders, and 
cured of those distempers, which vice brought on 
it, so great an understanding would soon see through 
all those flights of wit, that do feed atheism and 
irreligion: which have a false glittering in them, 
that dazzles some weak-sighted minds, who have 
not capacity enough, to penetrate farther than the 
surfaces of things : and so, they stick in these toils, 
which the strength of his mind would soon break 
through, if it were once freed from those things 
that depressed and darkened it. 

At this pass he was, when he went from London 
about the beginning of April. He had not been 
long in the country, when he thought he was so 
well, that, being to go to his estate in Somerset- 
shire, he rode thither post. This heat and violent 
motion did so inflame an ulcer with which he was 
afflicted, that he, with much difficulty, came back 
by coach, to the lodge at Woodstock-park. He was 
then wounded both in body and mind. He under- 
stood physic, and his own constitution and dis- 
temper so well, that he concluded he could hardly 
recover. But now, the hand of God touched him : 
and, as he told me, it was, not only, a general dark 
melancholy over his mind, such as he had formerly 
felt, but a most penetrating, cutting sorrow. So 
that, though in his body he suffered extreme pain, 
for some weeks, yet, the agonies of his mind some, 
times swallowed up the sense of what he felt in his 
body. He told me, and gave it me in charge, to 
tell it to one for whom he was much concerned, 
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that, tliough there were nothing to come after this 
life, yet, all the pleasures he had ever known in sin, 
were not worth that torture he had felt in his 
mind.* He considered he had, not only, neglected 
and dishonoured, but had openly defied his Maker, 
and had drawn many others into the like impieties: 
so that, he looked on himself, as one that was in 
great danger of being damned. He then set him- 
self, wholly, to turn to God unfeignedly; and to 
do all that was possible, in that little remainder of 
his life which was before him, to redeem those 
great portions of it, that he had formerly so ill em- 
ployed. The minister, that attended constantly on 
him, was that good and worthy man, Mr. Parsons, 
his mother's chaplain : who hath, since his death, 
preached, according to the directions he received 
from him, his funeral sermon : in which, there are 
so many remarkable passages, that I shall refer my 
reader to them ; and will repeat none of them 
here, that I may not, thereby, lessen his desire to 
edify himself, by that excellent discourse ; which 
has given so great, and so general a satisfaction, to 
all good and judicious readers.f I shall speak 
cursorily of every thing, but that which I had im- 
mediately from himself. 

* That Rochester was thus wounded, and internally smitten, must be 
entirely resolved into the unmerited grace and mercy of God. To use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor, * The outward judgment, \nd the inward fen 
were intended to be deletories of sin, and instruments of repentance.* In 
his utmost depth of misery, therefore, he was unspeakably more blenedt 
than the most prosperous and careless sinner. To me, there is something 
unspeakably appalling, in one of the bishop's images : . . * Conscience is a 
clock ; which, in one man, strikes aloud, and gives warning.; in another, 
the hand points silently to the figure, but strikes not Meantime, bouit 
l>ass away, and death hastens, and after death comes judgment.* See the 
Ductor DuhUantiumy Book I. Works, xi. 404. 

f An extract from this Aineral sermon, is given, in Appendix Na L 
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He was visited, every week of his sickness, by 
his diocesan, that truly primitive prelate, the lord 
bishop of Oxford * ; who, though he lived six miles 
from him, yet looked on this as so important a piece 
of his pastoral care, that he went often to him, and 
treated him with that decent plainness and freedom, 
which is so natural to him ; and took care, also, that 
he might not, on terms more easy than safe, be at 
peace with himself. Dr. Marshall f, the learned 
and worthy rector of Lincoln college in Oxford, 
being the minister of the parish, was also frequently 
with him : and, by these helps, he was so directed 
and supported, that he might not, on the one hand, 
satisfy himself with too superficial a repentance ; 
nor> on the other hand, be, out of measure, oppressed 
with a sorrow without hope. 

As soon as I heard he was ill, but yet, in such a 
condition that I might write to him, I wrote a letter 
to the best purpose I could. He ordered one, that 
was then with him, to assure me it was very wel- 
come to him : but, not satisfied with that, he sent 



• John Fell, D.D., h\»hop of Oxford, and dean of Christ-church. (See 
BIiM*8 Wood, iv. 193 . . £01.) Born, 1625. ; deacon, 1647. ; presbyter, 164a ; 
dean of Christ-church, 1660. ; bishop of Oxford, 1675. ; died, 1686. See 
abo Siog, Diet. last edit xiv. 176 . . 80. 

f Thomas Marshall, D.D. Bom, 1621., died 1685. Rector of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, 1672. ; rector of Bladon, near Woodstock, (where he 
attended lord Rochester, in his last illness,) 1680. ; and dean of Gloucester, 
1684., On the Slst of July 1641., he was elected one of Trapp's scholars, in 
Lincoln college : . . * Much about which time,* says Anthony Wood, * he, 
being a constant auditor of the sermons of the most learned, and religious 
primate of Ireland [archbishop Ussher,] delivered in AUhallows church, 
adjoining to his college, his affections were so exceedingly wrought upon, 
that he was always resolved, from thenceforth, to make him the pattern of 
all the religious and learned actions of his life. He was well versed in 
books ; a noted critic ; a painful preacher ; a good man, and governor } and 
00^ every way worthy of his station in the church.* 

Q 
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me an answer, of which, as the countess of Rodies- 
ter, his mother, told me, he dictated every word, 
and then signed it. I was once imwilling to have 
published it, because of a compliment in it to myself, 
far above my merit, and not very weO suiting with 
his condition. But the sense he expresses in it, of 
the change then wrought on him, hath upon second 
thoughts prevailed with me to publish it, leaving out 
what concerns myself: . . 

* Woodstock-Park, Oxfordshire* 
My most honoured Dr. Burnet, 
My spirits and body decay so equally together, 
that I shall write you a letter, as weak as I am in 
person. I begin to value churchmen, above all 
men in the world, &c. If God be yet pleased to 
spare me longer in this world, I hope, in your con- 
versation^ to be exalted to that degree of piety, that 
the world may see how much I abhor what I so long 
loved, and how much I glory in repentance, and in 
God*s service. Bestow your prayers upon me, that 
God would spare me, (if it be his good will,) to 
show a true repentance, and amendment of life, for 
the time to come : or else, if the Lord pleaseth to 
put an end to my worldly being now, that he would 
mercifully accept of my death-bed repentance, and 
perform that promise, that he hath been pleased to 
make, that, at what time soever a sinner doth repent, 
he would receive him. Put up these prayers, most 
dear doctor, to Almighty God, for 

Your most obedient, and 

languishing servant, 
June 25. 1680. B.ochester.' 
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He told me, when I saw him, that he hoped I 
would come to him, upon that general insinuation 
of the desire he had of my company ; and he was 
loth to write more plainly, not knowing whether I 
could easily spare so much time. I told him, that, 
on the other hand, I looked on it as a presumption 
to come so far, when he was in such excellent 
hands ; and, though, perhaps, the freedom formerly 
between us might have excused it, with those to 
whom it was known, yet, it might have the appear- 
ance of so much vanity, to such as were strangers 
to it; so that, till I received his letter, I did not 
think it convenient to come to him. And then, 
not hearing that there was any danger of a sudden 
change, I delayed going to him till the twentieth 
of July. At my coming to his house, an accident 
fell out, not worth mentioning, but that some have 
made a story of it. His servant, being a Frenchman, 
carried up my name wrong, so that he mistook it 
for another, who had sent to him, that he would 
undertake his cure ; and he, being resolved not to 
meddle with him, did not care to see him : this 
mistake lasted some hours, with which I was the 
better contented, because he was not then in such 
a condition, that my being about him, could have 
been of any use to him ; for that night was like to 
have been his last. He had a convulsion-fit, and 
raved; but, opiates being given him, afler some 
hours* rest, his raving left him so entirely, that it 
never again returned to him. 

I cannot easily express the transport he was in, 
when he awoke and saw me by him. He brake 
outy in the tenderest expressions coucexivYxv^ xsv^ 

Q 2 
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kindness, in coming so ^ to see 
using terms of great abhorrence concemii^ hhn^^ 
which I forbear to relate. He told me, as his 
strength served him at several snatches, (fix- he 
was then so low, that he could not hold up 
course long at once,) what sense he had of his 
life : what sad apprehension, for having so oiended 
his Maker, and dishonoured his Redeemer; what 
horrors he had gone through, and how modi hb 
mind was turned to call on God, and on his cracified 
Saviour : so that, he hoped he should obtain meicj; 
for he believed he had sincerely repeated, and had 
now a calm in his mind, after that storm that he 
had been in for some weeks. He had stroi^ ap- 
prehensions, and persuasions, of his admittance to 
heaven : of which, he spake once, not without some 
extraordinary emotion. It was, indeed, the OBity 
time that he spake with any great warmth to me : 
for his spirits were then low, and so far spent, that, 
though those about him told me, he had expressed, 
formerly, great fervour in his devotions, yet, nature 
was so much sunk, that these were, in a great 
measure, fallen off. But he made me pray often 
with him ; and spake of his conversion to God, as a 
thing now grown up in him, to a settled, and calm 
serenity. He was very anxious to know my opinion, 
of a death-bed repentance. I told him, that, hefaie 
I gave any resolution in that, it would be convenient 
that I should be acquainted, more particularly, with 
the circumstances and progress of his repentance. 

Upon this, he satisfied me, in many particulars. 
He said, he was now persuaded, both of the truth 
of Christianity, and of the power of inward grace ; 
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of which he gave me this strange account. He 
said, Mr. Parsons, in order to his conviction, read 
to him the fifty-third chapter of the prophecy of 
Isaiah; and compared that, with the history of 
our Saviour's passion, that he might there see a 
prophecy concerning it, written many ages before 
it was done : which the Jews^ that blasphemed 
Jesus Christ, still kept in their hands, as a book 
divinely inspired. He said to me, that, as he 
heard it read, he felt an inward force upon him, 
which did so enlighten his mind, and convince him, 
that he could resist it no longer: for the worda 
had an authority, which did shoot like rays or 
beams, in his mind; so that he was convinced, 
not only by the reasonings he had about it, which 
satisfied his understanding, but, by a power, which 
did so effectually constrain him, that he did, ever 
after, as firmly believe in his Saviour, as if he had 
seen him in the clouds. He had made it be read 
so often to him, that he had got it by heart ; and 
went through a great part of it, in discourse with 
me, with a sort of heavenly pleasure, giving me his 
reflections on it. Some few I remember. Who 
hath believed our report 9 (verse 1 . ) Here, he said, 
was foretold the opposition the Gospel was to meet 
with, from such wretches as he was. He hath rvo 
form nor comeliness^ and when we shall see him^ 
there is no beatUy that we should desire him. 
(verse 2.) On this, he said, the meanness of his 
appearance, and person, has made vain and foolish 
people disparage him, because he came not in such 
a fool's coat as they delight in. What he said on 
the other parts, I do not well remember: and, 

Q 3 
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indeed, I was so affected with what he said then 
to me, that the general transport I was under, 
during the whole discourse, made me less capable 
to remember these particulars, as I wish I had done. 

He told me, that he had, thereupon, received the 
Hacrament, with great satisfaction ; and that was 
increased, by the pleasure he had, in his ladjs 
receiving it with him ; who had been, for some 
years, misled into the communion of the church of 
Home ; and he himself had been not a little in- 
strumental in procuring it, as he freely acknow- 
ledged. So that, it was one of the joyfuUest things 
that befell him in his sickness, that he had seen that 
mischief removed, in which he had so great a hand. 
And, during his whole sickness, he expressed so 
much tenderness, and true kindness^ to his lady, 
that, as it easily defaced the remembrance of every 
thing wherein he had been in fault formerly, so, it 
drew from her the most passionate care and con« 
cern for him, that was possible : which, indeed, 
deserves a higher character, than is decent to give, 
of a person yet alive. But I shall confine my dis- 
course to the dead. 

He told me, he had overcome all his resentments, 
to all the world ; so that he bore ill-will to no per- 
son, nor hated any upon personal accounts. He 
had given a true state of his debts, and had ordered 
to pay them all, as far as his estate, that was not 
settled, could go : and was confident, that if all 
was owing to him, were paid to his executors, 
>r8 would be all satisfied. He said, he 
IP' mind now possessed with another sense 
i' than ever he had formerly. He did not 
ider all his pain ; and, in one of the sharpest 
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fits he was under while I was with him, he said, he 
did willingly submit ; and, looking up to heaven, 
said, ^ God's holy will be done ; I bless him for all 
he does to me.' He professed, he was contented 
either to die or live, as should please God ; and, 
though it was a foolish thing for a man to pretend 
to choose whether he would die or live, yet he 
wished rather to die. He knew, he could never be 
so well, that life should be comfortable to him. He 
was confident, he should be happy if he died ; but 
he feared, if he lived, he might relapse ; ' and 
then,' said he to me, < in what a condition shall I 
be, if I relapse after all this ! But,' he said, < he 
trusted in the grace and goodness of God; and was 
resolved to avoid all those temptations, that course 
of life and company, that were likely to ensnare 
him ; and he desired to live, on no other account, 
but, that he might, by the change of his manners, 
some way take off the high scandal, his former be- 
haviour had given.' All these things, at several 
times, I had from him; besides some messages, 
which very well became a dying penitent, to some 
of his former friends ; and a charge, to publish any 
thing concerning him, that might be a means to 
reclaim others ; praying God, that as his life had 
done much hurt, so, his death might do some good. 
Having understood all these things from him, 
and being pressed to give him my opinion plainly, 
about his eternal state, I told him, that, though 
the promises of the Gospel did all depend, upon a 
real change of heart and life, as the indispensable 
condition upon which they were made; and that 
it was scarce possible to know, certainly, whether 
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our hearts are changed, unless it appeared in our 
lives; and, the repentance of most djdng men, 
being like the howlings of condemned prisoners 
for pardon, which flowed from no sense of their 
crimes, but from the horror of approaching death, 
. . there was little reason to encourage any to hope 
much, from such sorrowing ; yet, certainly, if the 
mind of a sinner, even on a death-bed, be truly 
renewed and turned to God, so great is his mercy, 
that he will receive him even in that extremity. 

He said, he was sure his mind was entirely turned : 
and, though horror had given him his first awaking, 
yet that was now grown up, into a settled faith and 
conversion. 

There is but one prejudice lies against all this, 
to defeat the good ends of divine providence by 
it, upon others, as well as on himself: and that is, 
that it was a part of his disease, and that the low- 
ness of his spirits made such an alteration in him, 
that he was not what he had formerly been : and 
this some have carried so far, as to say that he died 
mad. These reports are raised, by those who are 
unwilling, that the last thoughts or words, of a per- 
son every way so extraordinary, should have any 
effect, either on themselves or others : and, it is to 
be feared, that some may have so far seared their 
consciences, and exceeded the common measures of 
sin and infidelity, that neither this testimony, nor 
one coming from the dead, would signify much 
towards their conviction. That this lord was 
either mad, or stupid, is a thing so notoriously un- 
that it is the greatest impudence, for any 
were about him to report it ; and a Yerj un* 
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reasonable credulity, in others to believe it. All 
the while I was with him, after he had slept out 
the disorders of the fit he was in the first night, he 
was, not only, without ravings, but, had a cleamessy 
in his thoughts, in his memory, in his reflections on 
things and persons, far beyond what I ever saw, in 
a person so low in his strength. He was not able 
to hold out long in discourse, for his spirits failed : 
but once, for half an hour, and often for a quarter 
of an hour, after he awoke, he had a vivacity in his 
discourse, that was extraordinary, and in all things 
like himself. He called often for his children, his 
son, (afterwards earl of Rochester,) and his three 
daughters, and spake to them, with a sense and 
feeling, that cannot be expressed in writing. He 
called me once to look on them all, and said, * See 
how good God has been to me, in giving me so 
many blessings ; and I have carried myself to him, 
like an ungracious, and lu thankful dog.' He once 
talked a great deal to me, of public affairs, and of 
m^ny persons and things, with the same clearness 
of thought and expression, that he had ever done 
before ; so that, by no sign but his weakness of 
body, and giving over discourse so soon, could I 
perceive a difference, between what his parts for- 
merly were, and what they were then. 

And that wherein the presence of his mind ap- 
peared most, was, in the total change of an ill habit, 
grown so much upon him, that he could hardly 
govern himself, when he was any ways heated, 
three minutes without falling into it : I mean swear- 
ing. He had acknowledged to me, the former 
winter, that he abhorred it as a base and indecent 
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thing, and had set himself mncfa to break it oC: bat 
be confeMed, that he was so oveqiowercd bj that ill 
custODi, that he could not speak with any warmtfa, 
without repeated oaths; which, upon any sort of 
provocation, came almost naturaDj from him. Bat, 
in his last remorses, this did so sensiUj affiect him, 
that, by a resolute and constant watchfulness, die 
habit Cff it was perfectly mastered : so that, upon 
the returns of pain, which were very severe and 
frequent upon him, the last day I was with him, • . 
or upon such displeasures, as people sick or in pain 
are apt to take, on a sudden, at those about them, .. 
on all those occasions, he never swore an oath, all 
the while I was there. 

Once, he was offended with the delay of one> 
that, he thought, made not haste enough, with 
somewhat he called for, and said, in a little heat, 
' that damned fellow' : soon after, I told him, I was 
glad to find his style so reformed ; and that he had 
BO entirely, overcome that ill habit of swearing; 
only, that word of calling any * damned,' which had 
returned upon him, was not decent. His answer 
was : * Oh ! that language of fiends, which was so 
familiar to me, hangs yet about me. Sure, none 
has deserved more, to be damned, than I have done* 
And, af^er he had humbly asked God pardon for it, 
he desired me to call the person to him, that he 
might ask him forgiveness : but I told him that was 
needless ; for he had said it of one, that did not hear 
it, and so could not be offended by it.* 

* The feeling! of the noble penitent's altered mind would seem to have 
bctrn nlmoat anticipated, by Jeremy Taylor, in one of his prayers : . . 

' Teach nic to watch over all my ways, that I may never be surprised by 
ludden temptations, or a careless spirit ; nor ever return to folly or vanity. 
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In this disposition of mind did he continue, all 
the while I was with him, four days together : he 
was then brought so low, that all hopes of recovery 
were gone. He experienced much pain at inter- 
vals ; andy one day, suffered inexpressible torment ; 
yet he bore it decently, without breaking out into 
repinings, or impatient complaints. The whole sub* 
stance of his body was wasted, and nothing was left 
but skin and bone ; and by lying much on his back, 
the parts there began to mortify : but he had been 
formerly so low, that he seemed as much past all 
hopes of life as now : which made him one morning, 
after a full and sweet night's rest, procured by 
laudanum given him without his knowledge, to fancy 
it was an effort of nature, and to begin to entertain 
some hopes of recovery : for he said, he felt himself 
perfectly well, and that he had nothing ailing him, 
but an extreme weakness, which might go off in 
time : and then, he entertained me with the scheme 
he had laid down, for the rest of his life ; how re-* 
tired, how strict, and how studious, he intended to 
be. But this was soon over : for he quickly felt, 
that it was only the effect of a good sleep, and that 
he was still in a very desperate state. 

I thought to have left him on Friday ; but, not 



Set a watch, O Lord, before the door of my lips, that I offtod not in my 
tongue, neither against piety nor charity. Teach me to think of nothing 
but TBBE, and what is in order to thy glory and service : to speak of nothing 
but THEE, and thy glories ; and to do nothing, but what becomes thy servant, 
whom thy infinite mercy, by the graces of thy holt spirit, hath selaed up 
to the day of redemption. 

' Let all my passions and aflbctions be so mortified, and brought under the 
dominion of grace, that I may never, by deliberation and purpose, nor yet, 
by levity, rashness, ^or inconsideration, offbnd tht divink majbstt ! * . . 
HolifLimng. Works, iv. 4& 
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without isome passion, he desired me to stay that 
(lay. There appeared no symptom of present 
dculli ; and a worthy physician then with him, told 
nto, tliat, though he was so low that an accident 
miglit carry him away on a sudden, yet, without 
thai, he tliought he might live yet some weeks. 
80, on Saturday, at four o'clock in the morning, I 
let^ him, being the twenty-fourth of July. But I 
durst not take leave of him ; for he had expressed 
so great an unwillingness to part with me, the day 
bcibrc, that, if I had not presently yielded to one 
dtty*s stay, it was like to have given him some 
trouble ; therefore, I thought it better to leave him 
without any formality. Some hours after, he asked 
for u)u : and when it was told him I was gone, he 
Mcciiicd to be troubled, and said^ * Has my friend 
lell me ? then I shall die shortly.' After that, he 
spake but once or twice till he died. He lay much 
sileiit : once they heard him praying very devoutly. 
Aiid un Monday, about two o'clock in the morning, 
he died, without any convulsion, or so much as a 
groan.* 

'riiu.s he lived : and thus he died, in the three- 
and-thirticth year of his age. Nature had fitted 
huu tor great things; and his knowledge and ob- 
scL'Viiliuu qualitied him to have been one of the 
most extraordinary men, not only of his nation, but 
oi' tile age he lived in ; and I do verily believe, that, 
if Ciod hud thought fit to have continued him longer 
iu the world, he had been the wonder and delight 
itSaj^jk/ff^"^^^ him. But the infinitely wise God 
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knew better, what was fit for him, and what the age 
deserved. For men, who have so cast off all sense 
of God and religion, deserve not so signal a blessing, 
as the example and conviction which the rest of 
his life might have given them. And I am apt to 
think, that the Divine Goodness took pity on him; 
and, seeing the sincerity of his repentance, would 
try and venture him no more, in circumstances of 
temptation, perhaps too hard for human frailty. 
Now he is at rest ; and, I am very confident, enjoys 
the fruits of his late, but sincere, repentance. But 
such as live, and still go on, in their sins and im- 
pieties, and will not be awakened, neither by this, 
nor the other alarms, that are about their ears, are, 
it seems, given up by God, to a judicial hardness 
and impenitency. 

Here is a public instance, of one who lived of 
their side, but could not die of it. And, though 
none of all our libertines understood better than 
he, the secret mysteries of sin ; had more studied 
every thing, that could support a man in it ; and 
had more resisted all external means of conviction, 
than he had done ; yet, when the hand of God 
inwardly touched him, he could no longer kick 
against those pricks, but humbled himself under 
that mighty hand : and, as he used oflen to say in 
his prayers, he who had so often denied him, found, 
then, no other shelter, but his mercies and com- 
passions. 

I have written this account, with all the tender- 
ness and caution I could use : and, in whatsoever 
I may have failed, I have been strict in the truth 
of what I have related; remembering that of Job, 
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ficsf aiiud xxaidc: iSorScs.^ I oo» itfs preicBdL to 
grr«nt liMr ifjmu^ vordb tisK #e wd: tbon^ 1 ksie 
d«Mr tiutf, vitere: I OHiId reoKBibff tivm. Botl 
Inre writttn dbkr vith the sane sDccritr, dttt I 
W9u3d hset^ doner Isad I knovn I had beoi to db 
iwintdiardlv after I bad finkbed it, I did not take 
t»U* id mat diftooorfcs bat vinta-y after ve parted: 
fo I mar, perfaafiiy indiesetsingoiitofiiiyansw-ento 
hiiBy bare enlarged on fcfreral tfaio^ bodi more lidlj 
wbA vaoift reguJari jy than I ooold vvf them, in such 
htit discaouTies as we had. I am not so sore of aD 
I set dovm, as said bj me, as lam of all said bjhim 
to me : but jet the substance of the greatest part, 
(rren of that, is the same. 

It remains, that I humblj and earnestly beseech 
ally that shall take this book in their hands, that 
they will consider it entirely : and not wrest some 
parts to an ill intention. God, the searcher c^ 
hearts, knows, with what fidelity I have written it. 
But, if any will drink up only the poison that may 
be in it, without taking, also, the antidote here 
given to those iU principles, or considering the 
sense that this great person had of them, when he 
reflected seriously on them ; and will, rather, con* 
firm themselves in their ill ways, by the scruples 
and objections which I have set down, than be 
edified by the other parts of it, .. as I shall look oq 
it us u ^reat infelicity, that I should have said any 
thing that may strengthen them in their impieties, 
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80, the sincerity of my intentions will, I doubt not^ 
excuse me at his hands, to whom I offer up this 
small service. 

I have now performed, in the best manner I 
could^ what was left on me by this noble lord ; and 
have done with the part of an historian. I shall, in 
the next place, say somewhat as a divine. 

So extraordinary a text does almost force a ser- 
mon ; though it is plain enough itself, and speaks 
with so loud a voice, that those who are not awak- 
ened by it, will, perhaps, consider nothing that I 
can say. If our libertines will become so far sober, 
as to examine their former course of life, with that 
disengagement and impartiality, which they must 
acknowledge a wise man ought to use, in things of 
greatest consequence, . . and balance the account 
of what they have got by their debaucheries, with 
the mischiefs they have brought on themselves, and 
others, by them, . . they will soon see, what a mad 
bargain they have made. Some diversion, mirthj 
and pleasure, is all they can promise themselves ; 
but, to obtain this, how many evils are they to suffer ! 
How have many wasted their strength, brought 
many diseases on their bodies, and precipitated their 
age in the pursuit of those things ! And, as they 
bring old age early on themselves, so, it becomes a 
miserable state of life, to the greatest part of them ; 
gouts, stranguries, and other infirmities, being severe 
reckonings, for their past follies ; not to mention 
the more loathsome diseases, with their no less 
loathsome and troublesome cures, which they must 
often go through, who deliver themselves up to for- 
bidden pleasures. Many are disfigured, beside, with 
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the marikS of tbeir intempemioe and i CT f Jiien : and, 
which is Tet sadder, an infrction is derived oft-timet 
OD their innocent, bat iinhi|ipj iasiie ; who, beii^ 
descended from so Titiated an oripnal, snier fiir 
their excesses. Their fbrtimes are prolViaelj wasted, 
both br their neglect of their afiirs, {tbej bemg 
so buried in rice, that thej cannot employ eidier 
their time or spirits, so much exhausted bj intem- 
perance, to consido* them,) and bj that prod^d 
expense, which their lusts put them upon. Thej 
suffer no less in their credit, the diief mean to 
recover an entangled estate: for that irregular ex- 
pense ibrceth them to so man j mean diifts, makes 
them so often false to aU their promises and reso- 
lutions, that they must needs feel, how mudi thej 
have lost that, which a gentleman, and men of in- 
genuous tempers, do, sometimes, prefer even to life 
itself, their honour and reputation. Nor do thej 
suffer less, in the nobler powers of their minds; 
which, by a long course of such dissolute practioesy 
come to sink and degenerate so far, that not a few, 
whose first blossoms gave the most promising hopes, 
liave so withered, as to become incapable of great, 
and generous undertakings ; and to be disabled to 
every thing, but to wallow, like swine, in the filth of 
sensuality; their spirits being dissipated, and their 
minds so benumbed, as to be wholly unfit for business, 
and even indisposed to think. 

That this dear price should be paid, for a little 
wild mirth, or gross and corporal pleasure, is a 
thing of such unparalleled folly, that, if there were 
not too many such instances before us, it might 
m incredible. To all this, we must add the 
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horrorsy that their ill actions raise in them ; and 
the hard shifts they are put to, to stave off these^ 
either by being perpetually drunk or mad, or by an 
habitual disuse of thinking and reflecting on their 
actions, and (if these arts will not perfectly quiet 
them,) by taking sanctuary in such atheistical prin* 
ciples, as may, at least, mitigate the sourness of 
their thoughts, though they cannot, absolutely, settle 
their minds. 

If the state of mankind, and human societies, is 
considered, what mischiefs can be equal to those, 
which follow these courses ? Such persons, are a 
plague wherever they come ; they can neither be 
trusted, nor be loved; having cast off both truth 
and goodness, which procure confidence and attract 
love. They corrupt some, by their ill practices; 
and do irreparable injuries, to the rest : they run 
great hazards, and put themselves to much trouble : 
and all this, to do what is in their power, to make 
damnation as sure to themselves, as possibly they 
can. What influence this has on the whole nation, 
is but too visible ; how the bonds of nature, wed- 
lock, and all other relations, are quite broken. 
Virtue is thought an antique piece of formality ; 
and religion, the effect of cowardice or knavery. 
These are the men, that would reform the world, 
by bringing it under a new system of intellectual 
and moral principles : but, bate them a few bold 
and lewd jests, what have they ever done, or de- 
signed to do, to make them be remembered, except 
it be with detestation ? They are the scorn of the 
present age, and their names must rot in the next. 
Here, they have before them an instance of onci 
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wbomm dee{iiToarni|iled,widi die oontagian which 
he first derired from odien» bat, vtahappity^, hfo^A' 
ened macfa himself. He was a master, indeed; and 
■Ota bare trifler with wit, as some of dioBeareywho 
repeat, and that but scmrflj, what thej tbomj hate 
heard fiom him, or some others; and with in^po* 
dence and langfater win £ux the worid down, as if 
diey were to teach it wisdom: who, God knofws, 
cannot follow one thoogfat, a st^ further dian as 
diej have conned it ; and, take fitim them their bor- 
rowed wit, and their mimical humoar, and they will 
presendy appear, what they indeed are, the least, 
and lowest of men. 

If they wiD, or if they can, think a litde, I wish 
they would consider, that, by their own prmciples, 
they cannot be sure that religicm is only a can' 
trivance : all they pretend to, is, only to weaken 
some arguments that are brought for it : but they 
have not brow enough to say, diey can prove du^ 
then* own principles are true ; so that, at most, diey 
bring their cause no higher, than, that it is possible, 
religion may not be true. But still, it is possible it 
may be true ; and they have no shame left, that will 
deny, that it is also probable it may be true : and, if 
so, then what madmen are they, who run so great 
a hazard for nothing ! By their own confession, it 
may be, there is a god, a judgment, and a life to 
COME : and if so, then, he that believes these things, 
and lives according to them, as he enjoys a long 
course of health, and quiet of mind, an innocent 
relish of many true pleasures, and die serenities 
which virtue raises in him, with the good-will and 
friendship which it procures him from others, • • so^ 
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when he dies, if these things prove mistakes, he. 
does not outlive his error, nor shall it afterwards* 
raise trouble or disquiet in him, if he then ceases to 
be : but, if these things be true, he shall be inr 
finitely happy in that state, where his present small 
services shall be so excessively rewarded. The 
libertines, on the other side, as they know they 
must die, so, the thoughts of death must be always 
melancholy to them ; they can have no pleasant 
view of that, which yet they know, cannot be very 
&T from them : the least painful idea they can have 
of it, is, that it is an extinction and ceasing to be^. 
but they are not sure even of that : some secret, 
whispers within, make them, whether they will or 
not, tremble at the apprehensions of another state ; 
neither their tinsel wit, nor superficial learning, nor 
their impotent assaults upon the weak side, as they, 
think, of religion, nor the boldest notions of impiety,/ 
will hold them up then. Of all which, I now pre-s 
sent so lively an instance, as, perhaps, history can: 
scarcely parallel. 

' Here, were parts so exalted by nature, and im- 
proved by study, and yet, so corrupted and debased 
by irreligion and vice, that he, who was made to be 
one of the glories of his age, was become a pro^ 
verb; and, if his repentance had not interposed^ 
would have been one of the greatest reproaches of 
it. He knew well, the small strength of that weak 
cause ; »fid, at first, despised, but afterwards ab- 
horred it. He felt the mischiefs, and saw the mad- 
ness of it ; and, therefore, though he lived to the 
scandal of many, he died as much to the edification 
of all those who saw him : and, because they were 
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but a waaaSk nanhex, he desTDd. diM k 
vliaQ dead, ret speak. He wk viDiK 
ilftould be ccKkceakd, dxat ma^ cas 
bimirif, and cm ao ; and ofier iq» pofj^ ta God 
religiaDu So that, tboogifa ha lined a heiaoBs aaaer, 
jet be died a most exeoqilarT pmitfnr- 

It would be a rain and ridicnloos iafiercDoe, ftr 
aoj, from hence to drav argmMn^ alMiat the 
abctrase secrets of predestinatioo : and to mndnde, 
that, if thej are of the nmnber ci the ded, tbej 
maj lire as thej will ; and that difme giaoe wiD» 
at some time or other, riolentlj con st r ain tfaeniy 
and irresistibly work upon them. Bat, as St. Fud 
was called to that eminent serFice fiir which he 
was appointed, in so stupendous a manner, as is no 
warrant for others to expect such a Tocation, so, % 
upon some signal occasions, such convo^sions fill 
out, which, bow iai they are short of mirades, I 
sliall not determine, it is not only a vain, • but a 
pernicious imagination, for any to go on in their ill 
ways^ upon a fond conceit and expectation, that the 
like will be^ them : for, whatsoever God's extra- 
ordinary dealings with some may be, we are sure, 
his common way of working is, by offering these 
things to our rational faculties, which, by thje assist* 
ances of his grace, if we improve them all we can, 
shall be certainly effectual for our reformation : and, 
if we neglect or abuse these, we put ourselves be- 
yond the common methods of God's mercy, and 
have no reason to expect, that wonders should be 
wrought for our conviction ; which, (though they 
sometimes happen, that they may give an effectual 
alarm for the awakening of others, yet,) it woplcl 
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destroy the whole design of religion, if men should 
depend upon, or look for such an extraordinary and 
forcible operation of God's grace. 

And I hope, that those, who have had some sharp 
reflections on their past life, so as to be resolved 
to forsake their ill courses, will not take the least 
encouragement to themselves, in that desperate and 
unreasonable resolution, of putting off their repent- 
ance till they can sin no longer, from the hopes I 
have expressed, of this lord's obtaining mercy at 
last : and, from thence, presume, that they, also, 
shall be received, when they turn to God on their 
death-beds. For, what mercy soever God may 
show, to such as, really, were never inwardly 
touched before that time, yet, there is no reason 
to think, that those who have dealt so disingenur 
ously with God, and their own souls, as designedly 
to put off their turning to him, upon such con- 
siderations, . . should then be accepted with him. 
They may die suddenly, or by a disease that may 
JBO disorder their understandings, that they shall not 
be in any capacity, of reflecting on their past lives^ 
The inward conversion of our minds is not so in 
our power, that it can be effected, without diving 
grace assisting. And there is no reason, for those, 
who have neglected these assistances all their lives^ 
to expect them, in so extraordinary a manner, at 
their death. Nor can one, especially in a sickness 
that is quick and critical, be able to do those things, 
that are often indispensably necessary, to make his 
repentance complete : and, even in a longer disease^ 
in which there are larger opportunities for these 
things, yet, there is great reasoi) to doubt of a re- 
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psntmce, begun and kept i^ merelj' bj^ 
not from any ingenooas principle. In iriacli» dioiig^ 
I wUl not take on me to limit the mercies of God, 
which are bomidlessy yet this most be c o ulc a s cd, 
that, to delay repentance with sndi a design» is t* 
pat the greatest concernment we hare^ uptm the 
roost dangerous and desperate issue that is poss ib l e . 
- But, they that will still go on in their sins, and 
be so partial to them, as to use all endeaTours to 
strengthen themselves in their evfl course, eren fay 
these very things, which the providence of God 
sets before them for the casting down of these 
strong holds of sin, . . what is to be said to such? 
It is to be feared, that, if they obstinate^ persist, 
they will, by d^ees, come within that curse, < He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust stiD : and he that 
Is filthy, let him be filthy stilL ! But, if our gospd 
is hid, it is hid to them that are lost ; in whom, the 
God of this world hath blinded the minds of them, 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who ' is the image of God, should 
shine unto them/ * 

* A dcligbtftil coDtnut is afforded, inapassageof ooeofonrfiistdiTinesi 
wbfch the reader will, protiably, not dislike to meet, in this connection : . . 

' The christian pnxfession chargeth us, to be quiet and orderly in oar 
stations ; diligent in our callings ; Teracious in our words ; upright in our 
dealings ; otMervant of our relations ; obedient and respectful, toward our 
superiors ; meek and gentle, to our inferiors; modest and lowly, ingenuous 
and compliant, in our conversation ; candid and benign, in our censures ; 
Innocent and inoffensive, yea, courteous and obliging, in all our bebavioar, 
towards all persons. 

Odivinest christian charity*, what tongue can worthily describe, thy 
most heavenly beauty, thy incomparable sweetness, thy more than royal 
clemency and bounty I How nobly dost thou enlaiqge our minds, beyond 
the narrow sphere of self, and private regard, into an universal ease and 
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complMence, making every man oiundf, and an ooncemmento to be ounS 
How dott thou entitle us unto, how dost thou invest us in, all the good* 
imaginable ; dost enrich us with the wealth, dost prefier us with the honour 
dostadom us with the wisdom and the virtue, dost bless us with all pro. 
sperity of the world ; whilst all our naghbour*s good, by our nt)(^cing 
therein, becometh our own ! How dost thou raise a man, «beve the Maeh 
of all mischieft and disasters, of all troubles and grieft ; since nothing can 
disturb or discompose that soul, wherein thou dost constantly reside, vdA 
abiolutdy reign I How easily dost thou, without pain or hasard, without 
drawing blood or striking stroke, render him that en$oyeth thee^ an absQ. 
Ittte conqueror over all his fbes, triumphant over all injuries without, and 
all passions within ; for, that he can have no enemy, who will be a friend 
Co all; anc^ nothing is able to cross him, who is diqwsed to take every thing 
irdll How sociable, how secure, how [feasant a life might we lead, under 
tby kindly governance ! What numberless sorrows and troubles, fears and 
•uspicions, cares and distractions of mind at home, what tumults and tnu 
gedies abroad^ might be prevented, if men would but heariEen to thy mild 
euggestions ! What a pa r adise would this world then become, in oompari. 
■on to what it now is, where,'thy good precepts and advices bdng neg^ectedt 
uncharitable passions, and unjust desires are inredominant I How exceUenl^ 
then, is that doctrine, which brought thee down from heaven j and, would 
Jbut men emtnrace thee, the peace and joy of heaven with thee.*— Isaac 
Barbow. On the Cree4, Serm. xvL 
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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT THE FUNE- 
RAL OF JOHN EARL OF ROCHESTER, BY ROBERT 
PARSONS, M.A. 



Upon my first visit to him, (May 26., just at his 
return from his journey out of the West,) he most 
gladly received me, showed me extraordinary re- 
spect, upon the score of mine office ; thanked God, 
who had, in mercy, and good providence, sent me 
to him, who so much needed my prayers and coun- 
sels ; and, acknowledged how unworthily, heretofore, 
he had treated that order of men, reproaching them 
that they were proud, and prophesied only for re- 
wards : but now, he had learned how to value them ; 
that he esteemed them the servants of the Most 
High God, who were to show to him the way to 
everlasting life. 

At the same time, I found him labouring unde^ 
strange trouble, and conflicts of mind : his spirit 
wounded, and his conscience full of terrors. Upon 
his journey, he told me, he had been arguing, with 
greater vigour, against God and religion, than ever 
he had done in his life-time before ; and that he 
was resolved to run them down, with all the argu^ 
ments and spite in the world: but, like the great 
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CKforert St* Paul, he fomd it hard to kick 
the pricks. For God, at that time, had s» 
hit heart bf his tmmediate hand, that. pveBeadr, 
he argued as strongi j for God and Tirtiie, 
he had done against it. That God 
his heart; creating in his mind, most avfsl 
tremendous thou^its and ideas of the diiii 
jesty, irith a deli^tfol contemplatiaa of the 
nature and attributes, and of the lofw^^mem €£ reli- 
gion and virtue. * I never,' said he, * 
thus far, towards ba{^Hness, in mj life 
though, upon the commission of some sins extn- 
ordinary, I have had some diecks, and waiiiiugi 
considerable, from within ; but still stmgg^ with 
them, and §o wore them off again. The most ob- 
servable that I remember, was this : one day, at an 
atheistical meeting, at a person of quality's, I wuh 
dertook to manage the cause, and was the principal 
disputant against God and piety ; and, for my per* 
fonnances, received the applause of the whole com-* 
pany : upon which, my mind was terribly struck, 
and I immediately replied thus to myself: • . ' Good 
God ! that a man, that walks upright, that sees 
tlie wonderful works of God, and has the use of his 
senses and reason, should use them to the defying 
of his Creator I * But, though this was a good be- 
ginning towards my conversion, to find my con-- 
science touched for my sins, yet, it went off again : 
nay, all my life long, I had a secret value and reve-^ 
rence for an honest man, and loved morality in 
otliers. But, I had formed an odd scheme of reli- 
gion to myself, which would solve all that God or 
ponscience might force upon , me j yet, I was not 
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ever well reconciled to the business of Christianity, 
nor had that reverence for the gospel of Christ, as 
I ought to have/ ■• . Which estate of mind continued, 
till the fifly-third chapter of Isaiah was read to him, 
(wherein there is a lively description of the suffer* 
ings of our Saviour, and the benefits thereof,) and 
some other portions of scripture ; by the power and 
efficacy of which word, assisted by his holy spirit, 
God so wrought upon his heart, that he declared, 
that the mysteries of the passion appeared as clear 
and plain to him, as ever any thing did that was 
represented in a glass : so that, that joy and admir- 
ation, which possessed his soul upon the reading of 
God's word to him, was remarkable to all about 
him ; and he had so much delight in his testimonies, 
that, in my absence, he begged his mother and lady 
to read the same to him frequently ; and was unsa- 
tisfied, (notwithstanding his great pains and weak- 
ness,) till he had learned the fifly-third chapter of 
Isaiah, without book. 

At the same time, discoursing of his manner of 
life from his youth up, and which all men knew, 
was too much devoted to the service of sin, and 
that tlie lusts of the flesh, of the eye, and the pride 
of life, had captivated him, . . he was very large 
and particular in his acknowledgments about it; 
more ready to accuse himself, than I, or any one 
else, can be ; publicly crying out, * O blessed God,, 
can such an horrid creature as I am, be accepted 
by thee, who has denied thy being, and contemned 
thy power ? * Asking often, < Can there be mercy, 
and pardon for me ? Will God own such a wretch: 
as I ? ' And in the middle of his sickness said^ 
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* Shall the unspeakable joys of heaven, be conferred 
on me ? O mighty Saviour ! never, but through 
thine infinite love, and satisfaction ! O never, but 
by the purchase of thy blood ! ' Adding, that, with 
all abhorrency, he did reflect upon his former life ; 
that, sincerely, and from his heart, he did repent of 
all that folly and madness which he had committed. 

Indeed, he had a true and lively sense of God's 
great mercy to him, in striking his hard heart, and 
laying his conscience open, which hitherto was deaf 
to all God's calls and methods ; saying, if that God, 
who died for great, as well as lesser sinners, did not 
speedily apply his infinite merits to his poor soul, 
his wound was such, as no man could conceive or 
bear; crying out, that he was the vilest wretch, 
and dog, that the sun shined upon, or the earth 
bore ; that he now saw his error, in not living up to 
that reason, which God endued him with, and which 
he unworthily vilified and contemned ; wished he 
had been a starving leper, crawling in a ditch, that 
he had been a link-boy or a beggar, or, for his whole 
Ufe, confined to a dungeon, . . rather than thus to 
have sinned against God. 

How remarkable was his faith, in a hearty em- 
bracing, and devout confession, of all the articles 
of our christian religion, and in all the divine mys- 
teries of the gospel : saying, that the absurd and 
foolish philosophy, which the world so much ad- 
mired, propagated by the late Mr. Hobbes and 
others, had undone him, and many more of the 
best parts in the nation ; who, without God's great 
mercy to them, may never, I believe, attain to such 
a repentance. 
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I must not omit to mention his faithful adher-* 
ence to, and casting himself entirely upon, the 
mercies of Jesus Christ, and the free grace of God, 
declared to repenting sinners, through him ; with- a 
thankful remembrance of his life, death, and re^ 
surrection: begging God to strengthen his faith, 
and often crying out, ' Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief/ 

His mighty love and esteem of the holy scrip- 
tures, his resolutions to read them frequently, and 
meditate upon them, if God should spare him, 
having sdready tasted the good word ; for, it having 
spoken to his heart, he acknowledged all the seem- 
ing absurdities and contradictions thereof, (fancied 
by men of corrupt and reprobate judgments,) wer^ 
vanished, and the excellency and beauty appeared, 
being come to receive the truth in the love of it. 

His extraordinary, fervent devotions, in his fre- 
quent prayers of his own, were most excellent and 
correct ; amongst the rest, for the king, in such a 
manner as became a dutiful subject, and a truly 
grateful servant; for the church and nation; for 
some particular relations ; and, then, for all men : 
his calling frequently upon me, at all hours, to pray 
with him, or read the scriptures to him : and, toward 
the end of his sickness, he would heartily desire 
God to pardon his infirmities, if he should not be so 
wakeful and intent, through the whole duty, as he 
wished to be ; and that, though the flesh was weak, 
yet the spirit was willing, and he hoped God would 
accept that. 

His continued invocation of God's grace, and holy 
Spirit, to sustain him, to keep him from all evil 
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the power of his gnoe ; which. I 

cient for me ; I have orcf come them ; its 

of the deiil, because I am reined fimn him ; mid 

the goodncfts of God, that fireesmefimn wHwbj spt- 

ritual enemies.* 

His great joj at his ladj*s oooTcnian fircni popoy 
(being, as he termed it, a £Krtion supported onlj bj 
fraud and cmeltT,) to the chordi of Eo^and, which 
was by her done, with deliberatioo, and mitnre 
judgment : the dark mists of whidi, had, fiir some 
months before, been breaking awaj, but nowr deared, 
by her receiving the blessed sacrament, with her 
dying husband ; at the receiving of whidi, no man 
could express more joy and derotioo, than he did; 
and, having handled the word of life, and seen the 
salvation of God, in the preparation of his mind, he 
was now ready to depart in peace. 

His hearty concern, for the pious edocration of 
his children : wishing, that his son might never be 
a wit, that is, (as he himself explained it,) one of 
those wretched creatures, who pride themselves in 
abusing God and religion, denying his being, or his 
providence : but, that he might become an honest and 
religious man, which could only be the support and 
blessing of his family ; complaining, what a vicious 
and naughty world they were brought into, and that 
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no fortunes or honours, were comparable to the love 
and favour of God to them ; in whose name, het 
Messed them, prayed for them, and committed them 
to his protection. 

His strict charge, to those persons, in whose cus- 
tody his papers were, to burn all his profane and lewd 
writings ; as being only fit to promote vice and im- 
morality, by which he had so highly offended God, 
and shamed and blasphemed that holy religion, into 
which he had been baptized. 

His readiness to make restitution, to the utmost 
of his power, to all persons whom he had injured : 
and, for those whom he could not make a compen- 
sation to, he prayed for God's and their pardons. 

His remarkable justice, in taking M possible care 
for the payment of his debts, which before, he con- 
fessed, he had not so fairly and effectually done. 

His readiness to forgive all injuries done against 
him ; some more particularly mentioned, which were 
great and provoking : nay, annexing thereto all the 
assurance of a future friendship, and hoping he should 
be as freely forgiven at the hand of God. 

How tender and concerned was he, fpr his servants 
about him in his extremities, (manifested by the be- 
neficence of his will to them) ; pitying their troubles 
in watching with him, and attending him ; treating 
him with candour and kindness, as if they had been 
his intimates I 

. How hearty were his endeavours, to be service- 
able to those about him ; exhorting them, to the fear 
imd love .of God, and to make a good use of his for;* 
bearance and long-suffering to sinners, which should 
lead them to repentance I And here, I must not pass 

s 
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by his pioos and most passionate exdamaiioo, to k 
genUeman of some character, who came to visit him 
upon his death-bed : * O remember, that you cod- 
temn God no more ; he is an avenging God, and will 
visit you, for your sins : he will in mercy, I hope, 
touch your conscience, sooner or later, as be has 
done mine. You and I have been friends and sinnos 
together a great while; therefore I am th6 more 
free with you. We have been all mistaken, in our 
conceits and opinions ; our persuasions have been 
iailse and groundless; therefore, God grant you 
repentance.' And, seeing him the next day again, 
he said to him, ^ Perhaps you were disobliged, by 
my plainness to you yesterday : I ^ake the words 
of truth and soberness to you, and, (striking his 
hand upon his breast,) I hope God will touch your 
heart.' 

Likewise his commands to me, to preach abroad, 
and to let all men know, if they knew it not already, 
how severely God had disciplined him for his sins, 
by his afflicting hand ; that his sufferings were most 
just, though he had laid ten thousand times more 
upon him ; how he had laid one stripe upon another, 
because of his grievous provocations, till he had 
brought him home to himself; that, in his former 
visitations, he had not that blessed effect he wte 
now sensible of. He had, formerly, some loose 
thoughts and slight resolutions of reforming, and 
designed to be better; because, even the present 
consequences of sin were pestering him, and were so 
troublesome and inconvenient to him ; but that, now, 
he had other sentiments of things, and acted upon 
ther principles. 
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His willingness to die, if it pleased God, resign- 
ing himself, always, to the divine disposal; but, if 
God should spare him yet a longer time here, he 
hoped to bring glory to the name of God, in the 
whole ccmrse of his life ; and particularly, by his 
endeavours to convince others, and to assure thetn 
of the danger of their condition^ if they ccmtinued 
impenitent, and how graciously God had dealt with 
him. 

His gr^t sense of his obligations to those excel- 
lent m6n, the right reverend my lord bishop of 
Oxford, and Dr. Marshall, for their charitable, and 
frequent visits ta him> and prayers with him ; and 
Dr. Burnet, who came on purpose from London 
to see him ; who were all very serviceable to his 
repaitance. 

His extraordinary duty and reverence to his 
toother, with all the grateRil respects to her imagin* 
able, and kindness to his good lady, beyond expres- 
sion (which may well enhance such a loss to them); 
and to his children, obliging them with all the en- 
dearments, that a good husband, or a tender father, 
could bestow. 

To conclude these remarks, I shall only read to 
you his dying remonstrance, sufficiently attested and 
signed by his own hand ; as his truest sense, (which 
I hope may be useful, for that good end he designed 
it,) in manner and form foUowing : . « 

' For the benefit of all those whom I may have 
drawn into sin, by my example and encouragement, 
I leave to the world this, my last declaration, which 
I deliver in the presence of that great God» who 

s 2 
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knows the secrets of all hearts^ and before wfaotii I 
am noir appearing to be jadged. 

That, from the bottom of my soul, I detest and 
abhor the whole course of m j foimer wicked life ; 
that^ I think I can never suffidentlj admire tiie 
goodness of God, who has given me a true sense of 
my pernicious opinions, and vile practices, bj whidi 
I have, hitherto, lived without hope, and without 
God in the world; have been an open enemy to 
Jesus Christ, doing the utmost despite to the Holy 
Spirit of Grace ; and that the greatest testimcmy of 
my charity to such, is, to warn them, in the name 
of God, and as they regard the welfare of their im- 
mortal souls, no more to deny his being, or his jmo- 
vidence, or despise his goodness ; no more to make 
a mock of sin, or contemn the pure, and excellent 
religion of my ever blessed Redeemer, through 
whose merits sdone, I, one of the greatest sinners, do 
yet hope for mercy and forgiveness. Amen.' 
Declared and signed in the presence of 

Anne Rochester. 
Robert Parsons^ 
J. Rochester. 

June 19. 1680. 

And now, I cannot but mention, with joy and 
admiration, that steady temper of mind, which he 
enjoyed, through the whole course of his sickness 
and repentance ; which must proceed, not from a 
hurry and perturbation of mind or body, arising 
from the fear of death, or dread of hell, only, but 
from an ingenuous love to God, and an uniform re*- 
gard to virtue, (suitable to that solemn declaration 
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of his, / vxndd not commit the least sin, to gain a 
kingdom,) with all possible symptoms of a lasting 
perseverance in it, if God should have restored him. 
To which may be added, his comfortable persuasions 
of God's accepting him to his mercy ; saying, three 
or four days before his death, ' I shall die, but oh, 
what unspeakable glories do I see ! what joys, be- 
yond thought or expression, am I sensible of! I 
am assured of God's mercy to me, through Jesus 
Christ. Oh, how I long to die, and be with my 
Saviour ! ' 

The time of his sickness and repentance, was just 
nine weeks ; in b2l\ which time, he was so much master 
of his reason, and had so clear an understanding, 
(saving thirty hours, about the middle of it, in which 
he was delirious,) that he had never dictated or 
spoke more composed in his life. And, therefore, 
if any shall continue to say, his piety was the efltect 
of madness or vapours, let me tell them 'tis highly 
disingenuous, and that the assertion is as silly, as it 
is wicked. And moreover, that the force of what I 
have delivered may not be evaded by wicked men, 
who are resolved to harden their hearts, maugre all 
convictions, by saying, this was done in a comer, 
I appeal, for the truth thereof, to all sorts of persons, 
who, in considerable numbers, visited and attended 
him ; and, more particularly, to those eminent phy- 
sicians, who were near him, and conversant with 
him, in the whole course of his tedious sickness; 
and who, if any, are competent judges of a frenzy or 
delirium. 
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* Th£ credit of the doctors* book, andthe anoerity 
of the earrs rq>entance, would be fiiU j established, 
if thej wanted any additkinai evidence, by the 
publication idjhfe leUarM^ still extant, by his mothefi 
Akve, countess dowager of Rochester, and sister 
of sir Walter St. John of Battersea, bart* ; to 
that gentleman's lady, Johanna, daughter of the 
lord-chiefjustice St. John. These letters were 
written during her son's last illness; and show 
him to have been, during the course of it, fuHy 
possessed of his understanding. One particular in 
them deserves to be mentioned here; that, when 
one of the earl's physicians, thinking to please him, 
told him that the king drank his health some days 
before, he looked earnestly upon him, and said 
never a word, but turned his &ce firom him.'.* 
BiacH. Life of TiUotsou, p. 73. 
llHjk* The above passage, (strangely omitted in the 
Vp^tion prefixed to Tillotson's works, Lond. 1820.) 
&B8 been transcribed from the second edition of 
feirch's life of TiUotson, London, 1753. 

i 
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Hie editor is happy to add, that he has access to 
a transcript of Lady Rochester's ^ jive letters;* 
which, after the lapse of above a century and a 
half, it will not be accounted any breach of delicacy 
to publish. 

They were copied by Mrs. Chapone, mother-in- 
law of the celebrated authoress, from the original 
autograph letters, in the possession of Mrs. Mere- 
dith, grand-daughter to lady St. John ; and came 
by descent, into the possession of Mrs. Chapone's 
grand-daughter, the present Miss Boyd. To this 
lady*s unsolicited kindness, it is, that the editor, 
and, as he thinks, the public, are indebted, for this 
valuable accession of testimony, to bishop Burnet's 
narrative. 

LETTER I. 

Sweet Sister, ^June, 1680.} 

It has pleas'd God to lay his afflictive hand upon 
my poor son, in visiting of him with a sore sickness ; 
and whether for life or death, we cannot guess : but 
he is reduc'd to great weakness, in the outward mto. 
But, in the midst of punishment, he has remember'd 
mercy, and strengthen'd him in the inward man, to 
the comfort of me, his poor mother. For, never all 
the former sicknesses he has had, did, in the least 
measure> work so much upon him, to the know- 
ledge and acknowledgment of God, and to repent- 
ance of his former life, and the sense how he has 
gone astray, as this doth. 

I am not able to write you a long letter: I can 
only say this, that, tho' he lies under as much 
misery, almost, as human man can bear, yet he 
bears his sufferings with so much patience, and re* 

s 4 M 
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signation to God's will, that, I Goofeas, I take more 
comfort in him, mider this visitation, than ever I 
did in all my life before; and tho' the Lord has 
been pleas'd, not to work this woik upon him till 
the last hour, yet, I have great reason to believe, he 
wiU find mercy, thro' the merits and satis&cticm of 
Christ, on whom he throws himself, for the &vour 
of God. 

O sister, I am sure, had you heard the heavenly 
prayers he has made, since this sickness ; the extra- 
ordinary things he has said, to the wonder of all 
that has heard him, you would wonder, and think 
that God alone must teach him ; for no man could 
put into him such things as he says. He has, I 
must tell you too, converted his wife to be a pro- 
testant again. Pray, pray for his perseverance, 
dear sister ; and pardon me, that I can say no more, 
but to rest, madam, 

Your affectionate servant, 

Ann Rochester. 

To the Lady St. John, at her house, 
at Battersea, 

LETTER ir. 

My dear Sister, [June, 1680.] 

Mr. Blaakert did not deliver me your letter, till 
this Monday morning ; and just now, I am going to 
Ashurbery, where I have not been these five weeks ; 
but intend to return to my son in a day. The 
account I can give you of him, is much as my last : 
he continues weak; but is sometimes better than 
he is others. The greatest comfort he enjoys, is his 
iV deep ; and that he does much. He hasakind of a 
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hectick fever upon him, as the doctors call it ; which 
is not at all times; for, sometimes, his temper is 
good outwardly, but, the doctor says, he is hot 
inwardly ; yet I cannot think it, because he is seK 
dom dry. He drinks asses' milk, and it digests well 
with him; and some other spoon-meats; but he 
takes no breaths made with meat, for fear of heat. 
He spits mightily, within these two days ; which 
some say is good for him : but I find a 1 evacuations 
weaken him. I confess, I cannot discern amend- 
ment in him yet ; but, as long as life is, we have 
hopes. I thank God, his sense continues very well, 
and when his strength will give him leave,* ex- 
presses himself with great devotion, both f upon 
account of his former ill life, with great humility. 
He lays himself low, before the throne of Grace :; 
begging favour & pardon from God, upon the ac- 
count of the merits of Christ alone ; acknowledging 
himself the greatest of sinners. Truly, sister, I 
think I may say, without partiality, that he has 
been never heard say^ when he speaks of religion^ 
an insensible word, nor of any thing else ; but one 
night, of which I writ you word, he was disordered 
in his head ; but then, he said no hurt ; only some 
little ribbk'roNfle, which had no hurt in it. But it 
was observed by his wife and I:|: particularly, that, 
whenever he spoke of God, that night, he spoke 
well & with great sense; which we wonder'd at. 
Since that night, he has never had a minute of dis- 
order in his head; that was almost a fortnight ago. 
This last night, if you had heard him pray, I am 

* [he.] t More probably but, t me. 



mare, joa waa*d not hare took liis word^ fir ^ 
words of a madmam ; bat such as came firom a bel- 
ter spirit, than the miod of mere man. Butylettfae 
wicked of the worid say what the j please of hini, 
the reproaches id them are an honour to him: &\ 
take comfort, that the deril rages s^;ainst my son; 
it shows, his power over hhn is subdned in him, h 
that he has no share in him. Many mcssa^ges and 
complimaits his old acquaintance send him: b«t 
he is so far from receiving of them, that still his 
answer is, • • < Let me see none of them ; & I would 
to Grod, I had never conversed with some of them.' 
One of his phjrsidans, thinking to please him, toU 
him the kii^ drank his health the other day; he 
look'd earnestly upon him, and said never a wmd* 
but tum'd his fiice from him. 1 thank God, his 
thou^ts are wholly taken off fix)m the world, and, I 
hope, whether he lives or dies, will ever be so. But 
they are fine people at Windsor, Grod forgive them ! 
Sure there never was so great a malice performed, 
as to entitle my poor son to a lampocm, at this time, 
when, for aught they know, he lies up<m his deathr 
bed. My comfort is, that he will partake of that 
joy, imspeakable and full of glory, in the highest 
Heavens, that you wish him, I hope. Last nighty 
the very expression you have made, in your good 
wishes for his soul, he made to God, in the con-^ 
elusion of his prayer, last night, . • < That he might 
enjoy that unspeakable bliss, of a place in heaven, 

M^ (tho' he were but a door-keeper,) to sing to the 

^mLord with the heavenly host* 

■ I do believe, if any has reported, that he shou'd 
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speak ridiculous % it has been the popish physician; 
who, one day, listened at the door, whilst my son 
was conversing wiUi a divine : but my son spoke so 
low, that he could hear but half words ; & so he 
might take it for nonsense, because he had a mind 
so to do. But, I thank God, my son lays hold on 
the merits of his Saviour, Jesus Christ, for all his 
comfort from God : in whose arms, I trust, he will 
be received, whene'er he goes out of this world ; 
which is the greatest comfort she has, who is 

Madam, 
Your affectionate Sister, 

Ann Rochester. 
My daughter Ro. and my son, remember their 
service to you & my brother, to whom I present 
my affections. 

L ETTER III. 

June 19. [1680.] 
I must, dear sister, give you an account of the 
first hopes of comfort I have, of my son Rochester ; 
who, tho' he is still very weak, yet, these two days 
has produced strange alterations in him. He sleeps 
very well, is but little feverish, his great tortures of 
pain almost abated, Qand he] gathers some strength, 
tho' but little yet. But God is infinitely merciful^ 
upon all accounts, both to his soul & body. Tis my 
great hopes he will persevere, in the way God has 
put him in, for his soul's happiness. 

I cannot omit one passage lately : Mr. Fanshaw, 
his great friend, has been here to see him ; & as he 

* spoke ridiculouflly. 
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was standing by my son's bed-side, he kxik'd eamesdy 
upon him, & said, • • ' Fanshaw, think of a God, let 
me advise you ; & repent you of your former life, 
and amend your ways. Believe what I say to you ; 
there is a God, & sl powerful God, & he is a terriUe 
God to unrepenting sinners ; the time draws near, 
that he will come to judgment, with great terrour 
to the wicked ; therefore, delay not your repent- 
ance : his displeasure will thunder against you, if 
you do. You & I have been long time acquainted, 
[and] done ill together. I love the man ; & speak 
to him out of conscience, for the good of his soul.' 
Fanshaw stood, and said never a word to him, but 
stole away out of the room. When my son saw him 
go, * Is a • gone ? ' says he, *.poor wretch ! I fear 
his heart is harden'd.' After that, Fanshaw said to 
some in the house, that my son sbou'd be kept out 
of melancholy fancies. This was told my son again : 
upon which says he, ^ I know why he said that ; it 
was because I gave him my advice; but I cou'd 
say no less to him than I did, let him take it as he 
pleases.' 

Dear sister, my hope is great : & God is good, on 
whom I depend for good, both for his soul and body. 
I believe, I have tired you with my discourse. I 
have nothing more at present, but to assure you 

I am, Madam, , 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

A. Ro. 
» You must not let Mr. Fanshaw know what I have 
you. Before I seal'd this, I received your's, 



•be. 
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& two waters for my son Ro. ; he & his lady give 
you thanks, and present their service to you. I 
thank God, my son continues, at all times, very 
devout, ever since God struck him with a sense of 
his sins. He is very tender & fearful, but it does 
not carry him to despair. He is sensible the satis- 
faction of Christ i^ his support ; & relies wholly upon 
Christ's merits, for his salvation. This day has not 
been so good a day with him, as yesterday ; he has 
had some faint[ing] fits. 



LETTER IV. 

June 26. [1680.] 
I am sure, dear sister, it is your desire to hear 
sometime, how my poor weak son does : he gives u» 
little hopes of his life, his weakness increasing so 
much. But, as his outward man decays, I thank 
God, his inward increases & strengthens ; for he is 
very pious, & devout, & willing to resign himself 
into the arms of his Saviour, when God pleases to 
take him. 

I hear, Mr. Fanshaw reports my son is mad ; but, 
I thank God, he is far from that. I confess for a 
night, & part of a day, for want of rest, he was a 
little disordered ; but it was long since Mr. Fanshaw 
saw him. When he reprov'd him for his sinful life, 
he was as well in his head, as ever he was in his 
life ; & so he is now, I thank God. I am sure, if 
you heard him pray, you wou'd think God had in- 
spired him with true wisdom indeed; & that neither 
folly or madness comes near him. I wish tha^ 
wretch Fanshaw had so great a sepse of sin, ^ ray- 
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poor child has : that so, he might be brought to re- 
pentance, before it is too late : but he is an ungrate- 
ful man to such a friend. 

Dear sister, pray for us : & believe me to be, 

Madam, 
Your faithful friend & servant, 

A. ROCHESTEB. 

My son, & my daughter present their service to 
you ; & we all thank you for your waters. 



LETTER V. 

July the 2d [ 1680.] 
I did, dear madam, receive your's, dated the 28th 
of June ; full of kindness, & full of Christianity, in 
your good wishes & kindness to my poor sick son ; 
who, I thank God, is yet alive : but, whether it will 
please God to restore him again out of his bed of 
sickness, none but himself knows. He is full of 
mercy & good upon all accounts: and my prayers are, 
that, whether my son lives or dies, the Lord may be 
glorified in all. His conversion is mercy endless for 
us : tho' we enjoy him not, in this world, the com- 
fortable hope, that he will be a saint in Heaven, is 
beyond my expression. 

I cannot tell you that there id much sign of a 
recovery of my son, tho' his fever has lefl him : 
]\\k\e heats he has still ; which, we imagine, proceeds 
from his ulcer. But that which I like worst in him« 
is, he gathers no strength at all ; but his flesh wastes 
much, & we fear a consumption, tho' his lungs are 
^ery good. He sleeps much ; his head, for the most 
part, is very well. He was this day taken up» & set 
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up in a chair, for an hour ; and was not very faint, 
when he went to bed. He does not care to talk 
much; but, when he does, speaks, for the most 
part, well. His expressions are so suddenly spoken, 
that many of them are lost, & cannot be taken 
[down] ; yet, I believe, some part of what he has 
said, will be remember' d. 

I told my son, that I heard Mr. Fanshaw said, 
that he hop'd he wou'd recover, and leave those 
principles he now professed. He answered, ' Wretch ! 
I wish I had convers*d, all my life-time with link- 
boys, rather than with him, & that crew ; such, I 
mean, as Fanshaw is. Indeed, I wou'd not live, to 
return to what I was, for all the world.' I desire 
the continuance of your prayers, & all the good 
people who has been kind, in remembering my son 
in their prayers. I told him, that you pra3^d for 
him heartily. He said, . • ^ Pray thank my good 
aunt ; and remember my service to her, & my uncle.' 
My daughter remembers her service to you. Dear 
sister, whatever becomes of me, thro' my afflictions, 
I am sincerely 

Madam, 
Your faithful friend, and affectionate servant, 

A. Rochester. 
For the Lady St. John at Battersea. 

Leave this to be sent with safety, at Mr. Dry- 
den's in King Street, at the sign of the pestle 
and mortar, Westminster, London. 
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W^iTH these f, there was a fourth man found out, 
who was then at London, on his return from the 
Bath, where he had been for his health : and on 
him I will enlarge more copiously. He was the son 
of doctor Leigh toun, who had, in archbishop Laud's 
time, writ ^ Zion*s plea against the prelates' ; for 
which, he was condemned, in the star-chamber, to 
have his ears cut, and his nose slit. He was a man 
of a violent and ungoverned heat. He sent his 
eldest son Robert, to be bred in Scotland^ who was 
accounted a saint from his youth up. He [Robert 
Leightoun, afterwards archbishop] had great quick- 
ness of parts, a lively apprehension, with a charming 
vivacity of thought and expression. He had the 
greatest command of the purest Latin, that I ever 
knew in any man. He was a master, both of Greek 
and Hebrew, and of the whole compass of theological 
learning; chiefly in the study of the scriptures J, 
But that which excelled all the rest, was, he was 

* Bishop Burnet*8 spelling of this name, is retained throughout the text : 
the usual mode of spelling, has been preferred in the notes. 

f The three persons named for vacant bishopricfcs in Scotland, after the 
restoration. 

X * His French bible, now in the library of Dunblane, is marked In 
numerous places ; and the blank leaves of it are filled with extracts made 
by his own pen, from Jerome, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzeo, and several 
other fkthers. But the bible which he had in daily use, gave yet stronger 
testimony, to his intimate and delightful acquaintance with its contents. 
* Scarce a line in that sacred psalter,' writes his nephew, < tliat hath passed 
without the stroke of his pencil.' ' . . Pearson's Hfeqfabp. Leighton. p. cxxL 

T 2 
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possessed with the highest, and noblest sense of 
divine things, that I ever saw in any man.* He 
had no regard to his person, unless it was to mortify 
it by a constant low diet, that was like a perpetual 
fast.-}* He had a contempt both of wealth and re- 
putation. He seemed to have the lowest thoughts 
of himself possible ; and to desire, that all other 
persons should think as meanly of him, as he did 
himself: he bore all sorts of ill-usage and reproach, 
like a man that took pleasure in it. He had so sub- 
dued the natural heat of his temper, that, in a great 
variety of accidents, and in a course of twenty -two 
years* intimate conversation with him, I never ob- 
served the least sign of passion, but upon one single 
occasion. He brought himself into so composed a 
gravity, that I never saw him laugh, and but seldom 
smile. And he kept himself in such a constant 
recollection, that I do not remember, that ever I 
heard him say one idle word. There was a visible 
tendency in all he said, to raise his own mind, and 
[the minds of] those he conversed with, to serious 
reflections. He seemed to be in a perpetual medi- 
tation. And, though the whole course of his life 
was strict and ascetical, yet he had none of the 
sourness of temper, that generally possesses men 

* * His religion was incorporated with the whole frame of his life and 
conversation. This gave a peculiarity, to many of his ordinary actions. 
They were the same things which other men did, but they were done in 
another manner, and bore the shining print of his angelic spirit So im- 
prcseively was this the case, that his nephew, when a little child, struck 
with his reverential manner of returning thanks after a meal, observed to 
his mother, that * his uncle did not give thanks like other folk.** . . Ibid, 
p. cxxii. 

f It was admirably observed, by a Ariendof the editor, speaking of an ex. 
rellent person, now with God, that to him, ' every meal was, at once, t 
/:tf niid 8 fr.TSf.* 
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of that sort. He was the freest from supersti- 
tion, of censuring others, or of imposing his own 
methods on them, possible. So that he did not so 
much as recommend them to others. He said 
there was a diversity of tempers ; and every man 
was to watch over his own, and to turn it in the 
best manner he could. [When he spoke of divine 
matters, which he did almost perpetually, it was in 
such an elevating manner, that I have often re- 
flected on these words, and felt somewhat like them 
within myself, when I was with him : Did not our 
hearts bum within us, while he talked unth us by the 
way f *] His thoughts were lively, oft out of the 
way, and surprising, yet just and genuine. And he 
had laid together in his memory, the greatest trea- 
sure, of the best and wisest of all the ancient sayings, 
of the heathens as well as christians, that I have 
ever known any man master of: and he used them 
in the aptest manner possible.f He had been bred 
up, with the greatest aversion imaginable, to the 
whole frame of the church of England. From Scot- 
land, his father sent him to travel. He spent some 
years in France ; and spoke that language, like one 
bom there. He came aflerwards, and settled in 
Scotland ; and had Presbyterian ordination.:|: But he 

* Restored, fVom Dr. Routh's edition. 

f If any one desires to estimate, and profit by this assertion, he will do 
well, to procure, and study, the PraUectiones Theologies of archbishop 
Iteighton. * In these lectures,' observes Mr. Pearson, ' which were ad- 
dressed to literary students, Lcighton permits himself to quote largely flrom 
heathen authors ; and one is struck with the extent of his erudition ; 
which comes in most appropriately, wherever it can avail to throw light* 

X December IG. 16U., at the age of 30, It was a saying of his, that 
* Some men preach too soon, and some too long.* The latter expression may 
appear ambiguous ; though nothing could be more abhorrent AromLeighton's 
mind, than all manner of ambiguity : but, in any sense of the word, the 
censure is, undoubtedly, most just. 

T 3 
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BB tltat poet : and vats a ^reat Wi iiii% ki k ; fir he 
talked Ml to all the youth of amr i Mtm. il t or dii- 
nactioa^ that it had great effect oo manj of theak 
He preached often to them : and if crwds farake 
io, which they vere apt to do, he would hsre gone 
OD in his sermon in latin, vith a pivitT and life diat 
charmed ail vho understood it. Thus he had lired, 
above tn-enty years, in Scotland, in the h^;hfirt re- 
putation that any man in my time ever had in that 
kingdom** 

in the vacation time, he made excursions, and 
came oft to London : where he observed all the 
eminent men in Cromwell's court, and in the se- 
veral parties then about the city of London. But 
he toki me, he could never see any thing among 
them that pleased him. They were men of unquiet 
and meddling tempers, and their discourses and 
sermons were dry and unsavoury, fiill of airy cant, 
or of bombast sweUings.f Sometimes he went 



* A paragraph, which does not relate to abp. LeightoD, is here omitted. 

t Amoog sectariet, there has generally been a tendency to over..estimale 
the mere gift of utterance. Few seem to have possessed that self.correctire 
si>irit, of which we have a fine example, in honest John Bunyan. ' One 
day/ olMcrves his biographer, * when he had preached ' with peculiar energy 
and c-rilargcment,* some of his friends came to shake hands with him after 
tlie service, and observed to him what ' a sweet sermon ' he had delivered. 
* Ay,' he replied, * you need not remind me of that ; for the devil told me 
of it, before I was out of the pulpit'..' This anecdote,' observea Mr. 
Southey, ' authenticates itselt* . . SoinuBY. I4te <^ Bunyan, p. Ixxiv. 
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over to Flanders, to see what he could find in the 
several orders of the church of Rome. There he 
found some of Jansenius's followers, who seemed 
to be men of extraordinary tempers, and studied to 
bring things, if possible, to the purity and simplicity 
of the primitive ages ; on which, all his thoughts 
were much set. He thought controversies had 
been too much insisted on, and had been carried 
too far. 

The king was led to apprehend, that a man of 
his piety, and his notions, (and his not being mar^ 
ried was not forgot,) might contribute to carry on 
their design. * He fancied such a monastic man, 
who had a great stretch of thought, and so many 
other eminent qualities, would be a mean at least 
to prepare the nation for popery, if he did not 
directly come over to them ; for his brother f did 
not stick to say, he was sure that lay at root with him. 
So, the king named him, of his own proper motion ; 
which gave all those that began to suspect the king 
himself, great jealousies of him. 

But what hopes soever the papists had of him, 
at this time, when he knew nothing of the design 
of bringing in popery, and had, therefore, talked 
of some points of popery, with the freedom of an 
abstracted, and speculative man ; yet, he expressed 
another sense of the matter, when he came to see it 
was really intended to be brought in amongst us. 
He, then, gave all who conversed with him, a very 
different view of popery, when he saw we were 
really in danger of coming under the power of a 

* Of bringing in popery. 

f Sir Elisha Leighton ; who had a place at court, and was a Romaniit 
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religion, that had, as he used to say, much of the 
wisdom that was earthly, sensual, and devilish, but 
had nothing in it, of the wisdom that was from 
above, and was pure and peaceable. He did, in- 
deed, think the corruptions and cruelties of popery 
were such gross, and odious things, that nothing 
could have maintained that church, under those just 
and visible prejudices, but the several orders among 
them, which had an appearance of mortification, and 
contempt of the world, and, with all the trash that 
was among them, maintained a face of piety and 
devotion. He, also, thought the great and fatal 
error of the reformation was, that more of those 
houses, and of that course of life, free from the en- 
tanglements of vows, and other mixtures, was not 
preserved. So that the protestant churches had 
neither places of education, nor retreat for men of 
mortified tempers.* I have dwelt long upon this 
man's character. But it was so singular, that it 
seemed to deserve it. And I was so singularly 
blessed, in knowing him as I did, that, I am sure, 
he deserved it of me, that I should give so full a 



* * It is not, however/ he would say, ' the want of religious houses, but 
of spiritual hearts, that glues the wing of our affections, and hinders the 
more frequent practice, of this leading precept of the divine law, . . fer. 
vently to lift our souls unto Ood, and to Have our conversation in heaven.* 
His opinion was, that a mixed life, or, as he beautifully termed it, an 
ANGELICAL LIFE, was the most excellent; a life spent between ascending 
to fetch blessings from above, and descending to scatter them among mor* 
tals.' . . Pearson's LifCt ut supr. p. cxviii. 

Many [urQ hooded Cenobites there are. 

Who, in their private cells, have yet a care 

Of public quiet : unambitious men. 

Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken. 

Whose fervent exhortations from afar, 

Move princes to their duty. Woroswortb. 
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view of him : which, I hope, may be of some use to 
the world. 

When Leigh toun was prevailed on to accept 
a bishoprick, he chose Dunblane ; a small diocese, 
as well as a little revenue. But the deanery of the 
chapel royal was annexed to that see. So, he was 
willing to engage in that, that he might set up the 
common prayer in the king's chapel; for the re- 
building of which, orders were given. The English 
clergy were well pleased with him ; finding him 
both learned, and more thoroughly theirs in the 
other points of uniformity, than the rest of the 
Scotch clergy, whom they could not much value. 
And though Sheldon * did not much like his great 
strictness, in which he had no mind to imitate him, 
yet he thought such a man as he was, might give 
credit to episcopacy, in its first introduction to a 
nation much prejudiced against it. Sharp [ did not 
know what to make of all this. He neither liked 
his strictness of life nor his notions. He believed, 
they would not take the same methods, and fancied 
he might be much obscured by him ; for he saw he 
would be well supported. He saw the earl of Lau- 
derdale began to magnify him. And so, Sharp did 

* At that time, Bishop of London, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
Burnet considered rather polemically, the drawbacks of his character. He 
was, unquestionably, more eminent as a politician, than as a divine ; and 
took far too decided, and too severe a part, in the penal enactments against 
non.conformity. But his princely munificence should not be forgotten. 
At his own sole cxpence, (not less than 15,000/.) he built the Sheldonlan 
theatre of Oxford. He paid for the purchase of London-house, 5200/. He 
abated in fines, for the augmentation of vicarages, 1680/. Towards the 
repair of old St Paul's he contributed 2069/. 17*. lOrf. On the improvement 
of his residences at Fulham, Lambeth, and Croydon, he expended 4500/. 
And, when first made bishop, the leases being all expired, he remitted to 
the tenants the sum of nearly 18,000/. 

f Appointed archbishop of St Andrew's. 
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all he could to discourage him, but witfaovl anj 
effect ; for he had no regard to him. 

I bear, ctill, the greatest Teneimtioo £ar die me- 
mory of that man, that I do for anj perMo ; and 
reckon my f;arly knowledge of him, whid happened 
the year after this, and my long and intimate oon- 
versation with him, that continued to his death, for 
twenty-three years, among the greatest blessings 
of my life ; and for which, I know, I must give an 
account to God, in the great day, in a most par- 
ticular manner. 

When the time fixed for the consecration of the 
bishops of Scotland came on, the English bishops, 
finding that Sharp and -Leigh toun had not episcopal 
ordination, as priests and deacons, the other two 
having been ordained by bishops before the wars, 
tliey stood upon it, that they must be ordained, first 
deacons, and then priests. Sharp was very uneasy 
at this ; and remembered them of what had hap- 
pened, when king James had set up episcopacy. 
Bishop Andrews moved, at that time, the ordaining 
tlieni as was now proposed * : but that was over- 



* BUhq) Andrews wai unquestionably right : and, perhaps, it may be 
rtMonably doubted, whether the lax counter-determination of James, had 
not an Influence on the fatal events of the next reign, injurious alike to 
both contending |>artles. But, however this may l:e, the unbounded cba« 
rltliHi, public and private, the copious erudition, and the saint-like devotion, 
of this Imminent christian, can never be forgotten ; would that they were 
Ailthriilly Imitated ; excelled they cannot be. His Preces Private Aavebeen 
latHy r(*publlHhed, both In the original, and in an English version ; but, 
whilo thia lattvr Is, In some respects, improved, one cannot help regretting, 
that tlio voralcular form of the old edition has not been retained. « 

It la nil liitcroiiting fact, that, republican, and anti-prelatist, though our 
Kr<^nl rplc hard nitorwards became, he wrote, in his seventeenth year, an 
t'lotty on (ht* death of this blameless bishop : which Mr. Mitford well cba. 
rA('t(*rt«i»ii, a« Milton's ' prime and holy song.' See prefatory sonnet to Clie 
AUIIno edition of Milton. 1832. 
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ruled by king James, who thought it went too far 
towards the unchurching of all those, who had no 
bishops among them. But the late war, and the 
disputes during that time, had raised these contro- 
versies higher, and brought men to stricter notion^ 
and to maintain them with more fierceness. The 
English bishops did also say, that, by the late act of 
uniformity, that matter was more positively settled, 
tlian it had been before: so that they could not 
legally consecrate any, but those, who were, accord- 
ing to that constitution, made first priests and 
deacons. They, also, made this difference, between 
the present time and king James's : for then, the 
Scots were only in an imperfect state, having never 
had bishops among them, since the reformation : so, 
in such a state of things, in which they had been 
under a real necessity, it was reasonable to allow of 
their orders, how defective soever ; but that, of late, 
they had been in a state of schism ; had revolted 
from their bishops, and had thrown off that order ; 
so that, orders given, in such a wilful opposition to 
the whole constitution of the primitive church, was 
a thing of another nature. They were positive in 
the point, and would not dispense with it. Sharp 
stuck more at it, than could have been expected 
from a man that had swallowed down greater mat- 
ters. Leightoun did not stand much upon it. He 
did not think orders given without bishops were 
null and void. He thought, the forms of govern- 
ment were not settled, by such positive laws, as 
were unalterable ; but only by apostolical practices, 
which, as he thought, authorized episcopacy as the 
best form. Yet, he did not think it necessary to 
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the being of a church. But he thought, that every 
church might make such rules of ordination, as they 
pleased ; and that they might re-ordain all that 
came to them from any other church : and that the 
re-ordaining a priest ordained in another church, 
imported no more, but that they received him into 
orders, according to their rules; and did not infer 
the annulling the orders he had formerly received. 
These two were, upon this, privately ordained dea- 
cons and priests ; and then, all the four were con- 
secrated publicly, in the abbey of Westminster.* 
Leightoun told me, he was much struck with the 
feasting and jollity of that day ; it had not such an 
appearance of seriousness and piety, as became the 
new modelling of a church. When that was over, 
he made some attempts, to work up Sharp, to the 
two designs, which possessed him most. The one 
was, to try what could be done, towards the uniting 
the presbyterians and them. He offered Usher's 
reduction, as the plan upon which they ought to 
form their schemes. The other was, to try how 
they could raise men to a truer and higher sense of 
piety : and bring the worship of that church, out of 
their extempore methods, into more order ; and so, 
to prepare them for a more regular way of worship, 
which, he thought, was of much more importance, 
than a form of government. But he was amazed, 
when he observed, that Sharp had neither formed 
any scheme, nor seemed so much as willing to talk 
of any. He reckoned, they would be established in 
the next session of parliament, and so would be 

• Dec. 12. 166& 
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legally possessed of their bishopricks : and then, 
every bishop was to do the best he could, to get all 
at once to submit to his authority : and, when that 
point was carried, they might proceed to other 
things, as should be found expedient : but he did not 
care to lay down any scheme. Fairfoul*, when he 
talked to him, had always a merry tale ready at hand 
to divert him : so that he avoided all serious dis- 
course, and indeed did not seem capable of any. 
By these means, Leightoun quickly lost all heart 
and hope ; and said often to me upon it, that, in the 
whole progress of that affair, there appeared such 
cross characters of an angry providence, that, how 
fxilly soever he was satisfied, in his own mind, as to 
episcopacy itself, yet, it seemed that God was 
against them, and that they were not like to be the 
men that should build up his church: so that the 
struggling about it, seemed to him like a fighting 
against God. He who had the greatest hand in itf , 
proceeded with so much dissimulation, and the rest 
of the order were so mean and so selfish, and the earl 
of Middletoun, with the other secular men that 
conducted it, were so openly impious and vicious, 
that it did cast a reproach on every thing relating to 
religion, to see it managed by such instruments. 

The ensuing events did not tend to inspire Leigh- 
toun with better hopes. In the year 1665, he was 
prevailed on to go to court, to give the king a true 
account of the proceedings in Scotland , which, he 



* Named bishop of Glasgow. ' A pleasant and facetious man ; but in. 
sinuating and crafty: a better physician than divine.' — Burnet. Own 
Times. 

f Sharp. 



i«ad. yrert vj rirAesr.. tbic be cmdd sbk cdbiciv k 
ti*e pit" *-"-•* -'"t c:iri*<~ii£r. rKirioi: ifiie}£ it snsi t 

rei:rt ; fvr .' * r.-'j-jgr.: be wife. i:. %saat vacu 
horv to •-•i*: r;:.;*rictt ri'jTj*: br otijcr*. smce he 
'ir*t f/ •r.*^.. 2L*id fcl'. irta Dreteaded to be 69s«. to 
***AbJ>K rSt^-: arid tr.«eL- order. TSere m-ere- iadeed 
jyj v3o":*rr.'.e* cyniiiitted in bis diocese He vent 
Y'rirA it- crjr-tinuaZjT cfTery vear, preaurliing and 
cate^trbizir.? frcim p2Lna}j to perish. He oofntxciied in 
bi» prh'ste, arid ascetic ccrjrse of life, imd gxre all 
bi« incorrje, berond tbe small expense of his ofvn 
jierv^i, to tbe prxjr. He studied to nuse in lus 
der^', a ^rrcrater sen^ of spiritual matteis. and of 
tb^ care of <»^>u]s ; and was, in all reelects, abomii^ 
axid ftbinirj^ li^ht, bigbly esteemed hj the greater 
f«rt of hi-, diocese : even tbe presbrterians were 
mucb rnolljfic'd. if not quite overcome, br his mOd 
and beavcnlv c^jur^e cif life. The king seemed 
U/ucbcd witb tbe state tbat tbe comitiy was in : he 
bjMike y<:r\ severely of Sharp : and assured Leigfatoon 
be would quickly come to other measures, and pat 
a Ktop to those violent methods : but he would, by 
no meanh, fiuffer him to quit his bisboprick. So the 



* ' KiiHy, thr-rc it no better vaf to flop the lianf of n«« tcdt and 
wliitmt, thtn to r^forrn atrtji«t; to compound the sraillM' diflbranoM; to 
prfK-i^ mil'Jff iiml not with unguiiuiry penecoUoos; and ntber to take 
ufTX\%*' |friri'i|i4l «iJlhor4, by winning and advaodng theiii,tiiaii toennfe 
them hj violcn'.f and bittcrneu.'. . ly^ao Bacutt. E$aa§t, 1. 1901 Ed* 
fiNkil Mmilafrii. 

Hijch w'/ijIH havf Men the crHintc of Leighton in Scotland. But It oould 
notlM-. N hiv.hi-r [KiwiT than that of man, taw (It to over>rule eventi; 
ilfiubtlfKt, for w i«o And gracious puriiofcfl, still, probably, in a gteat nmnire, 

to !>«• «l"vrl'»|»r-<|. 
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king gave orders, that the ecclesiastical commission . 
should be discontinued ; and signified his pleasure, 
that another way of proceeding was .necessary for 
his affairs,* 

By such promises, Leightoun was induced to per- 
severe in his episcopal labours, and at length to 
^cept of the vacant see of Glasgow ; but, after ten 
years of fruitless endeavours, he concluded he could 
do no good on either side : he had gained no ground 
on the presbyterians, and was suspected and hated 
by the episcopal party. So, he resolved to retire 
from all public employments, and to spend the rest 
of his days in a corner, far from noise and business, 
and to give himself wholly to prayer and meditation ; 
since he saw, he could not carry on his great de- 
signs of healing and reforming the church, on which 
he had set his heart. He had gathered together 
many instances out of church -history, of bishops that 
had left their sees, and retired from the world ; and 
was much pleased with these. He and I had many 
discourses on this argument. I thought, a man 
ought to be determined by the providence of God ; 
and to continue in the station he was in, though he 
could not do all the good in it, that he had pro- 
mised to himself: he might do good, in a private 
way, by his example, and by his labours, more than 

* * The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian, is full of excellent instruction. 
Vespasian a8ke4 him. What was Nero's overthrow? He answered, Nero 
could touch and tune the harp well ; but in government, sometimes he 
used to wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too low : and 
certain it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much, as the unequal and 
untimely interchange, of power, pressed too far, and relaxed too much.* . . 
Lord Bacon. Euay xix. fVorkSy I. 63. 

The unhappy house of Stuart afforded a melancholy commentary on 
this passage. But it is fraught with instruction for all time& 

U 



he kiirif could know: and, m a sn o m ^ to 
sabnit to fidmefc, porertj, <ir odier w^ataan^ 
when the J are laid oo him br die hand of pro- 
▼ideoce, so I thought, the la bumk ig' vithooi soc- 
cess, vas, indeed^ a very great trial of patience ; 
jety such labooring in an nogratefbl cmplajment, 
was a crofs, and to was to he borne vidi snbmis- 
sioo; and that, a great uneasiness ooder that, or 
the forsaking a station because of it, ni%lit be die 
eSfXt of secret pride, and an in^;natian i^ainst 
providence. He, on the other hand, said, his woik 
seemed to be at an end : he had no move to do^ 
unless he had a mind to [dease himself with the 
lazy enjojing a good revenue. So, he could not be 
wrought on, by all that could be laid b^ire him ; 
but followed duke Lauderdale to court, and b^ged 
leave to retire from his archbishoprick. Tlie duke 
would, by no means, consent to this. He then 
desired, that he might be allowed to do it, within a 
year. Duke Lauderdale thought so much time was 
gained ; so, to be rid of his importunities, he moved 
the king to promise him, tliat, if he did not change 
his mind, he would, within the year, accept of his 
resignation*: he came back, much pleased with 
what he had obtained: and said to me, upon it, 
there was, now, but one uneasy stage between him 
and rest, and he would wrestle through it, the best 

* * The following is a arpf of the royal engagement : . . 

Charletf R. 
It b our will and pleasure, that the present archbishop of Glascow do 
coutinue in that station, for one whole year : and we shall allow liberty 
to him to retire from thence, at the end of that time. 

I at our court, at Whitehall, the ninth day of August, 1673^ ; and 
1, the twenty.afth year. By his Migesty*8 cbtnmand:' . . Pear- 
ftfmbp, JLeigktwu 
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he could. At the end of the year, LeightMA kept 
the king to his promise. He resigned his' siftdh- 
bishoprick, and retired to a private house in Sussiikf; 
where he Hved ten years, in a most ' hesveiify 
manner, and with a shining conversation. 

In the year 1684., when lord Perth iame'to 
London to be made lord chancellor, I had a very 
earnest message from him, desiring, by my mefit6s, 
to see Leightoun. I thought that angelical man 
might have awakened in him some of those jgood 
principles, which he seemed once to have, and whi(5h 
were now totally extinguished in him. I writ ^ 
earnestly to Leightoun, that he came to LondW. 
Upon his coming to me, I was amazed to see hiii^^ 
at above seventy, look so fresh and well, that 'U^ 
seemed, as it were, to stand still with him. 11$^ 
hair was still black, and all his motions Were liv^ty'i 
he had the same quickness of thought, and strength 
of memory, but, above all, the same heat aiid !if^ 
of devotion, that I had ever seen him in. Wh^'I 
took notice to him, upon my first seeing him, hbW 
well he looked, he told me he was very near h\h 
end, for all that ; and his work and journey boCtH 
were now almost done.* This, at that time, biadd 



* A similar conviction bishop Hall seems to have perpetually Dfni^ 
under ; and it is edifying to mark his anxiety, to the very last, to imprest 
it vividly on others :. . . • T it 

** It hath pleased the providence of my God," says he, in one of his 
latest sermons, " so to contrive it, that this day, this very morning, foUr. 
score years ago, I was bom into th6 world. ' A great time since,*, .'^e are 
ready to say : and so, indeed, it seems to you, that look at it torvard ; 
but to Qi^, that look at it as past, it seems so short, that it is goi>e"lilce« 
tale that is told, or a dream by night, and looks like yesterday. : :•< • 

" It can be no offence, for me to saj» that many of yon, who hear me 
this day, ar^,^pj^,liko.to^ee.saini|Qy,lpns«alk.;over your heads, asPhtti^ 
done. Yea, what speak I of this ? There is notone.oTus tlutt can wrtam 
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no great impression on me. He was the next day 
taken with an oppression, and, as it seemed, with 
a cold and with stitches, which was, indeed, a 
pleurisy. 

The next day, Leightoun sunk so, that both 
speech and sense went away of a sudden : and he 
continued panting, about twelve hours, and then 
died, without pangs or convulsions.* I was by him, 
all the while. 

Thus I lost him, who had been, for many years, 
the chief guide of my whole life. He had lived 
ten years in Sussex, in great privacy ; dividing his 
time wholly, between study and retirement, and 
the doing of good. For, in the parish where he 
lived, and in the parishes round about, he was 
always employed in preaching, and in reading 
prayers, f He distributed all he had in charities, 
choosing, rather, to have it go through other peo- 
ple's hands, than his own : for I was his almoner in 
London. He had gathered a well chosen library, of 
curious, as well as useful books j:, which he lefl to 

himself of his continuance here one day. We are all tenants at will ; and, 
for aught we know, may be turned out of these clay cottages at an hour's 
warning. Oh, then, what should we do, but, as wise farmers, who know 
Che time of their lease is expiring and cannot be renewed, carefully and 
seasonably provide ourselves of a surer and more during tenure.*. .Bp. 
Hall. Works, y.5S2. 

• On the twenty.fiflh of June 1684., in the seventy fourth year of his age. 

f * He would repeat, with great apjirobation, that apophthegm of a pious 
bishop, . . necesse est, non ut multiim legamus, sed ut multtim oremua.* 
Life, ut supr. p. cxix. 

X * He greatly encouraged learning in his clergy ; and has been heard 
to declare, that there could not be too much, if it were but sanctified : but 
he would remark, with a happy introduction of a passage Arom Soieca, 

. * Non opus est multis Uteris ad bonam mentem, . . but to be established 
in grace, and replenished with the spirit.' Pointing to his l)ooks one day, 
he said to his nephew, * One devout thought is worth them all.'. . Life. 
ut supr. 
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tlie diocese of Dunblane, for the use of the clergy 
there ; that country being ill provided with books. 
He lamented ofl to me, the stupidity that he ob- 
served among the commons of England ; who 
seemed to be much more insensible in the matters 
of religion, than the commons of Scotland were,. 
He retained, still, a peculiar inclination to Scotland: 
and, if he had seen any prospect of doing goo4 
there, he would have gone, and lived and died 
among them. 

In the short time that the affairs of Scotland 
were in Jthe duke of Monmouth's hands, that duke 
had been possessed with such an opinion of him, 
that he moved the king to write to him, to go, and 
at least live in Scotland, if he would not engage in 
a bishoprick there; but that fell with that duke's 
credit. He was, in his last years, turned to a 
greater severity against popery, than I had ima- 
gined a man of his temper, and of his largeness 
in point of opinion, was capable of. He spoke of 
the corruptions, of the secular spirit, and of the 
cruelty, that appeared in that church, with an ex- 
traordinary concern; and lamented the shameful 
advances, that we seemed to be making towards 
popery. He did this, with a tenderness, and an 
edge,' that I did not expect, from so recluse, and 
mortified a man. He looked on the state the 
church of England was in, with very melancholy 
reflections ; and was very uneasy, at an expression 
then much used, that it was the best constituted 
church in the world. He thought it was truly so, 
with relation to the doctrine, the worship, and the 
main part of our government. But> as to the ad« 
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ttril^istfiatioii, both with relatioo to the ecciesiarticd 
courts, and the pastoral care, he looked oo it, as 
opfSi of the most corrupt he had ever seen. He 
thought, we looked like a £ur carcass of a bodj, 
without a spirit : without that zeal, that strictness 
of life, and that laboriousness in the Sergj^ that 
became us. 

There were two remarkable drcwmstances, in his 
jeath* He used oflen to say, that, if he were to 
choose a place to die in, it should be an inn: it 
looking like a pilgrim's goii^ hcMne, to whom this 
world was all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
noise and confusion in it. He added, that the 
officious tenderness and care of friends, was an 
entanglement to a dying man; and that the un- 
concerned attendance, of those that could be pro-* 
cured in such a place, would give less disturbance. 
And he obtained what he desired ; for he died at 
the Bell-inn, in Warwick-lane. Another circum* 
stance was, that, while he was bishop in Scotland, 
he took what his tenants were pleased to pay him : 
so that there was a great arrear due, which was 
raised slowly, by one whom he left in trust with his 
affairs there : and the last payment that he could 
expect from thence, was returned up to him, about 
six weeks before his death : so that his provision 
and journey failed both at once. 

And thus, in the several parts of this history, I 
have given a very particular account, of every thing 
relating to this apostolical man ; whose life I would 
have writ, if I had not found proper places, to 
bring the most material parts of it within this 
ork. I reckon, that I owed this, to that perfect 
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friendship, and fatherly care, with which he had 
always treated me. * 

* Bbbop Burnet gives the following character of archbiihop Leightdn, 
in the conclusion of his Pastoral Care : . . i 

* I have now laid together, with great simplicity, what has beei^. th^ 
chief subject of my thoughts, for above thirty years. I was formed to 
them, by a bishop, that had the greatest elevation of soul, the largest catu 
pass of kiMwledge, the most mortified and heavenly disposition, that I eve|p 
yet saw in mortal ; that had the greatest parts, as well as virtue, with the 
perfectest humility, that I ever saw in man ; and had a sublime strain in 
preaching, with so grave a gesture, and such a majesty both of thought, 
of language, and of pronunciation, that I never once saw a wandering 
eye where be preached ; and have seen whole assemblies often melt in te^vi 
before him ; and of whom, I can say, with great truth, that, in a tree and 
frequent conversation with him, for above two-and.twenty years, I neVer 
knew him to say an idle word, [or one] that had not a direct tendency to 
edification : and I never once saw him, in any other temper, but that whid^ 
I wished to be in, in the la«t minutes of my life.* 
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Many of the episcopal clergy in Scotland were 
much offended at all these proceeding^.* They 
saw the prejudices of the people were increased by 
ihem. They hated violent courses, and thought 
they were contrary to the meek spirit of the gospel, 
and that they alienated the nation more from the 
church. They set themselves much, to read church- 
history, and to observe the state of the primitive 
church, and the spirits of those times : and they 
could not but observe so great a difference, be- 
tween the constitution of the church, under those 
bishops, and our own, that they seemed to agree 
in nothing, but the name. I happened to be settled 
near two of the most eminent of them ; who were 
often moved to accept of bishopricks, but always 
refused them, . . both, out of a true principle of 
humility and self-denial, and also, because they 
could not engage in the methods, by which things 
were carried on. 

One of these, Mr. Nairn, was one of the politest 
clergymen I ever knew bred in Scotland. He had 
formed clear, and lively schemes of things, and was 
the most eloquent of all our preachers. He con- 
sidered the pastoral function as a dedication of the 

* The severities used in enforcing eccledastical unifbrmity. 
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whole man to God, and his service. He read the 
moral philosophers much ; and had wrought himself 
into their equal temper, as much as could consist 
with a great deal of fire, that was in his own : but 
he turned it all to melting devotion. He had a 
true notion of superstition, as a narrowness of soul, 
and a meanness of thought in religion. He studied 
to raise all that conversed with him, to great notions 
of God, and to an universal charity. This made 
him pity the presbyterians, as men of low notions, 
and ill tempers. He had, indeed, too much heat 
of imagination, which carried him to be very posi- 
tive in some things, in which he afterwards changed 
his mind ; and that made him pass for an incon- 
stant man. In a word, he was the brightest man I 
ever knew among all our Scottish divines. 

Another of these was Mr. Charteris ; a man of a 
composed and serene gravity, but without affect- 
ation or sourness. He scarce ever spoke in com- 
pany, but was very open and free in private. He 
made true judgments of things, and of men : and 
had a peculiar talent, in managing such as he 
thought deserved his pains. He had little heaj;, 
either in body or mind : for, as he had a most 
emaciated body, so he spoke both slow, and in so 
low a voice, that he could not easily be heard. 
He had a great tenderness in his temper ; and was 
a very perfect friend, and a most sublime Christian. 
He lived in constant contempt of the world, and a 
neglect of his person. There was a gravity in his 
conversation, that raised an attention, and begot a 
composedness, in all about him, without frightening 
them ; for he made religion appear amiable, in his . 
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whole deportment. He had read all the lives and 
epistles of great men, very carefully.* He had 
read the fathers much : and gave me this notion of 
them, that, in speculative points, for which writers 
of controversy searched into their works, they were 
but ordinary men ; but their excellency lay in that, 
which was least sought for, their sense of spiritual 
things, and of the pastoral care. In these, he 
thought, their strength lay. And he often la- 
mented, not without some indignation, that, in the 
disputes about the government of the church, much 
pains were taken to seek out all those passages, 
that showed what their opinions were : but that 
due care was not taken, to set out the notions that 
they had, ... of the sacred function^ of the pre- 
paration of mindy and intaard vocation, with which 
men ought to come to holy orders ; or of the strict- 
ness of life, the deadness to tJte world, the heavenly 
temper, and the constant application to the doing of 
good, that became them.f Of these, he did not 
talk like an angry reformer, that iset up in that 
strain, because he was neglected, or provoked ; but 

* * He took care, that we should be well acquainted with the history of 
the church. He did not think it right, that we should, for a moment. 
Imagine, that nothing bad happened in the church of God, since the days 
of the apostles ; that we had received our faith immediately from their 
hands, without any intermediate debt of gratitude, and acknowledgment; 
that no trials had been undergone ; that no examples to animate our zeal, 
none to warn us of our weakness, had been set forth in its transmission ; 
that the word of God, after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, had come 
into our hands somehow or other, but how, and by whom, H was no more 
our business to inquire, than if it had fallen, like the Roman sacred shidd, 
immiediately from heaven ; that we were a body in ourselves, indebted to 
no one, related to no one, without fathers, without brethren : . such a state 
of feeling, he said, argued far too narrow a foundation of christian prin* 
ciples.* . : Rectory qf VcUehead. p. 48. 

t Perhaps, the best manual extant, on those important suhjects, it Bur. 
net's own treatise on the pastoral care, 
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like a man full of a deep, but humble sense of them. 
He was a great enemy to large confessions of faith, 
chiefly when they were imposed in the lump, as 
tests: for, he was positive in very few things. 
He had gone through the chief parts of learning : 
but, was then most conversant in history, as the 
innocentest sort of study, that did not fill the mind 
with subtilty, but helped to make a man wiser and 
better. 

These were both single persons, and men of 
great sobriety: and they lived in a constant low 
diet, which they valued more than severe fastings 
Yet, they both became miserable by the stone. 
Nairn went to Paris, where he was cut of a great 
one, of which he recovered ; but lived not many 
years after. Charteris lived to a great age, and 
died in the end of the year 1700., having, in his 
IjEist years, suffered unspeakable torments from the 
stone, which the operators would not venture to 
cut. But, all that saw what he suffered, and how 
he bore it, acknowledged, that, in him they saw a 
most perfect pattern of patience, and submission 
to the will of God. It was a great happiness for 
me, that I fell into such hands ; with whom, I 
entered into a close and particular friendship. They 
both set me right, and kept me right. 
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The conduct of manj of the dergj was, at this * 
time, such, that, if a new set of men had not ap- 
peared, of another stamp, the church had quite lost 
her esteem over the nation, f 

These latter were generally of Cambridge, formed 
under some eminent divines ; the chief of whom 
were Doctors Whitchcot, Cudworth, Wilkins, More, 
and Worthington. 

Whitchcot J was a man of a rare temper, very 
mild and obliging. He had great credit, with some 

• A.D. Ifltfl. 

f * To omit the mention of sereral of the old clergy, distinguished bj their 
erudition, as well as their loyalty, who, among the successors of the Caro- 
line bishops, equalled in munificence, ^eldon, Cosin, Mt^ey, and Warner; 
«r surpassed in piety and learning, Sandersmi, Pearson, and FeD ? * . . ' 
Dr. Routh. 

t Benjamin Whichcote, D.D., (not Whitchcot as Burnet spells it) was 
descended from an ancient family, in the county of Salop : he was the 
sixth son of Christopher Whichcote, of Whichcote-hall, esq. ; where he 
was bom, March 11. 1609 . . 10. His degrees, preferments, &c. are amply 
stated, in several biographical works : to these, the reader is referred. I 
shall content myself, by extracting archbishop HUotson's character, of 
this father and founder of the latitudinart'ans : . . 

' I shall not insist upon his exemplary piety, and devotion towards 6od ; 
of which, his whole life was one continued testimony. Nor will I praise 
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that had been eminent in the late times ; but made 
all the use he could of it, to protect good men, of 



his profound learning ; for which, he was justly had in so great reputation. 
The moral Improvements of his mind/ a god-Iike temper and disposition,' 
(as he was wont to call it) be chiefly valued, and aspired after; that universal 
charity and goodness, which he did continually preach and practise. 

His conversation was exceeding kind and affable, grave and winning, 
prudent and profitable. He was slow to declare his judgment, and modest 
in delivering it. Never passionate, never peremptory : so far Arom imposing 
upon others, that he was rather apt to yield. And, though he had a most 
profound and well.poised judgment, yet, he was, of all men I ever knew, the 
most patient to hear others differ flrom him ; and the most easy to be con. 
vinced, when good reason was offered : and, which is seldom seen, more 
apt to be favourable to another man's reason, than to his own. 

Studious and inquisitive men, commonly, at such an age, (at forty, or 
fifty at the utmost) have fixed and settled their judgments in most points ; 
and, as it were, made their last understanding : supposing, that they have 
thought, or read, or heard, what can be said, on all sides, of all things. And, 
after that, they grow positive, and impatient of contradiction ; thinking 
it a disparagement to them, to alter their judgment But he was so wise, 
as to be wt'lUng to learn to the last • ; knowing, that no man can groW 
wiser, without some change of his mind; without gaining some knowledge 
which he had not, or correcting some error which he had before. 

He had attained so perfect a mastery of his passions, that, for the latter 
and greater part of his life, he was scarcely ever seen to be transported 
with anger : and, as he was extremely careful not to provoke any man, 
so, not to be provoked by any : using to say, ' If I provoke a man, he Is the 
worse for my company ; and if I suflfbr myself to be provoked by him, I 
shall be the worse for his.' 

He, very seldom, reproved any person in company, otherwise than by 
silence, or some sign of uneasiness, or some very soil and gentle Word: 
which, yet, from the respect men generally bore to him, did bften provfe 
efltetual. For he understood human nature very well ; and how to apjpl^ 
himself to it, in the most easy and effectual way. 

He was a great encourager, and kind director, of young divines : and 
one of the most candid hearers of sermons, I think, that ever was. So that,, 
though all men did mightily reverence his judgment, yet, no man had 
reason to fear his censure. 

He never spake of himself, nor ill of others ; making good that saying 

of Pansa in Tully : * Neminem alterius, qui suae confideret virtuti, invidere^* 

. . that no man is apt to envy the worth and virtues of another, that hath 

any of his own to trust to. 

In a word, he had all those virtues, and in a high degree, which an 
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all persuasions. He was much for libertf of con- 
science : and, being disgusted with the dry, sys* 
tematical waj of those times, he studied to raise 
those who conyersed with him, to a nobler set of 
thoughts, and to consider religion as a seed of a 
deiform nature, (to use one of his own phrases.) 
In order to this, he set young students much, oa 
reading the ancient philosophers, chieflj Plato, 
Tullj, and Plotin; and on considering the dxm* 
tian religion, as a doctrine sent firom God, both to 
elevate, and sweeten human nature ; in which, he 
was a great example, as well as a wise and kind 
instructor. 



cscdlent temper, great omdetoennon, kM^ care and wataMutaem 
himiel^ together with th« assistance of God's grace, (whidi hecontiniiaBy 
implored, and mightily relied upon,) are apt to produce. Futicalaity he 
cancelled in the Tirtoes of conversation ; humanity, and gentleness, and 
famnility, a prudent, and peaceable, and reconciling tempo'.* 

The best edition of Dr. Whichcote's sermons, was pablidied, imder the 
care of Drs. Campbell and Gerard, at Aberdeen, 1751., in 4 ▼ob.sm.SroL And 
of his ' BCoral and religious aphorisms,' Dr. JeflR?ry etfited an enfauged, and 
much improved edition, London, 1753. Both bodu are eminently iiHCnic 
thre. 

In th« appendix to the latter work, a remarkable in st an c e at once of 
nental enlargement, and of conscientious integrity, (the move remaxkafale^ 
because directly opposed to his puritanical bias,) is recorded of Dc Anthony 
T^idmey ; fint the tutor, then the opponent, and at all times the frioid, of 
tiie excellent and philosophic Whichcote : . . * In his electioas at St. John's 
[Cambridge, of which collie he was master J when the president, aooordiag 
tothecantof the times, would call upon him to have regard to the godly, ^ 
the master answered, no one should have greater regard to the rmuLT 
GOOLT than himself; but be was determined to choose none but acholaxf ; 
adding, very wisely, they may deceive me in their godUmeu, but tbtej 
cannot in their schotarthipJ' A curious contrast is aifbrded in the follow, 
ing historical fact : . . ' In the pariiament 165S, it being put to the vote^ 
whether they should support a godly and teamed ministry, the latto* word 
was rejected, and the vote passed for a godly and r aithpci. ministry.' — > 
Dr. SocTB. Serm. i. 57. Oxt 1823. 
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Cud WORTH * carried this on, with a great strength 
of genius, and a vast compass of learning. He 
was a man of great conduct and prudence : upon 
which, his enemies did, very falsely, accuse him of 
craft and dissimulation. 

WiLKiNsf was of Oxford, but removed to Cam- 
bridge. His first rise, was in the elector palatine's 
family, when he was in England. Afterwards, he 
married Cromwell's sister : but made no other use 
of that alliance, but to do good offices, and to cover 
the university from the sourness of Owen and 
Goodwin. At Cambridge, he joined with those, 
who studied to propagate better thoughts ; to take 
men oflP from being in parties, or from narrow no- 
tions, from superstitious conceits, and a fierceness 

• Ralph Cudwnrth, D.D., born 1617., at Alter, in Somersetshire, of 
which place, his father was rector ; died at Christ's-college, Cambridge, 
June 26. 1688. Of his genius, and learning, and especiallj of his stupen. 
dous work, the Intellectual System, it were here impracticable to speak, 
as they should be spoken of. He wrote, as it has been well said, * when 
reading was an employment, not merely a recreation ; when books were 
composed in the study, that they might be read in the study.* 

* The Intellectual System,* says Mr. Dugald Stewart, (first PreL Diss. 
EncycL Brit.) ' is so ill-suited to the taste of the present age, that, since 
the time of Mr. Harris and Dr. Price, I scarcely recollect the slightest 
reference to it, in the writings of our British metaphysicians.' Quere; Is 
this a healthful symptom ? 

His two celebrated sermons, were republished, by the present editor, in 
1830., together with the chief works of Scougal, and Charles How, in one 
•voL 8vo. 

f John Wilkins, D.D., was bom at Fawsley, near Daventry, in North, 
amptonshire, 1614. In the year 1648., he was made warden of Wadham 
college, Oxford ; and in 1659., advanced to the mastership of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1668., he was appointed bishop of Chester ; and died, 
in London, 1672. ' He was,* says Wood, no partial estimator, in this 
case, * a person endowed with rare gifts ; he was a noted theologist and 
preacher, a curious critic in several matters, an excellent mathematician 
and experimentist, and one, as well seen, in mechanisms and new philou 
sophy, of which he was a great promoter, as any man of his time.* But 
he is now, and perhaps not unreasonably, antiquated. 
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Aea a aeir tbiniEr aad 
Mttorallj ambitMos ; bst 
ever krvev". He wan a kyrercf 
deiifAt m docng good. 

Moitc * fTM an opea-heaned, aod 
tian philMOipfaer ; who stwuStd to wtaHwh 

* Kcnrf Xrvnt, D,D , «w barn 





Or*f{in4n7 tnuwii m b't|fi pvcrfitacii 
mffJUtm friMN ciMm ^ and lie n^tfca, I 
n^nUen, f4 hw carty e4bru after aMntal 
«K*TiM>f. And, cmm in Aurfy jo«th, h* 
%ib IkmMT • MtKiUnm Citi*, of ' a «K«re 

f A hi* f-hiUthomd, h« t«{b as, that bia 
f»9Ml fA hid <l«r:fhu«l txmilj, * Spcmcr'* Fsirf 
tnrtttat hU 4»r« t/> yrtnArj.* And the resolu 
th<nf|fh tiPMi/iit»l;thik>¥:ffJhiadf0iem,*'ne»aBig€iltiktaaulfi 
fffffn wbuth «hall preMtitljr be given. 

I>r, flutrsm mWI, ' that he looked open Dr. More m the ! 
th^ £k/r^ ftf the earth.' His temper was natoTally grave aad thoqgfatful, 
($$U4fiiUi» h^ mni to call it, ; but, on proper o cca won^ he vaa ready to 
reUx, into the »rj«t ooaiTected gaiety. Once, after tuMting Mme reeoo- 
dite Tf*«Arrht*, which r^rasioned unnraal exbaoction aad f^^'g-*, he 
|4ayfuliy declared, ' Vow, for these three months, I will aeither think a 
wise thoiijrht, nor speak a wise word, nor do an SJ thing.* 

' The character of Henry More, is one, upon which the mind dwcQi, 
with peculiar delight He appears to have combined, in an extraordinary 
dagrf^, simplicity of heart, with independence of life ; and an enthusiastic 
temperament, with a logical head, and consummate practical good sense. 
Uf WM a Ufrnr of truth, for its own sake; and he pursued it, with the 
inU^nt and unwearied zeal, of a Flato, or an Anaxagoraa. His life waf 
spent, In thf search after true wisdom and goodness, and in communicating 
the result of his inquine4 to others. These were his food; the element m 
which he Irrcathed. The loftiness of his views raised him far above ' the 
srmike snd «tir, of this dim spot ;' aliove the seductions of interest, or the 
gratiftcat t'in« (tf malignity or sensuality, those canker>worma erf intellectual, 
a* well AS rrufral excellence. It is not wonderful, that a character of so 
Tiiuch piety, purity, and benevolence, should have united the suflDrages of 
emiif'tn{Kir/irles in its liehalf, to a degree seldom paralleled.* a 

Mr. Houthoy justly says, that, * amidst the uncouth allegory, and ftiU 
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the great principles of religion, against atheism ; that 
was then beginning to gain ground, chiefly by rea* 
son of the h3rpocrisy of some, and the fantastical 
conceits of the more sincere enthusiasts. 



more uncouth langiURe,* of Dr. H. More'a poems, * there are a few passage* 
of extreme beauty.* Of these, 1 shall select two ; the one, addressed, appa. 
rently, to those of his youthfUl associates, who were 

' In idrgin youth as yet immaculate. 
And unto drudging policy unsold : ' 

the other, a lovely, though somewhat mystical entaUature^ of the q)iritual 
life:.. 

' Dear lads ! How I do lore your harmlesse yeares. 
And melt in heart, while I the moming-shine 
Do Tiew of rising virtue, which appears 
In your sweet fitces, and mild modest eyne. 
Adore that God, that doth himself enshrine 
In your untainted breasta; and give no eare 
To wicked voice, that may your souls incline 
Unto false peace, or unto fhiitlesse fear. 
Least, loosened from yourselves, harpyes away you beare.* 



' But the clean soul, by virtue purified. 
Collecting her own self from the foul steem 
Of earthly life, is often dignifi'd 
With that pure pleasure, that from God doth streem ; 
Often*s eAligfaten'd by that radiant beam. 
That issues forth ftom his divinity ; 
Then, fieelingly immortall she doth deem 
Herself, conjoyn'd by so near unity 
With God, and nothing doubts of her etemitie. 

Kor death, nor sleep, nor any dismall shade 
Of low contracting life, she then doth fear ; 
No troubled thoughts her settled mind invade, 
Th* immortall root of life she seeth clear, 
Wisheth she were for ever grafted here : 
No cloud, no darknesse, no deficiency 
In this high, heavenly life, doth e'er appear ; 
Redundant fulnesse, and free liberty, 
Easie>flowing knowledge, never- weary energy. 

Broad, open sight, etemall wakeftilnesse, 
Withouten labour, or consuming pain : 
The soul all these in God must needs possesse. 
When there deep-rooted life she doth obtain.* 

Song of the SouL Cant. iii. p . 244. 

X 
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fst^^ft <Qir t&ttr dbaBrc& and t&ie lEBmi^y 
wdl lire tnaidlcr l^amz 

mnhpf'Mg to lire ncMkr 

frnfAaraakmi ^ ; aod dbcr ooBlinaeil to beep to a good 
€»mxpfmdeaetf vith dbose vlio bad difc i cd fai 
Aem in apaaaa; aad albwrcd a great ftf < diij boA 
io |:4^ikjHiK^j and in dhinity: from vfaence diey 
iri^e called men of latitude. And upon diis, men 
</ narrower thooghtjy and fietrn- tenqiers, fetcned 
up/m tliem the name of latitmdimarknu. 

11m; mo»t eminent of those, who were formed 
tfoder thone great men I hare mentioned, were TB- 
\0imti X ^^^ Patrick. 



* i*Am W<Mtliinftoa, D. D. Born at liancbester, Feb. 1617-1& Eta- 
imtM M ICmmtua C*Al Cambridge ; B. D. 16I6L ; D. D. 1GS3L He coOeclcd, 
fitYUtwtt4f Mtui puMbbed the wotkM of the learned Jmm»k Mede ; alao the 
' t$(4mt lH»iuMrm»* of John Smith of Cambridge, lately icfnnted* afike 
mmuritUtif uttA tieautifully, for Meaan. Rivingtons, and Coduran : his own 
* tMmt iPi^fitr»e;* and * Hcripture Catechism/ have been zepidiliriied, io 
ih4t tmtiUi form, by Hfmr§. Rivingtoof. 

j Nmi ttii« numtUm examined, in the Dublin editor's prelkce. 

} tiuriud twrtt introduces the name, and, gubsequenUy, the character of 
fktlliMKfli'ftt, TUwus were omitted in the Dublin editions: nor, (especially 
tnmiiUit*tutu th« rettorcd paisages in Dr. Routh's edition.) is the present 
tiUMttr Mi%mu» to rtft>lace them. 
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TiLLOTsoN^ was a man of a dear head, and a 
sweet temper. He had the brightest thoughts and 
the most correct style, of all our divines ; and was 
esteemed the best preacher of the age. He was a 
very prudent man; and had such a management 
with It, that I never knew any clergyman so uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, as he was, for above 
twenty years. He was eminent for his opposition 
to popery. He was no friend to persecution, and 
stood up much against atheism. Nor did any man 
contribute more to bring the city to love our worship, 
than he did. But, there was so little superstition, 
and so much reason and gentleness, in his way of 
explaining things, that malice was long levelled at 
him, and, in conclusion, broke out fiercely on 
bim.f 

* Archbishop Tillotson's are standard works, frequently reprinted. . It 
were quite superfluous, to dwell upon the character and merits, of one so 
generally, and so deservedly esteemed. One testimony only, I will give 
because it may not be so familiar to the reader } it is, perhaps, somewhat 
overcharged : 

* He taught by his sermons, more ministers to preach well, and more 
people to live well, than any other man, since the apostles* days. He was 
the ornament of the last century, and the glory of his Amction : in the 
pulpit, another Chrysostom ; and, in the episcopal chair, another Cranmer. 
He was so exceeding charitable, that, while in a private station, he always 
laid aside two tenths of his income to charitable uses.* Sketch of abp, 
Tillotson's Life, in Wordsworth's Eccl. Biogr. vi. 545. 

f Bishop Burnet, speaking of Tillotson's last illness, says, * His distemper 
[a dead palsy! did so oppress him, that, though it appeared, by signs, and 
other indications, that his understanding remained long clear, yet be was 
not able to express himself, so as to.edify others. He seemed still serene 
and calm : and, in broken words, he said. He thanked God, he was quiet 
Ufiihm : and had nothing, then, to do, but to wait for, the wifl qf Heaven. 
Ovm Times, ii. 2S5. 

* Joy through my swimming eyes shall break. 

And mean the thanks I cannot speak.* Dodoridoe. 
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Patrick* was a great preacher. He wrote 
much, and well ; and chiefly on the scriptures. He 
was a laborious man in his function, of great strict- 
ness of life; but a little too severe against those who 
differed from him. But that was^ when he thought 
their doctrines struck at the fundamentals of religion. 
He became afterwards more moderate. 

To these I shall add another divine, who, though 
of Oxford, yet, as he was formed by bishop Wilkins, 
so he went into most of their principles ; but went 
far beyond them in learning. 

Lloyd was a great critic in the Greek and Latin 
authors, but chiefly on the scriptures ; of the words 
and phrases of which, he carried the most perfect 
concordance in his memory, and had it the readiest 
about him, of all men that ever I knew. He was 
an exact historian, and the most punctual in chro- 
nology, of all our divines. He had read the most 
books, and with the best judgment, and had made 
the most copious abstracts out of them, of any in 
this age : so that Wilkins used to say, he had the 
most learning in ready cash, of any he ever knew. 
He was so exact in every thing he set about, that 

* Simon Patrick, D. D. SucceMively bishop of Chichester and Ely. 
Bom at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, Sept 8. I6S6. Admitted at Queen's 
colL Cambridge, 1644. Elected fellow, 1648. B. A. 1647. M. A. 1651. 
B. D. 1658., in which year, he accepted the UWng of Battersea, and vacated 
his fellowship. In 1662., rector of St Paul's, Covent-garden. He was one 
of the few who remained in London, during the whole continuance of the 
plague in 1665., in spite of the remonstrances of many friends. He pro- 
ceeded D. D. at Oxford, 166a Prebendary of Westminster, 1672. Dean 
of Peterborough, 1679. Bishop of Chichester, 1689. Bishop of Ely, 1691. 
Died, at Ely, May 31. 1707. 

His writings (rather voluminous and wordy,) were once extremely popu- 
lar ; but his commentaries upon the old testament are still, perhaps, the 
most valuable in the English language. 
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he never gave over any part of study, till he had 
quite mastered it. But, when that was done, he 
went to another subject ; and did not lay out his 
learning, with the diligence with which he laid it 
in. He had many volumes of materials, upon all 
subjects, laid together, in so distinct a method, that 
he could, with very little labour, write on any of 
them. He had more life in his imagination, and a 
truer judgment, than may seem consistent with 
such a laborious course of study. * Yet, much as 
he was set on learning, he never neglected his pas- 
toral care. For several years, he had the greatest 
cure in England, St. Martin's, which he took care 
(^ with an application and diligence, beyond any 
about him ; to whom he was an example, or rather 
a reproach, so few following his example. He was 
d holy, humble, and patient man ; ever ready to do 
good, when he saw a proper opportunity : even his 
love of study, did not divert him from that. He 
did, upon his promotion, find a very worthy succes- 
sor in his cure, Tennison, who carried on, and 
advanced, all those good methods that he had begun, 
in the management of that great cure. He en- 
dowed sehods, set up a public library, and kept 
inany curates to assist him in his indefatigable 
labours among them. He was a very learned man, 
and took much pains to state the notions and prac- 
tices of heathenish idolatry, and so, to fasten that 

* Lord Dartmouth tells a curious anecdote; which would seem to 
impeach the soundness of bp. Lloyd's judgment. It should be recol- 
lected, however, that it took place in the year 1712., when he was above 
eighty-five years of age. See Dr. Routh*8 edit of Burnet i. SS7. Also 
the Biographical Dictionary. It is quite imfair, to take his conversation, 
at this time of decadence, perhi^ of imbecility, as any standard of his 
ordinary judgment 
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charge on the church of Rome. And, Whitehall 
lying within that parish, he stood as in the front of 
the battle, all king James's reign ; and maintained, 
as well as managed, that dangerous post, with great 
courage, and much judgment ; and was held in very 
high esteem for his whole deportment, which w^ 
ever grave and moderate. 

These have been the greatest divines we have 
had, these forty years * : and may we ever have a 
succession of such men, to fill the room of those 
who have already gone off the stage ; and of those, 
who, being now very old, cannot hold their posts 
long. Of these I have writ the more fully, because 
I knew them well, and have lived long in great 
friendship with them ; but most particularly with 
Tillotson and Lloyd. And, as I am sensible I owe 
a great deal of the consideration that has been had 
for me, to my being known to be their friend, so I 
have really learned the best part of what I know 
from them. But I owed them much more on the 
account of those excellent principles and notions, 
of which they were in a particular manner commu- 
nicative to me. This set of men contributed, more 
than can be well imagined, to reform the way of 
preaching; which, among the divines of England 
before them, was over-run with 'pedantry ; a great 
mixture of quotations from' fathers and ancient 
writers, a long opening of a text with a concordance 
of every word in it, and a giving all the different 

* The accuracy of this statement may be fairly questioned. Dr. Routh 
very properly suggests the names, of bp. Pearson, (who was alive within 
thirty years of Burnet's death) ; of Drs. Cave, and South ; and of bps. 
Beveridge, Hooper, and Kidder. The catalogue might be readily in- 
creased. 
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expositions with the grounds of them, and the 
entering into some parts of controversy, and all 
concluding in some, but very short, practical appli* 
cations, according to the subject or the occasion. 
This was both long and heavy, when all was pye^ 
haUedJ^^ fuU of many sayings of different Umgwiges. 
The common style of sermons was either very flat 
and low, or swelled up with rhetoric, to afaUepitch 
of a wrong sublime. The king had little or no lite- 
rature, but true, and good sense; and had got a 
right notion of style; for he was in France at a 
time, when they were much set on reforming their 
language. It soon appeared, that he had a true 
taste. So, this helped to raise the value of these 
men, when the king approved of the style their 
discourses generally ran in ; which was clear, plain, 
and short. They gave a short paraphrase of their 
text, unless where great difficulties required a more 

* Dean Swift, (Routli's' Burnet, L 380.) very needlessly, sneers at this 
epithet : it is, surely, most expressive. Butler uses it ; and, perhaps. Bur. 
net may have copied from him : . . 

' A Babylonish dialect. 
Which learned pedants much afftet ; 
It was a party-coloured dress. 
Of patched and jqfe-bali*d languc^es : 
'Twas English, cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian, heretofore, on satin.' Humbras. 

* C'^toit langage 

Du ton que le pedant affecte, 

Ou de Babel le dialecte ; 

C'^toit un habit d'Arl^quin, 

D'Anglois, de Grec, et de Latin, 

Que de coudre il prenoit la peine 

Comme on coud satin sur ftitaine.* Townlbt. 

How different, from the unaffected, and not over-popular simplicity of 
the great Pocock ! One of whose fHends, passing through Childres, the 
Doctor's living, inquired who was the minister, and how they liked him: 
* Our parson,' was the reply, * is one Mr. Pocock, a plain honest man; 
but, master, he is no latiner.'. . TmelWs Life, 
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miveik to the matter; iD wlddi, dber opened die 
Mttore and reawns of tlnii^ so fiilhr, aod with dott 
MmfJ^taty, that tiiesr bcaren fidt «i iDitzvction of 
aDodwT forty tlm had beeo obferfed oonHDonlr 
heCore* So, thej became very much ftfloved : and 
a «et of the«e men broi^t off the citj, in a great 
meafure^ from the prejudices they had formerly to 
the cbcvch** 



4Mittitf jTMrthful nidm, ttpttiMOj, are 

fa Um f MrMhictkii to thb ▼oiame The 
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•acred wfAum* aJone eacqitfd,) to practirally bwrticiil to hi— rtf,a«BMT 
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The queen continued still to set a great example 
to the whole nation, which shined in all the parts 
of it. She used all possible methods for reforming 
whatever was amiss : she took ladies off from that 
idleness, which not only wasted their time, but 
exposed them to many temptations ; she engaged 
many both to read and to work; she wrought 
many hours a day herself, with her ladies and her 
maids of honour working about her, while one read 
to them all. The female part of the court had been, 
in the former reigns, subject to much censure, and 
there was great cause for it; but she freed her 
court so entirely from all suspicion, that there was 
not so much as a colour for discourses of that sort ; 
she did divide her time so regularly, between her 
closet and business, her work and diversion, that 
every minute seemed to have its proper employ- 
ment : she expressed so deep a sense of religion, 
with so true a regard to it; she had such right 
principles, and just notions; and her deportment 
was so exact, in every part of it, all being natural 
and unconstrained, and animated with due life and 
cheerfulness ; she considered every thing that was 
laid before her so carefully, and gave such due en- 
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couragement to a freedom of speech ; she remem- 
bered every thing so exactly, observing at the same 
time the closest reservedness, yet with an open air 
and frankness * ; she was so candid in all she said, 
and cautious in every promise she made ; and, not- 
withstanding her own great capacity, she expressed 
such a distrust of her own thoughts, and was so 
entirely resigned to the king's judgment, and so 
constantly determined by it, that, when I laid all 
these things together, which I had large oppor- 
tunities to observe, it gave a very pleasant prospect, 
to balance the melancholy view, that rose from the 
ill posture of our afiairs, in all other respects. It 
gave us a very particular joy, when we saw, that 
the person, whose condition seemed to mark her 
out as the defender and perfecter of our reform- 
ation, was such, in all respects, in her public admi- 
nistration, as well as in her private deportment, that 
she seemed well fitted for accomplishing that work, 
for which we thought she was born : but we soon 
saw this hopeful view blasted, and our expectations 
disappointed, in the loss of her. 

When, in her last illness, the archbishop was 
preparing to apprize her of her danger, with some 
address, not to surprize her too much with such 
tidings, she presently apprehended his drifl, but 
showed no fear nor disorder upon it. She said, she 
thanked God she had always carried this in her 
mind, that nothing was to be lefl to the last hour ; 
she had nothing then to do, but to look up to God, 

• * I pensieri [stretti, et il visi sciolto.* See sir H. Wotton'f letter to 
Milton, printed before the mask. Lord Onslow. 
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and submit to his will * ; it went further, indeed, 
than submission ; for she seemed to desire death, 
rather than life ; and she continued, to the last 
moment of her life, in that calm and resigned state. 
She had formerly wrote her mind, in many par- 
ticulars, to the king: and she gave orders to look 
carefully for a small scrutoir that she made use 
of, and to deliver it to the king : and, having dis- 
patched that, she avoided the giving him or herself 
the tenderness which a final parting might have 
raised in them both. She was almost perpetually 
in prayer : the day before she died, she received 
the sacrament, all the bishops who were attending 
being admitted to receive it with her : we were, 
God knows, a sorrowful company; for we were 
losing her who was our chief hope and glory on 
earth. She followed the whole office, repeating it 
after the archbishop : she apprehended, not without 
some concern, that she should not be able to swallow 
the bread, yet it went down easily. When this 
was over, she composed herself solemnly to die; 
she slumbered sometimes, but said she was not 
refreshed by it; and said often, that nothing did 
her good but prayer : she tried once or twice to 
have said somewhat to the king, but was not able 
to go through with it. She ordered the archbishop 
to be reading to her such passages of scripture, as 
might fix her attention, and raise her devotion: 
several cordials were given, but all was ineffectual ; 
she lay silent for some hours ; and some words that 
came from her, showed her thoughts began to 

* This much resemblai the saying of Tillotson, lately cited, p. 507. note. 
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break: in conclusion, she died on the 2Sth of 
December, about one in the morning, in the 
thirty-third year of her age, and in the sixth of 
her reign.* 

* Besides this character, the bishop drew up a separate ' Essay on the 
memory of the late queen ; ' and published it, in the year 1686. From that 
essay, the editor scruples not to extract a short passage, which may serve 
more fully to illustrate one of Mary*s characteristic virtues : . . 

' When her eyes were endangered by reading too much, she firand out 
the amusement of woric And in all those hours that w^e not given to 
better employments, she wrought with her own hands; and that, some- 
times, with so constant a diligence, as if she had been to earn her bread 
by it It was a new sight, to see a queen work so many hours a day. She 
looked on idleness as the great corrupter of human nature : and believed, 
that, if the mind had no employment given it, it would create some of 
the worst sort to itselC And she thought, that any thing that might 
amuse and divert, without leaving a dreg and ill impression behind it, 
ought to All up those vacant hours, that were not claimed by devotion 
or business. Her example soon wrought on, not only those that bekmged 
to her, but the whole town, to follow it : so that it was become as much 
the fashion to work, as it had been formerly to be idle. In this, which 
seemed a nothing, and was turned by some to be the subjlect of raillery, 
a greater step was made, than perhaps every one was aware of, to the 
bettering of the age. While she diverted herself thus with work, she took 
care to give an entertainment to her own mind, as well as to those who 
were admitted to the honour of working with her : one was appointed to 
read to the rest ; the choice Zof authors or su^ects] was suited to the time 
of the day, and to the employment ; some book, or poem, that was lively, 
as well as instructing. 

' Few of her sex, not to say of her rank, gave ever less time to dressing, 
or seemed less curious about it. Those parts of it, which required more 
patience, were not given up entirely to it She read, often, all the while 
herself; and, generally, aloud, that those who served about her, might 
be the better for it. When she was indisposed, another was called to do 
it ; and all was intermixed with such pleasant renflections of her own, that 
the gloss was often better Hked than the text An agreeaUe vivacity 
spread that innocent cheerfulness among all about her, that, whereas, in 
most courts, the hours of strict attendance are the heaviest parts of the 
day, they were, in her*s, the most delightAil of all others. Burnbt. 
Etsay on Q. Mary. 8^-86. 
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A SERMON, 

EccLES. II. 26. 

For God giveth to a man that is good in his sights 
wisdom^ hnowledgsy and Jog* 

When the author of this book, the wisest of men, 
applied his heart to know and to search, to seek 
out wisdom, and the reason (or nature) of things ; 
and summed up the account of all, article by article^ 
one by one, to find out the thread of nature, and 
the plan of its great Author ; though his soul sought 
afler it, yet the riddle was too dark ; he, even he, 
could not discover it. But one man among a 
thousand he did find ; and happy was he, in that 
discovery, if, among all the thousands that he 
knew, he found one counting figure, for so many 
ciphers, which, though they increased the number, 
yet did not swell up the account, but were so many 
nothings, or less and worse than nothing, according 
to his estimate of men and things. 

We have reason rather to think, that, by a thou« 
sand, is to be meant a vast and indefinite number^ 
Otherwise, it must be confessed, that Solomon's 
age was, indeed, a golden one ; if it produced one 
man, to a thousand that carry only the name and 
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figure* but that 'do not answer die end 
eeflencj of their being. The daSaeat d eg r ees and 
rankii of men, with rcJatioo to the inward powers 
and e%ce\\ence§9 it a forprifiiig but melancholy 
obMTvatiom Man J seem, onlj, to hare a media- 
nieal life ; as it there were a moring and spealm^ 
spring within them, eqnallj Toid both c€ reason 
and goodness. The whole race of men, is, fiir so 
many years of life, little better than mcreaai^ 
puppets; many are children to their life's end. 
The soul does, for a large portion of fife, sink 
wholly into the body : the Uobd and the spirits do 
so far subdue and master the mind, as to make 
it think, act, and speak, according to the different 
ferments, that are in the humours of the body; 
and when they cease to play, the soul is able to 
hold its tenure no longer. All these, are strange 
and amazing speculations: and force one to cry 
out, Why did such a perfect Being make sudi 
feeble and imperfect creatures? Wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain? The secret is yet 
more astonishing, when the frowardness, the pride, 
and ill-nuturc, the ignorance, folly, and fury, that 
hang upon their poor flattered creature, are, like- 
wise, brought into the account. He, that by all 
his observations, and increase of knowledge, only 
increnscth sorrow, while he sees that what is 
wanting cannot be numbered, and that which is 
crooked cannot be made straight, is tempted to go 
about, and, with Solomon, to make his heart to 
doHpuir of all the labour, wherein he has tra- 
vailed. 
lUit, us tlierc is a dark side of human nature, so, 
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there is likewise a bright one.* The flights and 
compass of awakened souls is no less amazing. 
The vast crowd of figures, that lie in a very narrow 
comer of the brain ; which a good memory, and a 
lively imagination, can fetch out in good order, and 
with such beauty : . . the strange reaches of the 
mind, in abstracted speculations ; and the amazing 
progress that is made, from some simple truths, 
into theories, that are the admiration, as well as the 
entertainment, of the thinking part of mankind : • . 
the sagacity of apprehenduig, and judging, even at 
the greatest distance ; the elevation that is given to 
sense, and the sensible powers, by the invention of 
instruments ; and, which is above all, the strength 
tliat a few thoughts \ do spread into the mind, by 

* The grounds of hope, to be derived, f^om the correction of former 
erron, and from the inopmate discoveries and inventions of later times, 
have been incomparably urged by lord Bacon, in the Novum Organum, 
Aphor. 94 . . lU. We are at a loss, whether more to admire, the prophetic 
imagination, or the mingled ease and vigour of expression, with which that 
great man gives utterance to thoughts, which, since his day, have been 
but imperfectly realized. But, after all, it is probable, that Mr. Boyle 
anticipated results still greater than it ever entered into the heart of a 
mere philosopher to conceive. See note, at the end of this discourse. 

f * An hour of solitude, passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the 
conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or * subtle bosom bin,' 
will teach us more of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty, 
and form the habit, of reflection, than a year's study in the schools with, 
out them. 

* In a world, the opinions of which are drawn Arom outside shows, many 
things may be paradoxical^ (that is, contrary to the common notion) and 
nevertheless true : nay, paradoxical, becauhe they are true. How should 
it be otherwise, as long as the imagination of the worldling is whoUy oc- 
cupied by turfaces^ while the christian's thoughts are flxed on the m6. 
gtancet that which is and abides ; and which, because it is the substance, 
(Quod Stat subtust that which stands beneath, and, as it were, supports 
the appearance.) the outward senses cannot recognize. Tertullian had 
good reason for bis assertion, that the simplest christian {if indeed a chris- 
Tf an) knows more, than the most accomplished irreligious philosopher.' . . 
Coleridge. Aids for Reflectioa p. 6. 

Y 
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which it is made capable of doing or sufieriDg tli6 
hardest things ; • . the life which they give, and the 
calm which they bring, are all so unaccountable, . . 
that, take all together, a man is a strange huddle of 
light and darkness, of good and evil, and of wisdom 
and folly. The same man, not to mention the dif- 
ference that the several ages of life make upon him, 
feels himself, in some minutes, so different from 
what he is in the other parts of his life, that, as the 
one flies away with him, into the transports of joy^ 
so, the other does no less sink him, into the de- 
pressions of sorrow ; he scarce knows himself, in 
the one, by what he was in the other : upon all 
which, when one considers a man, both within and 
without, he conchides, that he is both wonderfully, 
and also fearfully made : that, in one side of him, 
he is but a little lower than angels ; and in another, 
a little, a very little, higher than beasts. 

But how astonishing soever this speculation, of 
the remedy and contrariety in our composition, 
may be, . . it contributes to raise our esteem the 
higher, of such persons, as seem to have arisen 
above, if not all, yet all the eminent, frailties of 
human nature : that have used their bodies, onl}' 
as engines and instruments, to their minds, without 
any other care about them, but to keep them in 
good case, fit for the uses they put them to ; that 
have brought their souls to a purity, which can 
scarce appear credible, to those who do not imagine 
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that to be possible to another, which is ^ out of 
their own reach ; and whose lives have shined, in a 
course of many years, with no more alloy nor 
mixture, than what just served to show, that they 
were of the same human nature with others, who 
have lived in a constant contempt of wealth, plea* 
sure, or the greatness of this world ; whose minds 
have been in as constant a pursuit of knowledge, in 
all the several ways in which they could trace it ; 
who have added new regions of their own dis- 
coveries, and that, in a vast variety, to all that they 
had found made before them ; who have directed 
all their inquiries into nature, to the honour of its 
great Maker ; and have joined two things, that, 
how much soever they may seem related, yet have 
been found so seldom together, that the world has 
been tempted to think them inconsistent, • . a con- 
stant looking into nature, and yet a more constant 
study of religion, and a directing and improving of 
the one by the other*: and who, to a depth of 
knowledge, which often makes men morose ; and to 
a height of piety, which too oflen makes them 

* * But the greatest error of all the rest,' says lord Bacon, ' is the mis. 
taking, or misplacing, of the last or farthest end of knowledge : for mot 
have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes, upon a 
natural curiosity, and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes, to entertain their 
minds, with variety and delight ; sometimes, for ornament and reputation ; 
and sometimes, to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and 
most times, for lucre and profession ; and seldom, sincerely to give a 
true'account.of their gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men : as if 
there were sought in knowledge, a couch, whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit; or a tarasse, for a wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down, with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state, for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground, for strife and 
contention ; or a shop, for profit or sale ; and not, a rich storehouse, for 
the glory cf the Creator, and the relUf of marCs estate.* . . Lord Bacox. 
Jdvancement o/Learnittg. Works, ii. 51. 
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To ftuch a maiit the characten gireii in die words 
iti' my text do truly agree. That Godgirecfa to him 
tiiat w gfjod in bin sight, tpwdbaiyiaBwribrfyr, wBdjojf- 
'ilm text that i» here before os, does so ^mee to 
till* tliat f have read, and the application will be so 
easy, tliat it will be almost needlessy after I hare a 
little opened it. 

A man that is good in the sight cf Gody is a dia- 
racter o^ great extent. Goodness is the probity 
and purity of the mind ; showing itself in a course 
of Kedatc tranquillity, of a contented state of life, 
and of virtuous and generous actions. A good 
man, is one that considers what are the best prin- 
ciples of his nature, and the highest powers of his 
soul ; and what arc the greatest and the best things, 
tlmt they are capable of; and that, likewise, observes 
what are the disorders and depressions, the inward 
dlNcases and miseries, which tend, really, to lessen 
and to corrupt him ; and that, therefore intends, to 
l)(* the; purest, the wisest, and the noblest creature, 
thiit hiM nature can carry him to be ; that renders 
hiii)H(*ir, UM cloun and innocent, as free from designs 
and paHHions, as much above appetite and pleasure, 
and ill! that sinks the soul deeper into the body ; 
that is, as tender and compassionate, as gentle and 
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good natured, as he can possibly make himself to 
be. This, is the good man in my text ; that rises, 
as much as he can, above his body, and above this 
world ; above his senses, and the impressions that 
sensible objects make upon him : that thinks the 
greatest, and best thing, he can do, is, to awaken 
and improve the seeds and capacities to virtue and 
knowledge, that are in his nature : to raise those, 
to the noblest objects, to put them in the rightest 
method, and to keep them ever in tune and temper: 
and that, with relation to the rest of mankind, con- 
siders himself as a citizen of the whole world, and 
as a piece of human nature : that enters into the 
concerns of as many persons as come within his 
sphere, without the narrowness or partiality of 
meaner regards : that thinks he ought to extend his; 
care and kindness, as far as his capacity can go ; 
that stretches the instances of this to the utmost 
corner of the earth, if occasion is given for it ; and 
that intends to make mankind the better, the wiser, 
and the happier for him, in the succeeding, as well 
as in the present generation. 

This is the truly good man in God's sight : who 
does not act a part, or put on a mask ; who is not, 
for some time, in a constraint, till the design is 
compassed, for which he put himself under that 
force ; but is truly, and uniformly good, and is 
really a better man in secret, than even he appears 
to be ; since all his designs and projects, are worthy 
and great : and nature, accidents, and surprises may 
be, sometimes, too quick and too hard for him ; yet, 
these cannot reach his heart, nor change the settled 
measures of his life ; which are all pure and noble. 

y 3 
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And though the errors of this good man's conduct^ 
may, in some things, give advantage to bad men, 
who are always severe censurers ; yet, his unspeak- 
able comfort is, that he can make his secret appeals 
to God, who knows the whole of his hearty as well as 
the whole of his life ; and, though here and there, 
things may be found that look not quite so well» 
and that do, indeed, appear worst of all to himself, 
who reflects the oflenest, and thinks the most 
heinously of them, . . yet, by measuring infinite 
goodness with his own proportion of it, and by 
finding, that he can, very gently, pass over many and 
great defects, in one whose principles and designs 
seem to be all pure and good, he, from that, con- 
cludes, that those allowances must be yet infinitely 
greater, where the goodness is infinite ; so, being 
assured within himself^ that his vitals, his inward 
principles, and the scheme and course of his life, are 
-good, he, from thence, raises an humble confidence 
in himself, which, though it does not, as, indeed, it 
ought not, free him from having still low thoughts 
of himself, yet it delivers him from all dispiriting 
fear and sorrow, and gives him a firm confidence in 
the love and goodness of God ; out of which, he 
will of^en feel an incredible source of satisfaction 
and joy, springing up in his mind. A man, who is 
thus good in the ^ight of God, has, as one may 
truly think, happiness enough within himself. But 
this is not all his reward ; nor is it all turned over, 
into a reversion. We have, here, a fair particular 
given us, l^y one, that dealt as much, both in wis- 
dom and folly, as ever man did ; who ran the whole 
compass of ple8^ure> \>\x^m^«>% ^sv^ \^^xivui^^ irith 
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the freest range, and in the greatest variety ; and 
who, by many repeated experiments, knew the 
strong and the weak sides of things ; he then, who 
had found the vanity, the labour, the sore travail, 
and the vexation of spirit, that was in all other 
things ; the many disappointments that were given 
by them, and the painful reflections that did arise 
out of them, so sensibly, that they made him hate 
life, for the sake of all the labour that belonged to 
it ; and even to make his heart despair, of all the 
travail he had undergone^ . . he gives us, in these 
words, another view of the effect of true goodness, 
and of the happy consequences that follow it. 

The first of these, is wisdom : not the art of 
craft and dissimulation, the cunning of deceiving or 
undermining others ; not only the views that some 
men may have, of the springs of human nature, 
and the art of turning these ; which is, indeed, a 
nobler scene of wisdom, by which societies are 
conducted and maintained. But the chief acts and 
instances of true wisdom, are, at once, to form right 
judgments of all things ; of their value, and of 
their solidity ; to form great and noble thoughts of 
God, and just and proper ones of ourselves; to 
know what is the true good and happiness of man- 
kind, which makes societies safe, and nations 
flourish. This is solid wisdom ; that is not misled 
by false appearances, nor imposed on by vuJgar 
opinions. This was the wisdom, that first brought 
men together, that tamed and corrected their na- 
tures, and established all the art and good govern- 
ment that was once in the world ; but which has been 
almost totally defaced, by the acU oi x^^^esc^ ^0\\ 
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ciiirj iK -mmitrrnd^ WiadBK sms life to lum that 
!feuh. i: : » bcctsr fitua itimetiL . amd better tfaaa' 
weas^yoA dc war : at &. nx aoe wdL the image of 
God, and tae excsiLeBCT af bhb. It is here called, 
iLe ziit at* God. The seed of it i» laid in our na- 
tore; bos dise noit be a pmper dispontioD of 
bodr. a Hsbt aigave of bnizL. and a ihie temper of 
blood, to ei^re it scope and materiak. These must, 
alio, be ooitfraticd. br an exact education : so that, 
vben aH these thines are laid together, it is plain, 
in bov manj respects, wisdom cooms from God. 
There are« also, paiticular happr flights, and bright 
minutes, which open to men great landscapes, and 
give them a fuller prospect of thii^s, whidi dp 
often arise out of no previous meditations, or chain 
of tluNiglit * ; and these are flashes of light, from 
its eternal source, which do often break in upon pure 
minds. Thej are not enthusiasms, nor extravs^ant 
pretensions ; but true views of things, which ap- 
pear so plain and simple, that, when they come to 
be examined, it may be justly thought, that any one 
could have fidlen upon them; and the simplest, are 
always the likest to be the truest. In short, a pure 

* ' Sf^ringingf and gUmce« of the heart,* as an cJd dirine beautiltally 
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mind is, both, better prepared for an enlightening 
from above, and more capable of receiving it * ; the 
natural strength of mind is awakened, as well as 
recollected; false biasses are removed; and, let 
profane minds laugh at it as much as they please, 
there is a secret commerce between God, and the 
souls of good men; they feel the influence of 
heaven, and become both the wiser and the better 
for them ; their thoughts become nobler, as well as 
freer ; and no man is of so low a composition, but 
that, with a great deal of goodness, and a due mea- 
sure of application, he may become more capable 
of these, than any other, that is on the same level 
with him as to his natural powers, could ever grow 
to be, if corrupted with vice and defilement, f 

* * So dear to heaven is saintly Chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lacky her. 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt : 
And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
nil oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape. 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it, by degrees, to the soul's essence. 
Till all be made immortal.* CoMua. 

f ' There is a secret, but most certain truth, that highly improveth that 
wisdom, which the fear of the Lord bringeth, and that is this : That those 
who truly fear God, have a secret guidance, from a higher wisdom, than 
what is barely human ; namely, by the spirit of truth and wisdom, that 
doth really and truly, but secretly, prevent and direct them. And let no 
man think that this is a piece of fanaticism. Any man, that, sincerely 
and truly, fears Almighty God, relies upon him, calls upon him for bis 
guidance and direction, hath it, as really, as the son hath the counsel and 
direction of his £ither. And, though the voice be not audible, nor the 
direction always perceptible to sense, yet, it is equally as real, as if a zaati 
heard the voice saying, Tki* is the way, toalkm U.* Sir M. Halb. Works, 
ii. 31. 

' The air doth not more naturally yield to our attractimi in res^lraitUm^ 
or insinuate itself into thoie s(>ace8 that ax« leoeplvveoiXV^ >i2Ck»i>^<&'Uv«VoA 
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him^ arid tfiese draw after them 
wr^ tfften fnade, before eren those who 
were either aware^ or in expectadon, of them : theses 
by an endleiw chain, are still pointing at, or leadiii^ 
into^ further discoveries. In all these, a man feds as 
sensibly, and distinguishes as plainly, an improre- 
ment of the strength and compass of his powers, 
from the feebleness which ignorance and sloth brii^ 
upon them, as a man in healdi of body, can dis- 
tinguiffti between the life and strength which ac- 
company it, and the flatness and languidness that 
diNCOMCM bring with them. This enlarges a man's 
emf/ire over the creation, and makes it more entirely 
subJL'ct to him, by the engines it invents to subdue 
and nmrmgo it, by the dissections in which it is more 
opened to his view, and by the observation of what 
IN pr()fitul)le or hurtful in every part of it ; from 
which) he is led to correct the one, and exalt the 
otlicr. Hi is leads him into the knowledge of the 
hidden virtues, that are in plants and minerals ; this 
teaches him to purify these, from the alloys that 
ore) wrnppcd about them, and to improve them by 
other mixtures. In a word, this lets a man into the 
mystorios of nature ; it gives him, both, the keys 
tluit opon it, and a thread, that will lead him fur- 
fluT, than he durst promise himself at first. We 
can oasily apprehend the surprising joy of one bom 
blind, that, aflcr many years of darkness, should be 
blessed with sight ; and tlie leaps and life of thou^it, 
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that such a one should fee], upon so ravishing a 
change*: so, the new regions, into which a true 
son of knowledge enters ; the new subjects, and 
the various shapes of them, that do daily present 
themselves to him, give his mind a flight, a raised- 
ness, and a refined joy, that is of another nature, 
than all the sofl and bewitching pleasures of sense. 
And, though the highest reaches of knowledge, do, 
more clearly, discover the weakness of our short- 
sighted powers, and show us difficulties that gave us 
no pain before, because we did not apprehend them ; 
so that, in this respect, < he that increases knowledge, 
increases sorrow'; yet, it is a real pleasure to a searcher 
after truth, to be undeceived, to see how far he can 
go, and where he must make his stops.f It is true, he 

* * Much labour has been bestowed, to investigate, both from reasoning 
it priori^ and trora experimmt, what might be the primary efibcts, of light 
and luminous objects, upon such as have been born blind, or early de- 
prived of sight, if, at a maturer period, they should instantly recover their 
visual powers. But, upon this topic, Uiere is much reason to fear, that 
nothing satisfactory has yet been said. The fallacy of hypothesis and con- 
jecture, when formed, d, priori^ with respect to any organ of corporeal 
sensation, and its proper object, is too obvious to demand illustration. But, 
from the nature of the eye, and the medium of its perception, to attempt 
an investigation of the various and multiform phenomena of vision, or 
even the varieties, of which every particular phenomenon is susceptible, 
according as the circumstances of its appearance are diversified, would be 
a project worthy of philosophy in a delirium. Nay, even the discoveries 
ivhich are said to accrue from experiment, may still be held as extremely 
doubtful and suspicious ; because, in these experiments, it does not appear 
to have been ascertained, that the organs to which visible objects were 
presented, immediately after chirurgical operations, could he in a proper 
state to perceive them. Yet, after all, it is extremely probable, that figure, 
distance, and magnitude, are not immediate objects of ocular soisatiou, but 
acquired and adjusted, by long and reiterated experience.*. . Encyd, Brit. 
Article Blind. 

Burnet's illustration, though it may not be philosophically just, is, not 
only, extremely beautiful, but may be hypotheUcaUy assumed, as the basis 
of important and unquestionable spiritual truth. 

t * As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise ignorance, in not 
prying into God's ark, not inquiring into things not revealed. I would 
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finds he csamct co mp a w iD dud he hadi prapoBed 
to binttdf ; jet, he is both in Tiew of it, amd in the 
waj to it ; where he finds so nnn j noble entertain- 
ments, that, though he cannot find out the whole 
work of God, whidi the preadier tdls us, that 
* though a wise man thinks he maj know it, jet, 
even he, shall not be able to find it out;' jet, he 
has this real satis&ction in himself that he has 
greater notions, nobler views, and finer apprehen- 
sions, than he could have ever fidlen upon, in anj 
other method of life. 

This knowledge, though it maj seem to be merdj 
the effect of thought, of labour, and industrj, jet, 
it is reallj the gift of God. The capacitj of our 
powers, and the disposition of our minds, are, in a 
great measure, bom with us ; the circumstances 
and accidents of our lives depend so immediatelj 
upon providence, that, in all these respects, know- 
ledge comes, at least in the preparations to it, from 
God : there are, also, manj happj openings of 
thought, which arise within the minds of the 
searchers afler it, to which thej did not lead them- 
selves bj any previous inferences, or by the com- 
paring of things together. That, which the lan- 
guage of the world calls chance^ kappy accidents, 
or GOOD-STARS *", but which is, according to a 

fain know all that I need, and all that I may : I leave God's secrets to 
HTMSRLF. It is happy for ine» that God makes me of his court, though 
not of hit council.* Bishop Hall. vi. 4. 1808. 

* The concealment which the Divinb Being has, in various respects, 
thrown over his ways, works, and word, tends to glorify him, as St is the 
Inevitable reiitilt of his being God.' . . Robert Hall. vL 52. 

* Thin, in bishop Burnet's day, when judicial astrology was still studied 
and puritued, was, by no means, an unusual phrase. A writer would now 
stibititntu good'/ortune : but, unquestionably, Burnet has 8upi4ied the 
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more sanctified dialect, providence, has brought 
many wonderful secrets, by unlooked for hits, to 
the knowledge of men. The use of the loadstone, 
and the extent of sight by telescopes, besides a vast 
variety of other things that might be named, were, 
indeed, the immediate gifts of God, to those who 
first fell upon them ; and the profoundest inquirers 
into the greatest mysteries of nature, have [owned,] 
and still do own this, in so particular a manner, 
that they affirm, that things, that, in some hands, 
and at some times, are successful almost to a 
prodigy, when managed by others with all possible 
exactness, do fail in the effects of them, so totally, 
that the difference can be resolved into nothing, but 
a secret direction and blessing of Providence. 

The third gitt that God bestows on the good 
man, is joy. And how can it be otherwise, but that 
a good, a wise, and knowing man, should rejoice, 
both in God, and himself; in observing the works 
and ways of God, and in feeling the testimony of 
a good conscience within himself? He is happy, 
in the situation of his own mind; which he po8« 
Besses, in a calm contented evenness of spirit. He 



only adequate corrective, in the term protidencb : ' For happinettt in it» 
proper sense, is but the continuity and sum-total of the pleasure, which it 
allotted or happens to a man ; and hence, by the Greeks called ibrvxtmt 
i.e. good-ftapi or, more religiously, it>daM/M»/«, Le. patourablb providbncb/ 
CUeridge. 

There is a striking coincidence both of thought and of expression, in the 
2fotntm Organum of lord Bacon, Aphor. xciiL : . . 

* Prihcjpium autem sumendum a Deo : hoc nimirilm quod agitur, propter 
cxcellentem in ipso boni naturam, manifest^ a Deo esse ; qui auctor boni, 
eC pater luminum est. In operationibus autem divinis, initia qiueque 
tenuisfiima exitum certb trahunt Atque quod de spiritualibus dictum est, 
RBONUM Dei non venit cum OB8BRVATIONB, . . id, etUm, in omni mi^ore 
opere proviobntls divin£ evenire reperitur, ut omnia, sine strepitu et 
sonitu, placide labantur ; atque res p\ank agatur, priusquam homines earn 
Bgi putent, aut advertant* . . Works, torn. ix. pag. S49. 
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the discoveries he has made, and perhaps too nicely 
jealous of the honour of having done those services 
to the world, . . even this, which is the chief, and 
most observed defect, that is much magnified by 
the ill-natured censures of great men, who must 
fix on it, because they can find nothing else ; yet, 
I say, even this shows the fulness of joy, which 
wisdom and knowledge bring to good minds ; they 
give them so sensible a pleasure, that it cannot be 
at all times governed ; and, if it break out, in any 
time, in less decent instances, yet, certainly^ those 
who have deserved so highly of the age in which 
they have lived, and who have been the instru- 
ments of so much good to the world, receive a very 
unworthy return, if the great services they have 
done mankind do not cover any little imperfection ; 
especially, when that is all the allay that can be 
found in them, and the only instance of human 
frailty that has appeared in them. But, if the joy 
that wisdom and knowledge give, is of so pure and 
so sublime a nature, there is yet another occasion- 
for joy, that far exceeds this : it arises, from their 
integrity and goodness ; which receives a vast ac- 
cession from this, that it is in the sight of God, 
seen and observed by him, who accepts of it now, 
and will in due time reward it. The terror of mind, 
and the confusion of face, that follow bad actions, 
and the calm of thought, and cheerfulness of look, 
that follow good ones, are such infallible indications 
of the suitableness, or unsuitableness, that is in 
these things to our natures, that all the contempt 
with which libertines may treat the argument, will 

never be able to overcome and alter the plain and 

z 
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simple sense that mankind agrees in, upon this 
head. A good man finds, that he is acting accord- 
ing to his nature, and to the best principles in it ; 
that he is living to some good end ; that he is an 
useful piece of the world, and is a means of making, 
both himself, and others, wiser and happier, greater 
and better. These things give him a solid and 
lasting joy : and, when he dares appeal to that (rod, 
to whom he desires chiefly to approve himself, who 
knows his integrity, and sees how thoroughly good 
he is even in his seer e test thoughts and intentions, 
he does, upon that, feel a joy within himself, that 
carries him through all the difficulties of life ; and 
makes most accidents that happen to him, pleasant, 
and all the rest, supportable. He believes, he is in 
the favour of God ; he hopes, he has some title to 
it, from the promises of God to him, and his grace 
in him. He can see clouds gather about him, and 
threaten a storm; and, though he may be in cir- 
cumstances that render him very unfit to suffer 
much hardship, yet, he can endure, and bear all 
things, because he believes all God*s promises. 
He may, sometimes, from the severe sense he has 
of his duty, be too hard, and even unjust to himself; 
and the seriousness of his temper, may give some 
harsher thoughts too great an occasion to raise dis- 
quiet within him : but, when he takes a full view, 
of the infinite goodness of God, of the extent of his 
mercy, and of the riches of his grace, he is forced 
to throw out any of those impressions, which me- 
lancholy may be able to make upon him : and even 
those, when reflected on in a truer light, though 
they might have a \\U\^ mteiiu^ted his joy, yet 
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tend to increase it, when^ by them, he perceives 
the true strictness of principles that governs him ; 
which makes him tender of every things that might 
seem to make the least breach upon his purity aind 
holiness, even in the smallest matters, 

I will go no further, upon my text ; nor will I 
enter upon the reverse of it, that is in the following 
words, * but to the sinner he giveth travail, to 
gather and to heap up, that he may give to him 
that is good before God.' These I leave to your 
observation: they are too foreign to my subject, 
to be spoken of upon this occasion, that leads me 
now to the melancholy part of this sad solemnity. 

I confess, I enter upon it, with the just appre^ 
hensions, that it ought to raise in me. I know, I 
ought here to raise my style a little, and to triumph 
upon the honour that belongs to religion and virtue, 
and that appeared, so eminently, in a life which 
may be considered as a pattern of living; and a 
pattern so perfect, that it will, perhaps, seem a 
little too far out of sight, too much above their 
hopes, and, by consequence, above the endeavours 
of any, that might pretend to draw after such an 
original : which must ever be reckoned amongst 
the master-pieces, even of that Grand Hand that 
made it. I might here challenge the whole tribe 
of libertines, to come, and view the usefulness, a? 
well as the excellence, of the christian religion, in 
a life that was entirely dedicated to it, . . and see 
what they can object. I ought to call on all, that 
were so happy as to know him well, to observe his 
temper and course of life : and charge them, to sum 
up and lay together the many great aivd %v^^^ 

7. 2 
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things they saw in him ; and^ fiom dience, to re- 
member alwajSy to how vast a suUimity the diris- 
tian religion can raise a mind that does but 
thoroughly believe it, and is entirely governed by 
it. I might here, also, call up the multitudesy the 
vast multitudes, of those who have been made both 
the wiser and the easier, the better and the 
happier, by his means. But, that I mi^t do all 
this, with the more advantage, I ought to brii^ at 
once, into my memory, the many happy hours, that, 
in a course of nine and twenty years' conversatioD, 
have fallen to my own share ; which were very 
frequent and free, for above half that time: that 
have, so often, both humbled and raised me by 
seeing how exalted he was, and, in that, feeling 
more sensibly my own nothing and depression ; and 
which have always edified, and never once, nor in 
any one thing, been uneasy to me. When I re- 
member, how much I saw in him, and learned, or 
at least might have learned from him ; when I 
reflect on the gravity of his very appearance, the 
elevation of his thoughts and discourses, the mo- 
desty of his temper, and the humility of his whole 
deportment, which might have served, to have 
forced the best thoughts, even upon the worst 
minds, . . when, I say, I bring all this together into 
my mind, as I form upon it too bright an idea, to 
be easily received by such as did not know him, so, 
I am very sensible, that I cannot raise it, equal to 
the thoughts of such as did^* I know the limits, 
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* * There is a sort of God's dear servants, who walk in perfectness, who 
* perfect holiness in the fear of God ; ' and they have a degree of charity 
and divine knowledge, more than we can discourse of, and more certain 
than the demonstrations of geometry, brighter than the sun, and indefident 
as the light of heaven. These are the A-iends of God ; and they best know 
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that custom gives to discourses of this kiod ; and 
the hard censures which commonly follow them: 
these will not suffer me to say all I think, as I 
perceive, I cannot bring out into distinct thou^ts 
all that, of which I have the imperfect hints, and 
ruder draughts, in my mind ; which cannot think 
equal to a subject, so far above my own level. I 
shall now, therefore, show him only in a per- 
spective ; and give a general, a very general, view 
of him : reserving, to more leisure, and better op- 
portunities, a farther and fuller account of him. 
I will be content, at present, to say but a little of 
him ; but that little will be so very much, that I 
must expect, that those, who do never intend to 
imitate any part of it, will be displeased with it alL 
I am resolved to use great reserves ; and to manage 
a tenderness, which, how much soever it may melt 
me, shall not carry me beyond the strictest mea- 
sures; and I will study to keep as much within 
bounds, as he lived beyond them. 

I will say nothing of the stem from which he 
sprang ; that watered garden, watered with the 
blessings, and dew of heaven, as well as fed with 
the best portions of this life ; that has produced so 
many noble plants, and has stocked the most 
families in these kingdoms, of any in our age : 
which has so signally felt the effects of their 
humble and christian motto, God's providence is 
MY INHERITANCE.* He was the (mly brother of 

God's mind : and they only that are io, know bow much such men do know.* 
Jeremy Tatlob : Fia intelligentue. 

* * To make our reliance upon providence both ihous and rational, we 
should, in every great enterprise we take in hand, prepare all things, with 

z 3 
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five, that had none of these titles that sound high 
in the world : but he procured one to himself, 
which, without derogating from the dignity of kings, 
must be acknowledged to be beyond their pre- 
rogative. He had a great and noble fortune ; but 
it was chiefly so to him, because he had a great 
and noble mind, to employ it to the best uses. He 
began early to show both a probity, and a capacity, 
that promised great things : and he passed through 
the youthful parts of life, with so little of the youth 
in him, that, in his travels, while he was very 
young, and wholly the master of himself, he seemed 
to be out of the reach of the disorders of that age, 
and those countries through which he had passed.* 
He had a modesty and purity, laid so deep in his 
nature, that those who knew him the earliest, have 
oflen told me, that, even then, nature seemed en- 
tirely sanctified in him. His piety received a vast 
increase, as he often owned to me, from his ac- 
quaintance with the great primate of Ireland, the 
never-enough admired Usher ; who, as he was, very 



that care, diligence, and activity, as if there were no such thing as provi. 
dence for us to depend upon : and again, when we have done all this, we 
should as wholly and humbly rely upon it, as if we had made no such 
preparations at all And this is a rule of practice, which will never fkil ; 
or shame any, who shall venture all that they have or are upon it : for, as 
a man, by exerting his utmost force in any action or business, has all that 
human strength can do for him therein ; so, in the next plaoe, by quitting 
his confidence in the same, and placing it only in God, he is sure of all 
that OMNIPOTBNCB CAN DO IN HIS BEHALF.* . . SouTH. iv. 27. quoted by 
Soumr, CoUoq. I 370. 
,♦ Hi fllit» and several other particulars, the spirit of Boyle, and that of 
) on their travels, seem to have borne a close resemblance. 
* a certain serenity of mind ; a mind not condescending to 
Great, and irreconcileable diflTerences of character there 
were : the most remarkable is, that the philosopher indi- 
what the poet lamentably wanted, true BUMiLmr op 
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particularly, the friend of the whole family, so, 
seeing such seed and beginnings in him, studied 
to cultivate them with due care.* He set him, 
chiefly, to the study of the scriptures, in their ori- 
ginal languages ; which he followed, in a course of 
many years, with so great exactness, that he could 
have quoted all remarkable passages, very readily, 
in Hebrew : and he read the new testament so 
diligently in the Greek, that there never occurred 
to me an occasion to mention any one passage in 
it, that he did not readily repeat, in that language. 
The use of this, he continued to the last ; for he 
could read it with other men's eyes : but the weak- 
ness of his sight forced him to disuse the other ; 
since he had none about him, that could read it to 
him. He had studied the scriptures to so good 
purpose, and with so critical a strictness, that few 
men, whose profession oblige them chiefly to that 
«ort of learning, have gone beyond him in it ; and 
he had so great a regard to that sacred book, that 
if any one, in discourse, had dropped any thmg, 
that gave him a clearer view of any passage in it, 
he received it with great pleasure, he examined it 
accurately, and, if it was not uneasy to him that 
offered it, he desired to have it in writing. f He 

* If the secrets of all regenerate hearts could be laid open, we should, 
doubtless, Wew, with a mixture of astonishment and gratitude, the quan. 
tity of benefit which has been, and which is, efl%cted in the world, by the 
familiar converse, and even by the silent looks, of truly good men. 

f * After I had almost learned, by rote, an Hebrew grammar, to improve 
myself in scripture-criticism, I, not over^heaply, purchased divers private 
conferences, with one of their skilAillest doctors ; of whom I received 
few lessons, that cost me not twenty miles riding; at a time when I was 
In physic, and my health very unsettled. 

For my part, that reflect often on David's generosity, who would not 
ofPsr, as a sacrifloe to the Lord bis God, that which cost him nothing, I 

Z 4 
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h^ efae i jn ufiwiat t ¥eiwi<iM far the peat God 
iif h€9rea and carthr ^^ I have ever olaervied ia 
smj pcnotL. T!ie ▼nj niT cf God, mas nefer 
— ntiBntfd bj faiBr witFwt a paoMw aad a Tisible 
mnp m liift ^Hciwne; ii wUdb, out dbat knew lum 
■MMt psrticiiiarlj abore twen^ jreais*, lias told me, 
tittK he was so exact, that he does not remembery 
to hare obserred kiai ooce to fiul m it. 

He was aust GOBstaot and serioos^ in his secret 
addresses to God; and^indeedr it appeared to those 
who conrened nMWt with him^ m his inquiries into 




preterwed if Dr. Birck. Wocks, L nfiz. 

'I OK tibe acnpcnre^ not as an araenal, lobe m at ted to^ oaly for . 
and wcapoiM, to defend tb'm paitj, or deieat its infiii : Int, as a matcfa- 
lew ten^le^ vbcte 1 delist to be ; to nB il windate tbe beamy, tbe sym. 
nwtvy, and tbe nMgnificm cc, of tbe stmctnre ; and to inoe aj e my ame, 
and caxileBiy demotion, to tbe Deity there la e ad ie d and.adorcd.*. . Botle. 
Works, ii 277. 

'Tbeicri|itareisfikeafire,tfaat Mrrcs moat men, but to warm, and 
dry tbe^nei1re^ and drcH tbeir meat ; but Mrres die ckillal cfaymis^ to 
dmir qmntCMenoes, and make extract*.* . . Ibid, pi 96B. 

' As tiwen are mid to run to tbe aea, tboogfa, oftentimeB, the inteipoo. 
tion of land, or ruing grounds, or other obstades, force them to sodi wind- 
faig meaoden, that tbey seem to retreat firom the ocean they tend to ; to 
which, oerertheleas, with increased streams, toey aftowards bend 9gnn 
their intermitted coune, having watered and fertilised, by their passage, 
the grounds, through which they seemed to wander ; so tite apostle [Saint 
Paul], though he direct his course to his main scope, may, not only with, 
out declining it, but, in order to it, seem, for a whUe, to abandon it, . . by 
fetching a compass, to answer some obvious, or anticipate some tadt objec 
tion, . . and, afterwards, more prosperously, resume his former consider, 
sttons, now strengthened by the defeat of the interposing scruples : having^ 
tbe bye, happily illustrated and enriched those subjects, which his 
excursions led him occarionaOy to handle.* . . Ibid. p. S71. 

i WHOLB OF THIS PEOrOUND RBASONING, BMINBNTLT APPLIBS TO nB 

or Dinm psotidbncb, m tbb aoTSBNMENT of thb woua. , 
- Peter Petk. See B<rch*t Ltfe. 'Wwfltt^V cax^\>2k. 
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nature, that his main design in that, (on which, as 
he had his own eye most constantly, so, he took 
care to put others often in mind of it,) was to raise, 
in himself and others, vaster thoughts of the great- 
ness and glory, and of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. This was so deep in his thoughts, that he 
concludes the article of his will, which relates to 
that illustrious body the Royal Society, in these 
words : . . ^ Wishing them, also, a happy success, in 
their laudable attempts, to discover the true nature 
of the works of God ; and praying, that they, and 
all other searchers into physical truths, may cor- 
dially refer their attainments, to the glory of the 
great Author of nature, and to the comfort of man- 
kind.' As he was a very devout worshipper of 
God, so, he was a no less devout christian. He 
had possessed himself with such an amiable view 
of that holy religion, separated from either super- 
stitious practices, or the sourness of parties, that, 
as he was fully persuaded of the truth of it, and, 
indeed, wholly possessed with it, so, he rejoiced in 
every discovery that nature furnished him with, to 
illustrate it, or to take off the objections against 
any part of it. He always considered it, as a 
system of truths, which ought to purify the hearts, 
and govern the lives, of those who profess it * : he 

* * Religion has alwajrs the same beneficial influence on the mind. In 
youth, in health, and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude, and 
sublime love ; and purifies, at the same time that it exalts : but it is in 
misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its eflfbcts are roost truly and bene, 
ficially felt ; when submission in faith, and humble trust in the divine will, 
Arom duties become pleasures, undecaying sources of consolation ; then, 
it creates powers which were believed to have been extinct, and gives a 
AneshnesB to the mind, which was supposed to have passed a^ire.'^ <Qit «<««t^ 
but which is now renovated as an immortal bope*, lC^«a«*V(.N& S)ck&'^\»B»*> 
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loved no practice, that seemed to lessen that; nor 
any nicety, that occasioned divisions amongst chris- 
tians. He thought, pure and disinterested chris-^ 
tianity was so bright, and so glorious a thing, that 
he was much troubled, at the disputes and divisions 
which had arisen, about some lesser matters ; while 
the greatest, and the most important, as well as the 
most universally acknowledged truths, were, by all 
sides, almost as generally neglected as they were 
confessed. He had, therefore, designed, though 
some accidents did, upon great considerations, 
divert him from settling it during his life, but not 
from ordering it by his will, that a liberal provision 
should be made, for one, who should, in a very few 
well«digested sermons, every year, set forth the 
truth of the christian religion in gaieral, without 
descending to the subdivisions amongst christians ; 
and who should be changed every third year, that 
so, this noble study and employment might pass 
through many hands, by which means, many might 
become masters of the argument. He was at the 
charge of the translation, and impression, of the 
new testament into the Malayan language, which 
he sent over all the east Indies. He gave a noble 



guiding the wave-tost mariner to his home, as the calm and beautiftil 
still basing or fiords, surrounded by tranquil meadows and groves, to the 
Norwegian pilot, escaping from a heavy storm in the north sea, or as the 
green and dewy spot gushing with fountains, to the exhausted and thirsty 
traveller, in the midst of the desert Its influence outlives all earthly 
enjoyments, and becomes stronger as the organs decay, and the frame 
dissolves ; it appears as that evening.star of light in the horiion of lifb, 
which, we are sure, is to become, in another season, a morning-star j and 
it throws its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death ! * Sie 
HvMPHRY Davy. Coiisolatiom in travel. Golden words : becoming «Th» 
last days of a philoaopheTV 
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reward to him that translated Grotius's incompar- 
able book, of the truth of the christian religion, into 
Arabic ; and was at the charge of a whole impres- 
sion, which he took care to order to be scattered, 
in all the countries where that language is under- 
stood. He was resolved, to have carried on the 
impression of the new testament, in the Turkish 
language ; but the company thought it became 
them, to be the doers of it, and so, suffered him, 
only, to give a large share towards it. He was at 
700/. charge, in the edition of the Irish bible, which 
he ordered to be distributed in Ireland; and he 
contributed liberally, both to the impressions of the 
Welsh bible, and of the Irish* bible for Scotland. 
He gave, during his life, 300/. to advance the design 
of propagating the christian religion in America; 
and, as soon as he heard the east India company 
were entertaining propositions for the like design in 
the east, he presently sent 100/., for a beginning 
and an example ; but intended to carry it much fur- 
ther, when it should be set on foot to purpose. 
Thus, was his zeal lively and effectual, in the greatest 
and truest concerns of religion ; but he avoided to 
enter far. into the unhappy breaches, that have so 
long weakened, as well as distracted Christianity f 
any otherwise, than to have a great Aversion to all 
those opinions and practices, that seemed to him to 

• Or Erse. 

f ' I must confess, it would be extremely my satisfaction, if I could 
see, by God's blessing, your pious endeavours, of twisting our froward 
parties into a moderate and satisfactory reconcilement, as successful, as, 
I am confident, they will be prudent, and unwearied. As for our upstart 
sectaries, the worst part of them, will be sudden in their decay, as they 
were hasty in their growth ; and indeed, perhaps the safiest way to destroy 
them, is rather to let them die, than attempt to k\W lYi^ou^ . .'^x.^^nvi.. 
Letter to Mr. John Duty. 
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d e uiiiy iMiimlitj mad charilj. He had a moft par- 
ticobr zeal, agwatf aD sereritiei and penecutums, 
npoo the a cm uat of refigion, I hare addom ob- 
lenred him to speak vidi more heat and indignation, 
than when that caoK in his wajr- He did tho- 
rongfalj agree vith the doctrines of our churchy and 
oonfonn to our vonfaip ; and he ^iproTed of the 
main of our ooostitiition ; but he much hunented 
some abusesy that, he thought, sdll remained anHHigst 



He gare eminent instances of his value for the 
dergj : two only of these, I shaU mention. 

When he understood what a share he had in im- 
propriations, he ordered Terj large gifts to be made, 
to the incumbents in those parishes, and to the wi- 
dows of such as had died, before he had resolved on 
this charity. The sums, as I have been informed, 
bj one that was concerned in two distributi^ms that 
were made, amounted, upon these two occasions, to 
near 60CWL ; and another very liberal one is, also, 
ordered by his will; but in an indefinite sum, I sup- 
pose, by reason of the present condition c£ estates 
in Ireland : so plentifully did'he supply those, who 
served at the altar, out of that which was once 
devoted to it ; though it be now converted to a 
temporal estate. 

Another instance of his sense of the sacred func- 
tions, went much deeper. Soon after the restoration 
^^feflie year sixty, the great minister of that time, 
^^^■pd him, both by himself, and by another, who 

-fliien, likewise, in a high post, to enter into 

H»* He did it, not merely out of a respect to 

/ 



* Lords Clarendon and Southampcon. 
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him, and his family, but chiefly, out of his regard 
to the church ; which, he thought, would receive a 
great strengthening, as well as a powerful example, 
from one, who, if he once entered into holy orders, 
would be quickly at the top. This, he told me, 
made some impressions on him. His mind was, 
even then^ at three and thirty, so entirely dis- 
engaged firom all the projects and concerns of this 
world, that all the prospects of dignity in the church, 
could not move him much ; so, the probabilities of 
his doing good in it, was much the stronger motive. 
Two things determined him against it. * One was, 
that his having no other interests with relation to 
religion, besides those of saving his own soul, gave 
him, as he thought, a more unsuspected authority, 
in writing or acting on that side ; he knew the pro- 
fane crew fortified themselves, against all that was 
said by men of our profession, with this, < that it 

* It is certain, that Mr. Boyle acted most conacientiously, and, all cir. 
cumstanceti considered, roost wisely. Had be entered into the ministry of 
the church, he would, doubtless, have been a bishop ; and, it is needless 
to say, an eminent and exemplary one : but then, his memory would have 
merg«l in that of multitudes, useAiI in their generation, but long since, 
comparatively forgotten. Whilst, as it is, his name will go down to the 
latest posterity, not only as a christian philosopher, but as a disinterested 
benefactor of the whole christian church. Had divine providence, how. 
ever, seen fit to order matters otherwise, he would assuredly have approved 
himself one of those spotless servants, . . 

Of our pure altars worthy : ministers 
Detached flrom pleasure ; to the love of gain 
Superior ; insusceptible of pride ; 
And by ambitiomt iongings undMurbed ; 
Men, whose delight is, where their duty leads^ 
Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre. 
Which makes the sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed aagels, pitying human cares. 

WORDSWOITH. 
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was their trade, and that the j were paid for it' : he 
hoped, therefore, that he m^t hacwe the more in- 
fluence, the less he shared in the patrimony of the 
church. But, his main reason was, that, he had so 
high a sense of the obl^ations of the pastoral care, 
and of suc^ as watdi over those souls, ^Hiidi Christ 
purchased widi his own blood, and £ar which they 
must give an account, at the last and great day, 
that he durst not undertake it; eqiecially, not 
having felt, within himself, an inward motion to it, 
by the Holy Ghost : and the first question, that is 
put, to those who come to be initiated . into the 
service of the church, relating to that motion, he^ 
who had not felt it, thought he durst not to make 
the step, lest, otherwise, he should have lied to the 
Holy Ghost; so solemnly and seriously, did he 
judge of sacred matters.* 

He was constant to the church : and went to no 
separate assemblies, how charitably soever he might 
think of their persons, and how plentiftdly soever he 
might have relieved their necessities. 

He loved no narrow thoughts, nor low or super- 



* Bishop Burnet, after having, with grvat force and beauty, depicted, 
in the seventh chapter of his Pastoral Care, the due qualifications of a 
christian minister, thus proceeds : . . 

' I am far from thinking, that no man is fit to be a priest, that has not 
the temper which I have been descrilnng, quite up to that height, in 
which I have set it forth : but this I will positivdy say, that be who has 
not the seetfs of it planted in him, who has not these principles, and reso- 
lutions formed, to pursue them, and to improve himself in them, is in 
nowise worthy of that holy character. If these things are b^tm in him, 
rtbtgr are yet but as a grain of mustard seed, . . yet, if there be a life in 
, and a vital sense of the tendencies and effects tiiey must have, sueh 
^so ipoulded, with these impressions, and such only, are qualified, 
able to say, with truth and ;assuTance, that they trust they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost, to imdertake that hdy office.* 
Cabs. 
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stitious Opinions in religion : and therefore, as he 
did not shut himself i\p within a party, so neither 
did he shut any party- out from him. He had 
brought his mind to such a freedom, that he was 
not apt to be imposed on : and his modesty was 
such, that he did not dictate to others, but pro- 
posed his own sense, with a due and decent distrust; 
and was, ever, very ready to hearken, to what was 
suggested to him by others. When he differed 
from any, he expressed himself in so humble and 
so obliging a way, that he never treated things or 
persons with n^lect ; and I never heard, that he 
offended any oth person, in his whole life, by any 
part of his deporl^nent : for, if, at any time, he saw 
cause to speak roundly to any, it was never in 
passion ; or, with any reproachful, or indecent ex- 
pressions. And, as he was careful, to give those 
who conversed with him, no cause or colour for 
displeasure, so, he was yet more careful of those 
.who were absent, never to speak ill of any : in 
which, he was the exactest man I ever knew. If 
the discourse turned to be hard on any, he was 
presently silent : and, if the subject was too long 
dwelt on, he would at last interpose, and, between 
reproof and raillery, divert it. 

He was exactly civil, rather to ceremony : and, 
though he felt, that his easiness of access, and the 
desires of many, all strangers in particular, to be much 
with him, made great wastes on his time, yet, as he 
was severe in that, not to be denied when he was at 
home, so, he said, he knew the heart of a ttranger^ 
and how much eased his own has been, while travel- 
ling, if admitted to the conversation of those he 
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8» nee : therefore^ he thought his obligation 
:«« >inMi|$ers, was more than bare ciyility ; it was a 
>uxx <K religious charity in him. 

He iuKl, for almost forty years, laboured under 
N««ca leebleness of body, and such lowness of strength 
.uui sfarits, that it will appear a surprising thing to 
laugixie, how it was possible for him to read, to 
lucJitftte, to try experiments, and to write, as he 
did. He bore all his infirmities, and some sharp 
p«LU)^ with the decency and submission, that became 
a christian and philosopher. He had about him, all 
that unaffected n^ect of pomp in clothes, lodgii^, 
t'uruiture, and equipage, which agreed with his 
grave, and serious course of life. He was advised 
U> a very ungrateful simplicity of diet ; whidi, bj 
all appearance, was that whidi preserved him so 
long beyond all men's expectations; thb he ob- 
iter ved so strictly, that, in a course of above thirty 
years, he neither ate nor drank, to gratify the 
varieties of appetite, but merely to support nature; 
and was so regular in it, that he never once trans- 
gressed the rule, measure, and kind, that was pre- 
scribed him. He had a feebleness in his sight ; his 
eyes were so well used by him, that, it will be 
easily imagined, he was very tender of them, and 
very apprehensive of such distempers, as m^t 
alfect them. He did, also, imagine, that, if sickness 
obliged him to lie long in bed, it might raise the 
pa ina^jyf the stone in him, to a degree that was 
^Weak strength to bear ; so that he feared. 
It minutes might be too hard for him; 
the root of all the caution and appre- 
tbat he was observed to live in. But, as 
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to life itself, he had the just indifference to it, and 
the weariness of it, that became so true a christian. 
I mention these the rather, that I may have occasion 
to show the goodness of God to him, in the two 
things that he feared : for his sight did not begin 
to grow dim, above four hours before he died: and, 
when death came upon him, he had not been above 
three hours in bed, before it made an end of him ; 
with so little uneasiness, that it was plain his light 
went out, merely for want of oil to maintain tlie 
flame. 

But I have looked too early to this conclusion of 
his life ; yet, before I can come at it, I find there 
is still much in my way. His charity to those that 
were in want, and his bounty to all learned men, 
that were put to wrestle with difficulties, were 
so very extraordinary, and so many did partake 
of them, that I may spend little on this article. 
Great sums went easily from him, without the par- 
tialities of sect, country, or relations : for he con- 
sidered himself, as a part of the human nature, and 
as a debtor to the whole race of men. He took 
care, to do this so secretly, that, even those who 
knew all his other concerns, could never find out 
what he did that way : and, indeed^ he was so strict 
to our Saviour's precept, that, except the persons 
themselves, or some one whom he trusted to con- 
vey it to them, nobody ever knew, how that great 
share of his estate, which went away invisibly, was 
distributed ; even he himself kept no account of it, 
for that, he thought, might fall into other hands. 
I speak, upon full knowledge on this article ; be* 
causoi I had the honour to be often made use of by 

A A 
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him in it. If those that have fled hither, from die 
persecutions in France, or from the calamities of 
Ireland, feel a sensible sinking in their secret sup- 
plies, with which they were oflen furnished, with- 
out knowing from whence they came, they will 
conclude, that they have lost, not only a purse, but 
an estate ; that went so very liberally among them, 
that I have reason to say, that, for some years, his 
charity went beyond a thousand pounds a year. 

Here I thought to have gone to another head ; 
but the relation he had, both in nature and grace, 
in living and dying, in friendship, and a likeness of 
soul, to another person*, forces me, for a little 
while, to change my subject. I have been re- 
strained from it, by some of her relations : but, since 
I was not so by herself, I must give a little vent, to 
nature, and to friendship ; to a long acquaiotatice, 
and a vast esteem. His sister and he were pleasant 
in their lives, and, in their death they were not 
divided : for, as he lived with her above forty 
years f, so, he did not outlive her above a week. 
Both died from the same cause, nature being quite 
spent in both. She lived the longest, on the most 
public scene ; she made the greatest figure, in aH 
the revolutions of these kingdoms, for above fifly 

< * The lady Ranelagh, his fayourite sister. By her, especially in his 
4ater years, the great Milton was most kindly cherished. She bad, indeed, 
^ong been his afi^tionate benefactress ; her son was his pupil, * towards 
whom, he pours forth his gratefUl feeling, in words that come warm fttm 
the heart,' . . * Nam et mihi omnium necessitudinum loco fUit.* 

f In this space of happy intercourse, there were abundant opportunitiei, 
of what lord Bacon beautifully calls ' the ease and discharge, of the All- 
ness and swellings of the heart' . . ' No receipt,* he proceeds to say, 
* openeth the heart, but a true friend; to whom you may impart, grieft, 
jttys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatev^ lietti upon the heart 
(o.oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift, or coDfesaioa.' . . E$sa^ zxvii. Wwks^ 
i«8. ' 
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years, of any woman of our age. She employed it 
all, for doing good to others ; in which, she laid out 
her time, her interest, and her estate, with the 
greatest zeal^ and the most success, that I have 
ever known. She was indefatigable, as well as 
dexterous, in it : and, as her great understandings 
and the vast esteem she was in, made all persons, 
in their several turns of greatness, desire and value 
her friendship, so, she gave herself a clear title to 
employ her interest with them, for the service of 
others, by this, that she never made any use of it, 
to any end or design of her own. She was con- 
tented with what she had: and, though she was 
twice stripped of it, she never moved on her own 
account, but, was the general intercessor, for all 
persons of merit, or in want. This had, in her, the 
better grace, and was both more christian, and 
more effectual, because it was not limited, within 
any narrow compass, of parties, or relations. When 
any party was down, she had credit and zeal enough, 
to serve them ; and she employed that, so effectually, 
that, in the next turn, she had a new stock of 
credit, which she laid out wholly in that labour of 
love, in which she spent her life. And, though 
8ome particular opinions might shut her up in fi 
divided communion, yet, her soul was never of a 
party. She divided her charities, and friendships, 
both ; her esteem, as well as her bounty, . . with 
the truest regard to merit, and her own obligations, 
without any difference made, upon the account of 
opinion. 

She had, with a vast reach both of knowledge, 
and apprehensions, an universal affability, and e^i^ 

A A 2 
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hT aocess ; m hiHiifitj, dnt descended to the 
perBcms and oonoems; an obliging kind- 
3es^ mod readiDess to adfise, tbose, who had no 
tioDasaD §at may fbrtber assistaiice from her ; and, 
vidi aH these, and maoj more excellent qualities, 
sAie had the deepest sense of religion, and the most 
ccBStant tnrning of her tfaongfats and discourses 
that way, that has been, perhaps, in our age. Such 
a skter, became such a brother : and it was but 
mtable to both thm characters, that they should 
hare improved the rriation undor which they weref 
bom, to the moie exalted and endearing one, of 
frigid. At any time, a nation may very ill spare 
one sudi ; but for both to go at once, and at such a 
time, is too mdancholy a thought ; and, notwith- 
standing the dedine of their age, and the waste of 
their strength, yet, it has too mudi of cloud in it, 
to bear the being long dwelt on. 

You have thus far seen, in a very few hints, the 
several sorts and instances of goodness, that ap- 
peared in his life ; which has now its period : that, 
which gives value and lustre to them all, was, that, 
whatever he might be in the sight of men, how 
pure and spotless soever, those who knew him the 
best, have reason to conclude, that he was much 
more so in the sight of God. For they had, often, 
occasions to discover new instances of goodness in 
^^Jj|n|kand no secret ill inclinations did, at any time, 
fl^^^^Hjiemselves. He affected nothing that was 
^ jH or iiupercDious. He used no methods to 

^Biultitudes run after him, or depend upon him. 
Mpftx appeared, that there was any thing hid 
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truly so. He hid both his piety and charity, all 
he could. He lived in due methods of civility; 
and would never assume the authority, which all 
the world was ready to pay him. He spoke of 
the government, even in times which he disliked, 
and upon occasions which he spared not to condemn, 
with an exactness of respect. He allowed himself 
a great deal of decent cheerfulness ; so that, he 
had nothing of the moroseness, to which philoso- 
phers think they have some right ; nor of the af- 
fectations, which men of an extraordinary pitch of 
devotion go into, sometimes, without being well 
aware of them. He was, in a word, plainly and 
sincerely, in the sight of God, as well as in the view 
of men, a good man^ even one of a thousand.* 

That which comes next to be considered, is the 
share that this good man had, in those gifts of God, 
foisdomy knowledge^ and joy. If I should speak of 
these, with the copiousness which the subject 
affords, I should go too far, even for your patience ; 
though, I have reason to believe, it would hold out 

* The moral and religious character of Mr. Boyle, comes ftilly up to the 
requisitions of a quaint, but valuable old writer : . . 

* Let thy conversation with men, be sober and sincere ; let thy devotion 
to God, be dutifull and decent : let the one, be hearty, and not haughty ; 
let the other, be humble, and not homely : so live with men, as if God saw 
thee; so pray to God, as if men heard thee.' . . Quarlbs. Enchir. ii. 47. 

His eulogy has been beautifully condensed into a few lines, by the learned 
editor of Izaac Walton : . . 

* Mr. Boyle, the glory of his age and nation, died December SO. 1691., 
having survived his beloved sister, lady Ranelagh, only one week. To the 
accomplishments of a scholar and a gentleman, he added the most exalted 
piety, the purest sanctity of manners. His unbounded munificence was 
extended to the noblest, and most honourable purposes, . . the advance- 
ment of true religion, in almost all parts of the world. A firm friend to 
the church of England, he was one of her brightest ornaments. So long 
as goodness, learning, and charity, are hdd in estimation^ thft tAS&sb ^^ 
BoTLB will be revered.* . . Db. Zoucb. WaWnCt Li«e»«Vi. Sfi&. 
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werj long, od this oocatioo. I vill onlj 
things, which msj be cnbiged on, more fbir, m 
8ooth«' vaj. 

He had too imblenushed a can du ur, to be capa- 
ble of those arts and pncticesy that a &lse aad 
deceitful world maj caD wirnkmu He oould nei- 
ther lie, nor eqiuTOcate, bat he coold widl be si- 
lent; and bj practisiDg that much, he covered 
himself, upon nsanj onea^ occasions. He made 
true judgments of men and thii^s. His adrioes 
and opinions were solid and sound ; and, if cantian 
and modest J gare too strong a bias, his inTention 
was fruitful, to suggest good expedients. He had 
great notions of what human nature might be 
brought to : but, since he saw mankind was not 
capable of them, he withdrew himself early from 
afl^irs and courts; notwithstanding the distinction 
with which he was alreadj treated, by our late 
princess. But, he had the principles of an English- 
man, as well as of a protestant, too deep in him, to 
be corrupted or cheated out of them: and in these, 
he studied to fortify all, that conversed much with 
him. He had a very particular sagacity, in ob- 
serving what men were fit for : and had so vast a 
scheme, of different performances, that he could 
soon furnish every man with work, that had leisure 
and capacity for it ; and, as soon as he saw him 
engaged in it, then, a handsome present was made, 
to enable him to go on with it. 

His knowledge was of so vast an extent, that, if 
it were not for the variety of vouchers, in their 
several sorts, I should be afraid to say all I know. 
He carried the study o^ tVie 'tt^Ootew^Nery far into 

e rabbinical wr\t\i\g%> aa^ n5c^^ ^^^^^ wvfexw\s^>»a^ 
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guages. He had read so much of the fathers, that 
he had formed out of it a clear judgment of all the 
eminent ones. He had read a vast deal on the 
scriptures, and had gone, very nicely, through the 
whole controversies of religion ; .and was a true 
master, in the whole body of divinity. He ran the 
whole compass of the mathematical sciences ; and, 
though he did not set himself to spring new game, 
yet, he knew even the abstrusest parts of geometry. 
Geography, in the several parts of it, that related 
to navigation or travelling: history, and books of 
travels, were his diversions. He went, very nicely, 
through all the parts of physic ; only, the tender-* 
ness of his nature made him less able to endure 
the exactness of anatomical dissections, especially of 
living animals ; though he knew those to be the 
most instructing : but, for the history of nature, 
ancient and modern, of the productions of all coun* 
tries, of the virtues and improvements of plants, of 
ores and minerals, and all the varieties that are in 
them, in different climates, he was by much, by very 
much, the readiest and the perfectest I ever knew, 
in the greatest compass, and with the truest exact-* 
ness. This put him in the way of making all that 
vast variety of experiments, beyond any man, as far 
as we know, that ever lived. And in these, as he 
made a great progress in new discoveries, so, he 
used so nice a strictness, and delivered them, with 
so scrupulous a truth, that all who have examined 
them, have found how safely the world may depend 
upon them. But his peculiar and favourite study 
was chymistry ; in which he engaged, with none of 
those ravenous and ambitious des\^^ ^^\. ^<9sa 

A A 4» 
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n»^ttdi md <0f vfiot tbcjr woe 

JIWA. lie ifMMft fteidker hb 

He ailirarfft kcfft hmftif 
Iw t»late might well bear. Amd, as be ande cfcj- 
nuitr J much the better Ibr hb draJiny is k, fo» he 
nerer tnndt kuntM either the vorae, or tbe poorer 
fer itr ft was a charitj to ocheri^ as wefl as an 
entertainment to hitoMeU'; for the produce of it, was 
distributed b^ his sister, and otberi, into whote 
hands }te put it. I will not here amuse jaa, with 
a list of his astonishing koowle^e, or of his great 
performances this way : they are h^ilj Talned, aD 
the world over, and his name is every where men- 
tiiiriedf with most particular characters of respect. 
I will c<in elude this article, with this, in whidi I 
appeal to all competent judges, that few men, if 
any* have been known to have made so great a 
conipa«», and to have been so exact in aU the parts 
of it UN he was. 

As for jf)i/f he had indeed nothing of frolic and 
levity in him : he had no relish for the idle and ex- 
travagant madness, of the men of pleasure ; he did 
not waste his time, nor dissipate his spirits, into 
foolisii mirth ; but he possessed his own soul in 
imtionce, full of that solid joy, which his goodness, 
UN W(*ll m his knowledge afforded him. He, who 
hud lUMther designs nor passions, was capable of 
lit 1 1(1 troubio, from any concern of his own. He 
hud about him, all the tenderness of good-nature. 
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as well as all the soilness of friendship : these gave 
him a large share of other mens' concerns ; for he 
had a quick sense of the miseries of mankind. He 
had, also, a feeble body ; which needed to be looked 
to the more, because his mind went faster, than his 
body could keep pace with it : yet, his great 
thoughts of God, and his contemplation of his 
works, were to him sources of joy, which could 
never be exhausted. The sense of his own in- 
tegrity, and of the good he found he did, afforded 
him the truest of all pleasures; since they gave 
him the certain prospect, of that fulness of joy, in 
the sight of which he lived so long, and in the 
possession of which he now lives, and shall live for 
ever: and this spent, and exhausted body, shall 
then put on a new form, and be made a fit dwelling 
for that pure and exalted mind in the final resti- 
tution. I pass over his death * : I looked at it some 
time ago, but I cannot bring down my mind, from 
the elevating thoughts that do now arise, into that 
depressing one of his death ; I must look beyond it, 
into the regions of light and glory, where he now 
dwells.f 



* He died 1691-S. ; and vas born 1626-7., . . the same year in M^htch 
ord Bacon died : *Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.' Boerhaave says, 
that * Mr. Boyle, the ornament of his age and country, succeeded to the 
genius, and inquiries, of the great Verulam.* . . See the ^t^. Diet. 

f * It is not for any mortal creature, to make a map of that Canaan which 
lies above : it is, to all of us, who live here, on the hither side of death, an 
unknown country, and an undiscovered land. It may be, that some 
heavenly pilgrim, who, with his holy thoughts and holy desires, is con. 
tinually travelling thitherward, arrives, sometimes, near the borders of 
the promised land, and the suburbs of the new Jerusalem } and gets upon 
the top of Pisgah, and there has the perfect prospect of a fair country, 
which lies a for way off; but, he cannot tell how to describe it ; and [all 
that he hath to say, to satisfy the curious inquirer, is only this, ^f he would 
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would mankind become, if we hod mmj sodi! 
And bow little need wodd tbere be;, of niwj books 
writ for the troth and exceHen^ of our idigioD, if 
we had more such argoments, as this one life has 
ffodaced.* Sudi single instancfs hare great 
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* We may, and tboald, while we^ coiMaentkNHiy, and doariy, 
all fhe dtrtief lA tlH« prcMM fife, never lote agfat of the ftct, md^ mm 
eowuAMtorj and deligbtftil, that we are dtiaent of an eternal pofi^, and 
are pilvU^^ to select examples from among, and bold tweet conmunion 
with, the wife and good of allies; onrwsmuand eneonragers, in cbc 
hearenljr course, as we trust they wiU, through God's merej, beoome our 
everlasting companions. 

' I cannot conoeive why,* says a delightftil writer, ' exce|it npon an 
antiquated pr^udice, christians of the present day so generally shut their 
eyes, upon the glorious list of examples exhibited to us by the history of 
the church. Be the reason what it may, on such, the author of the egUOie 
to the Hebrews, assuredly, did not act What a sublime commem<»ation 
of departed worthies he has made, in his eleventh chatter : his words come 
pealing upon the reader, like the sound of a trumpet, summoning to the 
battle with the world ; name follows name, and action succeeds action, like 
so many stirring notes, till he concludes, with a strain that makes the heart 
leap I Yet how has this list been extended since his days ; howmudi more 
maKniflcent is our retrospect I So glorious a procession never yet passed 
before the eyes of man : through a long and glittering line of martyrs, and 
confessors, and Just men made perfect, we arrive at the human form of the 
Captain of our salvation, and bless and adore the divine Majesty.*. . Rec- 
tory of Valehcad. 

* In the Judgment of our church, . . next to the habitual recollection of 
ouilbaptlsmal covenant, the devout participation of the holy eucbarist, the 
affbctionate study of the sacred volume, and that which naturally pervades 
each nnd all of them, constant and fervent prayer, . . we are called to the 
rontomplatlon of the christian cloud oi witnesses, as, alter these paramount 
nicnns of grace, the holiest and happiest occupation, in which we can be 
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force in them : but, when they are so very single, 
they lose much of their strength by this, that they 
are ascribed to singularity, and something parti- 
cular in a man's humour and inclinations, that 

makes him rise above common measures. It were 
a monopoly, for any family, or sort of men, to en- 
gross to themselves the honour, which arises from 
the memory of so great a man : it is a common, 
not to be inclosed : it is large enough, to make a 
whole nation, as well as the age he lived in, look 
big, and be happy : but above all, it gives a new 
strength, as well as it sets a new pattern^ to all that 
are sincerely zealous for their religion. It shews 
them, in the simplest and most convincing of all 
arguments^ what the human nature is capable of, and 
what the christian religion can add to it ; how 
far it can both exalt, and reward it. I do not say, 
that every one is capable of all he grew to ; I am 
very sensible, that few are ; nor is every one under 
equal obligations. For the service of the universe, 
there must be a vast diversity, in men's tempers ; 
there being so great a variety of necessities, to be 
answered by them. But every man, in every 
emplojrment, and every size of soul, is capable of 
being, in some degree, good in the sight of God: 
and all such, shall receive proportioned degrees, of 
tvisdom, hnowledgsy and jog ; even though neither 
their goodness, nor these accessions to it, rise up to 
the measure of him, who was a while among us, 



engaged ; the rarest method, of obtaining the height of rirtue, and thi 
depth of peace, here ; and the most eflbctual preparative, for that perfiao- 
tion of bliss, which awaits the triumphant church, in the mansions of eter« 
oitjr.* . . Appendix to JdtbU Sermons, 
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' tme cf a dkmmmd^ and is doit, bat one of 
thoie, ^ Unt dwuMMd tume$ itm Aommmd^ that are 
about the throne ; where he is singing that soi^ 
which was hb great entertainment here, as it is 
now his endless joy there : ' Great amd tmarveOomi 
are Oiy works^ O Lord CM Almighty ; amdjwutamd 
true are thy waysy O Kxng cf Sainis* To £aSlaw 
him, in the like exercises here, is the sure waj to 
be admitted to join with him in those above; to 
which, God of his infinite mercy bring us aU, in due 
time, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
Amen.^ 

* Af a flt conclufion to this noble diacoune, and especiaOy as an ineni. 
ilre to young theologians, I cannot do better, than extract the foDoving 
taportant ptMage* from Mr. Boyle : . . 

' You irill not do right, either to thbologt, or to the greatest repodtory 
of all itf truthf, the bible, if you inu^e, that there are no considerable 
additions to be made, to the theological discoveries we have already ; nor 
no clearer exposition of many texts of scripture ; nor better reflections 
on that matchless book, than are to be met with in the generality of com. 
mentators, or of preachers, without excepting the ancient fi&tben them, 
•elves. 

I meet with much fewer than I could wish, who make it their business 
to search the Scriptures for these things, . . such as unheeded prophecies, 
overlookrd mysteries, and strange harmonies, . . which, being clearly and 
Judiciously proposed, may make that book appear worthy of the high 
extraction it challenges, and, consequently of the veneration of considering 
men { . . and who are solicitous, to discern and make out, in the way of 
governing and of saving man, revealed by God, so excellent an economy, 
and such deep contrivances, and wise dispensations, as may bring credit to 
religion : not so much as it is roman, or protestant, or 8ocI^a▲l<r, but, as 
It is CHRISTIAN. But these good affections, for the repute of rdigion in 
general, are to be assisted by a deep Judgment For men, that want either 
that, or a good stock of critical learning, may easily overlook the best 
observations, which usually are not obvious; or propose as mysteries, 
things, that are either not grounded, or not weighty enough : and so, not- 
withstanding their good meaning, may bring disparagement, upon what 
they desire to recommend. 

And, indeed, when I consider, how much more to the advantage of 
those sacred writings, and of christian theology in general, divers texts 
have been explained, and discoursed of, by the excellent Grotius, by E^ls. 
copius, Masius, Mr. Mede, and sir Francis Bacon, and some other late 
great wits, in their several kinds, than the same places have been handlfd. 
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by Tulgar expositors, and by other divines a; . .and when I reraemb^, 
too, that none of these newly.named worthies was, at once, a great philoscU 
pber, and a great critic, I cannot but hope, that, when it shall please God 
to stir up persons of a philosophic genius, well.fbmished with critical learii. 
ing, and the principles of true philosophy, and shall give them a heartjc 
concern for the advancement of his truth ; . . these men, by exercising, 
upon theological matters, that inquisitiveness and sagacity which has 
made, in our age, such a happy progress in philosophical ones, will make 
explications and discoveries, that will jiutify more than I have said, in 
praise of Ithe study of our religion, and the divine books, that contaih 
the articles of it. For these want not excellencies, but only skilful un* 
veilers. 

I despair not, but that a farther use may be made <^ the scripture, than 
either our divines or our philosophers seem to have thought on. Th6 
encyclopedias, and pansophias, even that men of an elevated genius have 
aimed at, are not difftised enough, to comprehend all, that the reason o€ a 
man, improved by philosophy, and elevated by the revelations already 
made in scripture, may (by the help of free ratiocination, and the hints 
contained in those pregnant writings, . . with those assistances of God's 
Spirit, which he is still ready to vouchsafe, to those that duly seek them,) 
attain to in this life. Neither the fiindamental doctrine of Christianity, 
nor that of the power and effects of matter and motion, seems more than 
an EPiCTCLB, if I may so call it, of the great and universal system of God*s 
contrivances ; and makes but a part of the more general theory of things, 
knowable by the light of nature, improved by the information of the scrip, 
tures. So that, both these doctrines, though very general, in respect of 
the sulsordinate parts of theology, and philosophy, seem to be but members 
of the universal hypothesis : whose objects I conceive to be the nature^ 
counsels, and works of God, as far as they are discoverable bj^, for I say 
not to us, in this life.* . . Botlb. Excellency qf Theology. Works, iv. 
16 . . 19. Lond. 1772. 

A passage encouraging like hopes, is, with great pleasure, borrowed from 
an able writer of the present day : . . 

' Besides, I think it not only probable, but morally certain, that the 
PIOUS and diligent use of biblical reading, in Aiture times, together with 
the Ultutration of events^ will cause the scriptures, generally, to be better 
understood, than they have ever been ; and will, in particular, elicit deci. 
sive and interesting predictions of the Messiah, which the intelligence of 
the christian church has not yet seen in their native design.* Dr. J. Ptb 
Smith. Script. TesUm. i. 280. 

Nor were diffbrent anticipations formed, by one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the last century : . . 



a * I am persuaded, that if the choice and best of those observations upon 
texts of scripture, which have been made dispersedly in sermons, within 
this your majesty's island of Britain, by these forty years and more, leaving 
out the largeness of exhortations and applications thereupon, had been set 
down in a continuance, it had been the best book in divinity which had 
been written since the apostlos* time.* Lord Bacon. Works^ iL 313. 

This praise is certainly hyperbolical : but if it had not possessed some 
bottom of truth, so wise a man would scarcely have hazarded it 
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Glory to God 1 and to tbe Power who came 

In filial duty, clothed with lore diTioe ; 

That made his human tabernacle thine 

Like ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 

Or lilce the Alpine mount, that take* its name 

From roseate hues, far kenned at mom and evoi. 

In hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 

Along the nether region's rugged frame ! 

Earth prompts, . . Heaven urges : let us seek the ugrt ! 

W. WoaiMWOBTH. 



CONCLUSION 



OF 



BISHOP BURNET'S 

ADDRESS TO POSTERITY. 



I WILL conclude this whole address to posterity, 
with that, which is the most important of all other 
things; and which, alone, will carry every thing 
else along with it : which is, to recommend, in the 
most solemn and serious manner, the study and 
practice of religion to all sorts of men, as that 
which is, both, the light op the world, and the 
SALT OF THE EARTH. Nothing docs so open our 
faculties, and compose and direct the whole man, 
as an inward sense of God; of his authority over us> 
of the laws he has set us, of his eye ever upon us, 
of his hearing our prayers, assisting our endeavours, 
watching over our concerns, and of his being to 
judge, and to reward, or punish us, in another state, 
according to what we do in this. Nothing will give 
a man such a detestation of sin, and such a sense 
of the goodness of God, and of our obligations to 
holiness, as a right understanding and a firm belief 
of the christian religion. Nothing can give a man 
so calm a peace within, and such a firm security 

B B 
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against all fears and dangers without, as the belief 
of a kind and wise providence, and of a future state. 
An integrity of heart, gives a man a courage and a 
confidence, that cannot be shaken : a man is sure, 
that by living according to the rules of religion, he 
becomes the wisest, the best, and happiest creature, 
that he is capable of being. Hoilest industry, the 
employing his time well, and a constant sobriety, 
an undefiled purity and chastity, with a quiet 
serenity, are the best preservers of life and health. 
So that, take a man as a single individual, religion 
is his guard, his perfection, his beauty and his glory. 
This will make him the light of the worlds shining 
brightly, and enlightening many round about him. 

Then, take a man as a piece of mankind, as a 
citizen of the world, or of any particular state, 
Teligion is, indeed, then the salt of the earth : for it 
makes every man to be to all the rest of the world, 
whatsoever any one can, with reason, wish or desire 
him to be. He is true, just, honest, and faithful, in 
the whole commerce of life ; doing to all others, 
that which he would have others do to him. He 
is a lover of mankind, and of his country. He may 
and ought to love some, more than others : but he 
has an extent of love to all, of pity and compassion, 
not only to the poorest, but to the worst ; for the 
worse any are, they are the more to be pitied. He 
has a complacency, and delight, in all that are 
truly, though but defectively, good ; and a respect, 
and veneration, for all that are eminently so. He 
mourns for the sins, and rejoices in the virtues, of 
all that are round about him. In every relation of 
life, religion makes him answer all his obligations : 
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it will make princes just and good, faithful to their 
promises, and lovers of their people : it will inspire 
subjects with respect, submission, obedience, and 
zeal, for their princes : it will sanctify wedlock, to 
be a state of christian friendship, and mutual assis^' 
tance : it will give parents the truest love to their 
children, with a proper care of their education : it 
will command the returns of gratitude and obedience, 
from children : it will teach masters, to be gentle 
and careful of their servants ; and servants to be 
faithful, zealous, and diligent, in their masters* con- 
cerns : it will make friends tender and true to one 
another ; it will make them generous, faithful, and 
disinterested : it will make them live in their neigh- 
bourhood, as members of one common body ; pro- 
moting, first, a general good of the whole, and then, 
the good of every particular, as far as a man's sphere 
can go : it will make judges, and magistrates, just 
and patient ; hating covetousness, and maintaining 
peace and order, without respect of persons : it 
will make people live in so inoffensive a manner, 
that it will bet easy to maintain justice, whilst men 
are not disposed to give disturbance to those about 
them : this will make bishops and pastors faithful 
to their trust, tender to their people, and watchful 
over them ; and it will beget in the people, an 
esteem for their persons, and their functions. 

Thus, religion, if truly received, and sincerely 
adhered to, would prove the greatest of all blessings 
to a nation. But by religion, I understand some- 
what more, than the receiving some doctrines, 
though ever so true ; or the professing them, and 
engaging to support them, not without zeal and 

BB 2 
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eagerness. What signify the best doctrines, if men 
do not live suitable to them ; if they have not a due 
influence upon their thoughts^ their principles^ and 
their lives ? Men of bad lives, with sound opinions, 
are self-condemned, and lie under a highly aggra- 
vated guilt : nor will the heat of party, arising out 
of interest, and managed with fury and violence, 
compensate for the ill lives of such false pretenders 
to zeal, while they are a disgrace to that, which 
they profess, and seem so hot for. By religion, I 
do not mean, an outward compliance with forms 
and customs, in going to church, to prayers, to 
sermons, and to sacraments, with an external shew 
of devotion ; or, which is more, with some inward 
forced good thoughts, in which many may satisfy 
themselves, while this has no visible effect on their 
lives, nor any inward force, to subdue and rectify 
their appetites, passions, and secret designs. ' Those 
customary performances, how good and useful so- 
ever, when well understood, and rightly directed, 
are of little value, when men rest on them, and 
think, that, because they do them, they have, there- 
fore, acquitted themselves of their duty; though 
they continue still proud, covetous, deceitful, full of 
envy and malice. Even secret prayer, the most 
effectual of all other means, is designed for a higher 
end ; which is, to possess our minds with such a con- 
stant and present sense of divine truths, as may 
make these live in us, and govern us; and may 
draw down such assistances, as may exalt and sanc- 
tify our natures. 

So that by religion, I mean such a sense of di- 
vine truth, as enters into a man, and becomes a 
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Spring of a new nature within him ; reforming his 
thoughts and designs, purifying his heart, and sanc- 
tifying him, and governing his whole deportment, 
his words, as well as his actions ; convincing him, 
that it is not enough not to be scandalously vicious, 
or to be innocent in his conversation, but, that he 
must be entirely, uniformly, and constantly, pure 
and virtuous ; animating him with a zeal; to be still 
better and better, more eminently good and exem- 
plary ; using prayer, and all outward devotions, as 
solemn acts, testifying what he is inwardly, and at 
heart, and as methods instituted by God, to be still 
advancing in the use of them, further and further, 
into a more refined, and spiritual, sense of divine 
matters.* This is true religion : which is the per- 
fection of human nature, and the joy and delight 
of every one, that feels it active and strong within 
him. It is true, this is not arrived at all at once : 
and it will have an unhappy allay, hanging long 

*' * Communion with God implies the unreserved opening of our hearts 
to him. If a single cell be kept closed, it is a wall of partition between 
us. Then, it is, therefore, that we ascertain whereabouts we are, amid 
the wide regions of existence ; then, we search and try our spirit ; then, 
we sound the depths of our aflf^ons ; then, like . blossoms to the sun, we 
put forth all our understanding, all our imagination, all our memory, . . 
exercise all the prerogatives given tis, above the rest of the tribes of crea. 
tion, as being formed in the image of God. Then, therefore, it is, that, 
coming to a AiU knowledge of ourselves, and having our £Eu:ulties quick, 
ened, we acutely discern, and condemn, our unholiness and infirmities ; 
then, we acknowledge, and confess, our unworthiness ; and then, we per- 
ceive distinctly the unbounded mercies of God, and rise from fear, and 
sorrow, and doubt, . . to hope, and love, and Joy. Then, our connection 
with the world to come, our prize of immortality, is distinctly assured. 
Then, is a conversation going on, between us and our God : between the 
Creator, and the thing created ; between the Giver, and receiver ; between 
immortality, and mortality : . . and, as the one opens his bosom, the other 
pours forth his treasure into it j as the one offers homage and allegiance, 
the other dispenses his royal bounties. Such communion have we with 
God, through our high priest, Jesus Christ.' . . Thb Church of God. 
p. 201. 1832. ■ • 
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even about a good man : but, as those ill mixtures 
are the perpetual grief of his soul, so, it is his chief 
care, to watch over, and to mortify them ; he will 
be in a continual progress, still gaining ground upon 
himself: and, as he attains to a good degree of 
purity, he will find a noble flame of life and joy 
growing upon him. Of this I write with the more 
concern and emotion, because I have felt this the 
true, and, indeed, the only joy, which runs through 
a man's heart and life : it is that, which has been, 
for many years, my greatest support: I rejoice 
daily in it ; I feel from it the earnest of that su- 
preme joy, which I pant and long for : I am sure, 
there is nothing else, can afford any true or com* 
plete happiness. I have, considering my sphere, 
seen a great deal, of all that is most shining and 
tempting, in this world: the pleasures of sense, I 
did soon nauseate ; intrigues of state, and the con- 
duct of affairs, have something in them, that is 
more specious ; and I was, for some years, deeply 
immersed in these ; but, still, with hopes of re- 
forming the world, and of making mankind wiser 
and better : but I have found, that wMch is crooked 
cannot he made straight I acquainted myself with 
knowledge and learning, and that in a great variety, 
and with more compass, than depth : but, though 
tmsdom exceUeth folly, as much as light does dark- 
ness, yet, as it is a sore travail, so, it is so very 
defective, that what is toanting to complete it, can- 
not be numbered. I have seen that two were better 
than one, and that a three-fold cord is not easily 
loosed; and have, therefore, cultivated friendship 
with much zeal and a disinterested tenderness ; but 
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I have found this was also vanity and vexation of 
spirit, though it be of the best and noblest sort. So 
that, upon great and long experience, I could en- 
large on the preacher's text, Vanity/ of vanities^ and 
all is vanity : but I must also conclude with him, 
F'ear God and keep his commandments^ for this is 
the All of mmi ; the whole, both of his duty, and 
of his happiness. I do, therefore, end all in the 
words of David, of the truth of which, upon great 
experience, and a long observation, I am so fully 
assured, that I leave them as my last words to pos- 
terity : * Come^ ye children^ hearken unto me : I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord What mxin is 
he^ that desireth life, and loveth many days, that he 
may see good? Keep thy tongue from evily and thy 
lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil, and do 
good; seek peaee and pursue it. The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous ; and his ears are open 
to their cry. The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil; to cut off the remembrance of them^ 
from the earth. The righteous cry, and the Lord 
heareth, and delivereth them out of all their troubles. 
The Lord is nigh unto them^ that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such, a^ be of a contrite spirit, ' 

N.B. This was written in June, 1708, when the 
author thought himself near the end of the his- 
tory. — Orig. Editor. 



THE END. 
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